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IRELAND UNDER ST. JOHN AND FALKLAND. 

For seven years, from 1615 to 1622, Sii Oliver St John ruled 
Ireland In the mam, he walked m the steps of Chichester 
i6rs In Wexford, Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, and m 
iov^ment parts, advantage was taken of some defect m 

of Ireland the title by which, according to English law, the 
owners of the soil held their property, to convert the old loose 
Irish tenures into heritable freeholds. In one re- 
plantations, spect these plantations differed for the better from 
the Ulster settlement. Care was taken that three-fourths ot 
the land to be divided should come into the hands of natives, 
and that a quarter only should be assigned to British under- 
takers Yet even if the Government were animated by the 
best intentions — and there is every reason to believe that its 
intentions were good — the system which it adopted was one 
which must necessarily have entailed considerable hardships 
on the original inhabitants of the land 

. The mode in which the Government acted will be best 
understood by the single example of the Wexford plantation, 
*6x0. which was commenced under Chichester and carried 
ScRieof to completion by his successor In the northern 
we'cford, Wexford there were several septs which 

claimed the land as their inheritance by Irish tenure These 
septs, after some delay, had claimed the benefit of a procla- 
VOL. VIII. B 
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mation issued early m James’s reign, and had surrendered 
their lands to the King, in the expectation that they would 
receive them back, to be held by English tenure Unfortu- 
nately for them, this arrangement was never earned out 
Someone discoveied that the surrender had been made after 
the time prefixed by the proclamation had elapsed , and befoie 
anv steps were taken to remedy the mistake,, Chichester was 
mformea that the legal title to the whole district was in leality 
vested in the King An Irish chief, it was said, had made over 
the land to Richard II That sovereign had granted it to Lord 
Beaumont, whose heir. Lord Lovel, had been attainted in the 
reign of Henry VII According to English law, therefore, the 
land forfeited by Level’s treason had come back to the Crown * 

The suggestion that this new discovery might be used to 
effect a plantation m the county of Wexford w'as not one which 
Chichester was likely to neglect He did riot, indeed, intend 
to thrust the Irish from their lands He meant that they should 
live on them as before, safe under English guardianship, and 
prospenng m well-being and civilisation To the Celtic tribes- 
man the chicanery of the lawyers was the too certain portent of 
evil to come He knew that Dublin swarmed with adventurers 
who had crossed St George’s Channel to repair their broken 
fortunes, and he w'as filled with a well-grounded suspicion of 
the English-speaking speculator, who w^as able to take every 
possible advantage of legal forms, and was skilled in all the arts 
by which a neighbour’s landmark might be removed without 
open illegality * Even with the best prospect before him the 
Celt was not likely to be very eager to embrace the advantages 

* Report of the Commissioners, Nov. 12, 1613, Irish Cal iv 786 

• “Ain ahis vexantur modts Si cmvis tituli vestigium vel tenu- 
iseimum e\ reconditis archiviis, vel publicis scriniis aut tabulariis (de 
quibus. nulja mentio per multas annorum centunas fando audita fuit) jam 
tandem actuariorum fiaude, dolo, vel avantii in lucem producatur, si 
qua proscnptionis plagula (quse tamen obduct^ postmodum cicatnce, et 
medeia adhibitS sanari potmt, et, si regesta accurate evolvantur, monu- 
mentis commendata repenri queant) ilia vel minima vulnens umbra 
detegitur, enodatur, exprimitur , misenque nepotes premuntur, nudantur, 
spoliantur, et ex cpiimis terntcnis ablegantur, vel ex dommis, hens, ac 
heredibus, deveniunt servorum servi et novorum mancipia dommorum ” 
T. N. {i.e Bishop Roth) Analecta SacrOf (ea 1616), p. 18& 
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offered by a plantation The old system of tenure, with all its 
faults, was familiar to him \ and the old life, with its Mild out 
bursts of animal spints, its joyous disregard of the decencies ot 
civilised existence, was hard to shake off 

In i6ii Chichester’s plan for the settlement of Wexfoid 
was drawn up, and Sir Lawrence Esmond and Sir Edward 
Fisher were sent into the district to survey the lands 
divided, the extent of which was about 61,000 
** acres ^ In making their report the Commissioners 
staled that some 15,000 acres were already held by legal tenure, 
and that 2-1,000 acres were to be set apart for natives of English 
or Irish descent whose lives in some way conformed to the 
English standard, leaving 22,000 to be bestow'ed upon strangers, 
who were expected to build fortified houses or castles foi the 
maintenance of order in the country “ 

It soon became evident that the pioceedings of the Com- 
missioners were not regarded with approbation by the lush 
population Some fifty persons, indeed, who were alieady large 
landed proprietors, and who therefore had good reason to expect 
that their submission would be reckoned to their advantage when 
the division was made, gave their adhesion to the scheme The 
remainder of the population, consisting of about 14,500 men, 
women, and children, of whom about 3,500 would be grown-up 
men, was almost without exception opposed to it 

It would indeed have been strange if it had been otherwise. 
Not only were 22,000 acres, or nearly half the divisible land, 
set apart for strange colonists, but the claims of those 
th^nV who in some way or other possessed freehold rights, 
oppowuon ^jth contempt Of this class there were, 

according to native calculation, 667, and even the English ac- 
knowledged the existence of 440. Of the whole of this number 
no more than 57 weie to receive lands in freehold, in compen- 
sation for those of which they were to be deprived, whilst oi 
these only 21 were to retain the houses which they previously 
occupied. The remainder, on the plea that the amount of land 

> The amount js given m another paper [Irish CaJ iv, 781) as 66,800, 
probably including other lands not divisible. 

* Report, huh Lai iv, 255. 
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which they held was too small to entitle them to consideration, 
were to be e\icted from their possessions, though they were to 
be compensated by receiving farms on leases for years or lives 
fiom the new proprietors As for the tribal rights of some 3,000 
Iiishmen, who had no claim to possess land m freehold at all, 
they weie entirely ignored It is no wonder that the Commis- 
sioners found It expedient to terrify the people into acquies- 
cence by asseitmg that the King, if he pleased, might seize the 
propel ty of all who had taken part in recent acts of rebellion, 
and that they fortified their assertion by empannelling a jury, 
which at once proceeded to the attainder of 185 persons After 
this they were able to explain any manifestation of adverse 
feeling by the misinformation which certain lawyers had spread 
amongst the natives for their own selfish ends ' 

The next step to be taken by the Government was to 
summon a juiy at Wexford to find the King’s title The jury, 
Dtu howevei, pioved recalcitiant, and declared against 
Ajiiiyie- the Clown The juiy was summoned before the 

fusolohiul ,***',, 

foi iheKing Exchequer at Dublin, and it then appeared that, of 
the sixteen of which it was composed, eleven— some, if not all 
of them being closely connected by blood with Sir l^wience 
Esmond, who was one of the Commissioners and principal 
undeitakeis in the plantation “ — weieieady to do as the Govern- 
ment wished The other five were sent to prison and, finally, 
censured— that is to say, in all probability, fined— m the Castle 
Chamber The eleven were then reinforced by others, some 
at least of whom had an interest 111 the proposed plantation, and 
by the new jury thus composed a title was found for the Crown * 
Foi some time, however, little or nothing was done to carry 
this finding into effect Chichester had probablv too much on 
his hands duiing the session of the Parliament which met in 
3613, and at the time of his recall in 1615 he left the Wexford 
plantation to his successor 

Scarcely had Chichester left Ireland when Sir Edward 
Fisher and otheis, of whom William Parsons, the speculator 
> PeliUonofR M'Dnmoie and otheis May(?) 1616, Irish Cal v 248. 

* Report on the Wexford rianlation. Sept. i6ii, tint iv 255, 

* Report of Comm ssioneis, Nov I2, 1613, tM, iv, 781 
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m Irish lands, was one, pieferred a bill in the Exchequer against 
the inhabitants ot a poition of the district, claiming 
March the land as their oi\n in \irtue of a patent from 
Fisher aud the Crown Befoie the native proprietors had time 
to answer, Fishei obtained the seuice of a body of 
soldiers and ejected them from then homes ‘ 

It was probably in consequence of the repi esentations made 
by the injured persons to the new l^oid Deputy that a fiesh 
ifiis survey of the lands was oidered 'W^hen it was finally 
completed, the scandalous aiiangement by which 
pieted neaily half of the divisible land had been reserved 
for the undertaken was fiustiated, and provision was made for 
restricting the strangers to the fourth pait which had been origi- 
na ly intended for them In this way fieeholds w ere provided 
for eighty more Irishmen, who naturall} expi essed their wann 
satisfaction wnth their unexpected good fortune ® Nothing, 
however, was done foi the remaining population Many of 
the ejected took refuge in the hills, and led the life of outlaws, 
robbing where they could From a statement made by St 
John in 1619, that three bundled of them had been killed or 
hanged m the course of three )'ears, it is evident that they must 
have been exceedingly numerous ® Many of th^m weie, no 
doubt, as St John alleged, younger sons having no means of 
life because they w'ere too pioud to woik , but it is highly 
probable that the numbers of the outlaws were sw'ollen by dis- 
satisfied peasants, whose old habits of life w’ere compulsorily 
changed, and w^ho resented, whether they had been small free- 
holders or not, the offer of the position of tenants in exchange 
for their original independence 

In the eyes of St John no harm whatever had been done. 
A few of the dispossessed natives made their wa> to London, 
1630 arrested and transported to Virgi n^ 

Those who returned to Ireland were joined in Dublin 
* by 200 of then fellows, where they reiterated their 
complaints and where they w^ere at once committed to prison. 

‘ Petition of K'Damore and others, Ma> (?) 1616, Irish Cal v 248. 

* Doewra to (?), March 3, 1618, lOtd v 399 

* St. John to the English Council, Sept 29, 1619, ib%d, v 582, 
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As far as mateiial prosperity was concerned Wexford was 
no doubt the better for the change ‘ As in Ulster, houses and 
stiteof castles weie built, and for those who were excluded 
we\ford freehold tenure there were farms to be held at 

long leases, or labourer’s woik with some certainty of employ- 
ment On the other side of the account was the initation 
caused by the denial of rights long held sacred, and the sense 
of insecunty which always follows when the mass of the people 
believes that its Government is actuated by motives which it is 
unable to connect with its own ideas of justice 

It was impossible for any J^ord Deputy to ignore the es- 
trangement between the goveinois and the governed which 
Difficulties naturally resulted fiom the attempt of English states- 
°ish*'oovwn- ^ whole race to a higher stage of avilisa* 

ment tioii by a violent severance of the bonds which united 
the living genet ation to its predecessor. No Lord Deputy, 
howevei, unless he was capable of throwing off the ideas of his 
time, could be expected to act otherwise than as St John had 
acted, or to content himself with a more gradual process of 
impiovement, based upon a lecognition of Irish sentiment, at 
least as a foundation upon which to work 

To the English official the Irish feeling about rehgion was 
as contemptible as the Irish land-system, though it was far more 
Thereiigious difficult to deal With It was not only looted in a 
difficulty sentiment which he regarded as grossly superstitious, 
but It gave stiength to a priesthood the mfluence of which was 
pohtically dangerous, and which could not, by any possibility, 
be otherwise than disloyal to a Protestant sovereign bent on 
maintaining the predominance of his own religion. It is trae 
that a rulei in possession of overwhelming military force would 
have found his wisest course in tolerating what he could not 
alter, and in endeavouring, by the maintenance of order and 
by the gradual diffusion of the blessings of an enhghtened 
government, to rally round him the gratitude of those who 
would owe to him much of their material prosperity, and whose 
spiritual interests were left to their own care. Unhappily, not 

‘ St John and the Council to the English Council, Dec. 6, 1620 
/roA Co/. V. 710 
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only was toleration, in those days, regarded as a bad thing in 
Itself, but the Irish Government had not the command of that 
force which alone could make it feel safe enough to practise it 
The Irish army was a mere skeleton of a military force,* and 
there were no regiments of trained soldiers to be had at short 
notice from England A combination of the Irish tribes even 
from a few neighbourhoods would task all the resources of the 
Deputy, and it was certain that no organisation was so capable 
of bringing about a combination of the natives as that of the 
priesthood of the Church of Rome The difficulty in the 
way of the Government was too political to justify any Lord 
Deputy in refusing to confront it at the same time, it was 
too religious to give him any chance of encountering it with 
success 

Though It was impossible to enforce the payment of a 
shilling fine for each Sunday’s non-attendance at church upon 
Tha fine for ^ whole population, great annoyance was caused 
ance^at”*^' arbitrary selection of individuals to bear the 

church penalty without any corresponding advantage to the 
State. It seemed moie easy to deal with the case of a single 
The port- locality. Ever since the suppression of the rebellion 
towns jn the port towns in the first vear of James’s reign, 
they had taken every oppoitunity of showing their hostility 
to the Government, Of these places Waterford had shown 
i6ia Itself the hardest to deal with It persistently 
elected magistrates who lefused to take the oath of 
for electing Supremacy, In 1612 James ordered Chichester to 
magistrates suppress its municipal liberties, if the citizens refused 
to abandon the course which they had adopted ® The citizens, 
tfixg however, stood firm, and in the autumn of 1613 
Wtterford recusant magistrates were still in office.® The 
position position which Waterford had taken up was the more 
obnoxious to the Government, as it was enabled by its charter 
> On Feb 4, 1622, the whole force consisted of 1,712 men. IrtsA Ccd 

V. 816 

* The King to Chichester, Sept 30, 1612, \bta, iv. 529 
» Moryson to Chichester and the Coimnissioneis, Out 13, 1613, \bid 
IV, 763. 
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to refuse admission to the King’s judges, and thereby to dis- 
pense with the holding of assizes at which penalties might be 
inflicted for nonconformity in religion * 

Scarcely had St John assumed the reins of government 
when the case of Waterford became ripe for action A rule 
i6is was obtained in the Irish Chancery for the seizure of 
of*WaterfoJd charter unless the corporation would voluntarily 
•eued surrender it® Legal difficulties, however, seem to 
have stood m the way, and it was not till 1617 that a verdict 
1617 of a jury of the county of Waterford found the 
Verfirtofa liberties of the city to be forfeited ® Upon this the 
county jury corporation promised to surrender its charter, but 
neglected to fulfil its engagement Accordingly, in the spiing 
of 1618, tlie Couit of Chancery proceeded to a final 
iTte charter judgment, declanng the forfeiture of the mumcipal 
forfeited hbeities of the city * 

It was easier to declaie the charter to be forfeited than 
to know how to supply its place The fixed idea of English 
1619 politicians was that if Irishmen w'ould not come up 
iiantl't^te expectations of their rulers, Englishmen must 

introduced be brought ovei to supply their places. Early in 
1619, therefore, the English Piivy Council proposed that, as 
there was no one in 'W’^aterford fit to occupy a place in a new 
I’rotestant corporation, English merchants should be induced 
to settle in the city, and to undertake its government ® In the 
following August St. John recommended that at least tliirty 
should be induced to emigrate They were to bring their 
families with them, and at least 500/ apiece. What was of 
even greater importance, they must be of good character and 
fit to exercise the office ot a magistrate They would have no 
difficulty in finding accommodation at Waterford, as there was 
plenty of waste ground to build on, including the sites of two 

* Commissioners' Report, Nov 12, 1613, Irtsh Cal, iv. 781. 

- Davies to Lake, Dec. 20, 1615, ibid v 195. 

* St John to Wmwood, Oct n, 1617, %bid v. 373. 

* Docwra lo (?), Morch 3, 1618, titd, v 399. 

* bt John to the English Council, Feb. 26, 1619, tbtd. v 526. 
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ruined abbeys If the owners chose to ask too high a puce, 
the Irish Government would interpose and reduce them to 

i6ao reason ^ The scheme which seemed so hopeful to 
FaUure^of James and St John was wrecked on an unexpected 
the plan obstacle The English Privy Council wrote to the 
mayor and aldermen of Bristol, inviting them to select fitting 
men for the new settlement The traders of Bristol, however, 
were not tempted by the offer of a residence in the midst of 
a hostile population Not one could be induced to leave his 
home for such a purpose, and the government of Water- 
ford had, therefore, for the present to be carried on from 
Dublin ^ 

St John’s career in Ireland was drawing to a close. Early 
in 1621 he was cieated Viscount Grandison m the Irish peerage 
According to the ideas prevalent in England, his 
St John career had not been unsuccessful He had main- 
v^ount tamed the King’s authority, and had advanced 
Grandison. plantations , but complaints were always rife in Ire- 
land, and It was easy to imagine at WTiitehall that a change 
of government was needed rather than a change of system. 

163a Before the end of the year it was resolved that 
GrwldfbOT Grandison should be recalled, and on May 4, 1622, 
recalled he delivered up the sword to the Lords Justices who 
were to exercise authority till the arrival of his successor 

That successor, Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland, in the 
Scottish peerage, owed his appointment to the favour of Buck- 
F iki d A. man, naturally kmdly and desirous of 

fulfilling his duties, he was alike wanting in the 
Deputy clear-sightedness which detects the root of an evil, 
and in the firmness which is needed to eradicate it His letters 
are full of querulous complaints of men and things, and of 
expositions of the intractable nature of the population com- 
mitted to his charge, mingled wath veiy scanty suggestions of 
remedies to be adopted. 

‘ St John and the Council to the English Council, Ang 4, 1619, Irish 
Cal. V 564 

^ Mayor and Aldermen of Bristol to the English Council, Jan 31, 
l6ao, ibid V. 615. 
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When Falkland arrived in Dublin in September, 1622, he 
Sept 6 came with the full resolution of putting an end to the 
Falkland s activity of the Catholic clergy Usher urged him to 
severity in a sermon on the text, “ He beareth not 
„ „ . the swoid m vain,” and Falkland imagined it to be 
clergy to be possible to accomplish that which so many stronger 
61 ence himsclf had failed to do. In a despatch 

to the English Privy Council he drew a dismal picture of the 
1623 state of Ireland Piiests swarmed in every part of 
Prociama. country, and excited the people by telling them 
would soon be a toleration in religion * On 
priests January 21, 1623, the Lord Deputy issued a pro- 
clamation 01 deling the banishment of the priests ® 

Undei no circumstances was such a proclamation likely to 
be obeyed m Ireland, and least of all at a time when the con- 
clusion of the maniage treaty with Spam was the main object 
of the English Government The attitude of the Catholics 
became nioie piovoking than ever when it was known that the 
Prince had gone to Madrid to woo in person a Cathohc bride 
Wild As the summer wore on the wildest rumours were in 
rumours circulation. Tj’ione, it was said, would soon return. 
At the fair at Kells, one Henry Dowdall announced pubhcly 
that the Pimce was actually marned in Spain, and that Buck- 
ingham had carried a cross' before him at the ceremony. At 
Cavan two or three thousand Irishmen gathered to hear mass, 
and threatened to do the like in the parish church ’ In Decem- 
ber the nobility of the Pale thought the time was come when 
A Catholic complaints might be made with effect, and 

depuiatm'n proposed, Under the pretext of offering their congra- 
propobod tulations to the Prince on his return from Spain, to 
send agents to England to state their case^ By this time, 
how^ever, the breach with Spam was already m contempla- 


' Falkland and the Council to the English Council, Oct 1, 1622, 
Irts/i Cal V 954 

^ Pioclamation, Jan 21, 1623, ibid, v. 980. 

* Falkland to Calvert, Oct 20, tbtd, V 1076. 

‘ Falkland to Conway, Dec 14, ibid v, 1 lOi^. 
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tion, and on January 21 Falkland was able to issue ^^ond 

1624 proclamation for the banishment bf ^the ^ 

Bamsiiment pnests ' James, however, was for some time hesi- 
iLgaiP tating whether to throw himself into opposition to 

“ * Spam or not, and on February 17 the English Privy 

Counal checked the ardour of Falkland, directing him to 
Feb 17 content himself with the suppression of tumultuous 
Faikiami assemblies, of the erection of religious houses, and 
held back meetings which were likely to be dangerous to 
the State “ 

Before long, however, the breach with Spain actually took 
place, and Falkland’s hands were freed He was, however, in 
no position to take violent action against the priests, 
rumours in A flesh crop of rumours sprang up, of warlike pre- 
ireiand parations in Spain to be directed to the relief of 
Ireland, and m the midst of the excitement he was compelled 
to stand on the defensive. 

The diminutive army on which alone Falkland could rely 
was in evil plight. When the last Lord Deputy left Ireland it 
State of the been unpaid foi two years and a half. “ For my 

part,” Grandison had written to the English Council 
just before his departure from Dublin, “I pray you to receive 
the intercession I make for them now in the perclose of my 
government as the last words of a dying man that have long 
beheld this lamentable spectacle with much compassion , and if 
I shall be made so unhappy to leave this government with an 
arrear ot half the time I have continued m it, I know I shall 
be followed with a thousand curses, and leave behind me an 
opinion that my unworthiness or want of credit has been the 
cause of leaving the anny in worse estate than ever any of my 
predecessors before me have done”® Under Falkland the 
condition of the soldiers was no better The lush revenue 
was insufficient to pay the expenses of governing the country, 
and there were too many calls on the English exchequer to 
enable the richer country to supply the deficiency It was, 

* Pjoclamation, Jan, 21, 1624, Inth Cal v 1139 

* The English Council to Falkland, Feb. 17, 1624, 7 d/il v 1151, 

* GramUbon to the English Council, Apul 8, 1622, tiullv. 837. 
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theiefore, no slight relief to Falkland when the English Parlia- 
ment of 1624 not only sent fresh reinforcements to 
mn’t^by Ireland, but accompanied them with six months’ 
"gland drawn fiom the subsidies which it had recently 

gianted The relief, however, was but temporaiy In the follow- 

16a:; ing year Falkland complained that the pay of the men 
fallen four months in an ear ‘ The natural con- 
the soldiers sequences ensued The appointed guardians of the 
peace became its worst violators The peaceable inhabitants 

i6afi were robbed, in order that the soldiers might have 
wherewith to live. The discipline of the army was 
““‘d ruined, whilst the discontent of Iiishmen of all classes 
was giievously aggravated ^ 

In the autumn of 1626, when it seemed likely that a war 
with France would be added to a war with Spain, the defence- 
rhearmyto ^^ss State of Ireland could no longei be left unnoticed 
bemorejised English Government One of the Lords of 

the Pale, the Earl of Westmeath, had been for some time in 
London, where he obtained a hearing for the grievances of his 
countrymen With the advice of the English Privy Council, 
Chailes resolved to inciease the army in Ii eland He would 
have a standing foice of 5,000 foot and 500 horse. The sup- 
poiL of such an army muse not, as hitherto, be left to chance. 
As It was hopeless to expect to draw the money which was 
heeded lor the pay of the soldiers from the English exchequer, 
some method of imposing the burden upon Ireland must be 
devised 

If Inshmen were to be induced to find the money, it would 
^ be necessar}’ to pay some attention to their com- 
of Waterford plaints As a preliminary measure the Charter of 
Waterford was restored, and a recusant mayor m- 
fetaUed in office.* 

> FftlklanJ and the Council to the English Council, Nov 28, 1625. 

® Falkland and the Council to the King, March 4, 1626, Add difSS 
3827, fol 56, 74 

* Falkland to Conway, Sept ii, 1626, On Nov 3, die new Mayor 
land Sheriffb sent Conway a present of Irish whiskey, as a token of their 
gratitude .S F, Inland, 
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On September 22 Falkland was directed to convene an 
assembly of the nobility, and to invite them to engage for the 
Stpt 23 P^iynient of a regular contribution by each county 
The nobility for the maintenance of the army In order to in- 
to fluence the deasion of this assembly, a statement of 

tribute concessions which Charles was ready to make 

was to be laid before it. 

These concessions, in the form which they ultimately as- 
sumed, are known in history as the Graces Those which 
First draft of touchcd the burning questions of the Church and 
the Grates ^he land posscsscd a special importance It was 
not likely that anything would be done for that considerable 
portion of the population which had suffered from the suppres- 
sion, without compensation, of the Irish tenuies. The grievances 
which were to be redressed were those of the middle and upper 
Classes It was upon them that the fitful exaction of the shilling 
fine almost exclusively weighed It was from them, too, that 
the complaints against religious disabilities mainly proceeded 
No man, they had often urged, could take office or even prac- 
tise in the law courts without taking the oath of supremacy In 
the reign of James a Court of Wards had been established in 
Ireland, w’hich claimed the light of providing that the heirs 
which fell under its control should be educated in the Protestant 
religion, and which tendered the oath of supremacy to the heir 
arriving at full age before it permitted him to enter upon his 
inheritance 

For most of these grievances provision was made by the 
Giaces Charles could not persuade himself to abandon his 
hold upon heirs under age, but he consented to substitute for 
the old oath of supremacy a new oath of allegiance which no 
loyal Catholic would feel any difficulty in taking, and to re- 
nounce, except in special cases, the shilling fine for non-attend- 
ance at church 

On the land question the Graces were still more liberal. 
By consenting to the acceptance of sixty years’ pos- 

Articles 1, 

affecting the scssioii as a bar to all claims of the Crown based 
upon irregulanties of title, Charles put an end to 
the prevailing fear of fresh plantations, a boon which was more 
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especially welcome m Connaught The landowners there had 
received a recognition of their titles from Elizabeth and James, ^ 
but the officials entrusted with the duty of enrolling the patents 
by which this recognition acquired legal force had neglected 
their ivork. Charles now dedared that no advantage should 
be taken of the omission Finallj, he promised to call a Par- 
liament in Ireland to take into consideration the grievances of 
his subjects “ 

On November 15 an assembly of the Irish nobility was held 
at Dublin Its consent was asked to the bargain proposed by 
the King, but its members professed themselves in- 
irishnoMicy Competent to make a money grant without consulting 
consulted neighbours, and the meeting was theiefore 

prorogued until April, when the bishops and peers of which it 
was composed might be reinforced by a body of commissioners 
selected by some kind of irregular election in the counties ® 

During the interval, Falkland’s mind assumed every hue of 

* In view of Wentworth’s subsequent proceedings in Connaught, the 
following extract from a letter from London is worth reading, as showing 
thT.t the landowners of that province had every reason to underNtand the 
question as settled in their favour “ My Lord Chi[chester] hath wiit to 
the Duke concerning the business of the Connaught surrenders, and till he 
heareth from him he forheareth to give answer to your letteis The 22nd 
of the last month, amongst other Insh business, the Commissioners attending 
the Lords of the Council, the Connaught surrenders were spoken of, and how 
they were in fear of a plantation The Lords so much declared themselves 
against a plantation that, though they did not absolutely or 'er it at the 
Boaid, yet they gave commandment to Mr Meautys that there waited, to 
keep a remembrance that they were of opinion and held it fit that his 
Maiesty would be pleased to signify his pleasuie to the Deputy, that m 
case thev wanted a due form, eithei in surrendering, parsing, or enrolling 
their patents in due time, that some should be sent hither out of that 
province authorised, who should bring one of their patents wilh him, if all 
keep but one form, which shall be viewed by the King’s learned counsel, 
fiom whom they should receiie a form of passing all the rest , and that 
there should be one easy and certain late set down what every one should 
pav for passing them anew ” J. W to Falkland, Dec 4, 1624, Ad(L 
MSS 3827, fol. 45 . 

® Oiiglnal draft of the Graces. Sept, 22. 1626, S, P. Ireland. 

■ Diary of the Assembly, ilnd. 
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querulous despair Everyone in Ii eland was taking his own 
Falkland m coursc without regard for the authority of the Loid 
despair Deputy The example of VVateiford had encouraged 
the other towns of the South to elect recusant mayors. The 
soldiers weie in a state of mutiny for want of money The 
counties refused to keep the troops any longer The English 
settlers weie as recalcitiant as the men of Irish birth In 
Fermanagh the new settleis declared that, rather than continue 
to keep the 50 soldiers who had been cessed upon them, they 
would throw up their estates and leave the countiy “If,” 
wrote the Lord Deputy, “any violence should bieak out there 
(and It IS not unlikely) and amongst the English, as they seem 
to menace, what could contain the lush counties?” 
From Antrim came the same tale of resistance The 
plantation theie, according to the report of the principal gentle- 
men of the county, was only in its infancy Their tenants weie 
for the most pait strangers of British birth, who would rather 
leave then lands than undergo such heavy burdens ' In various 
parts of the country wood-kerne were robbing and committing 
outiages m scatteied bands. The Lord Deputy was Unable to 
disperse them because he had no money with which to pay the 
officer whom he had selected to command the tioops destined 
for the service against them ® Falkland, no doubt, had fallen 
on evil times It was not he who had made Ireland what it was. 
Yet It was unfortunate that in such a crisis a man so utterly 
v/ithout resource should have been at the head of the Insh 
Government. 

The day appointed for the meeting of the Assembly in its 
new shape was Apnl 19 Before the opening of the proceedings 
A-priiip the Lord Deputy attended Christ Church in state 
sermon was preached by Downham, the Bishop 
wrmon. of Deny He chose for his text the words out of 
the song of Zachanas “That we, being delivered out of the 

' Falkland to the English Connal, Oct. 15, Nov 10, 1626 The in- 
habitants of Fermanagh to Falkland, Nov (?), 1626 The Eai] of Anfnm 
and the Justices of the Peace of Antrim to Falkland, beb. 2, 1627, S, A 
Irt’and, 

* Falkland to the English Council, Feb 17, 1627, ihd. 
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hands of our enemies, might serve Him without fear ” It soon 
appeared who they weie whom the bishop regarded as his 
enemies He read out a declaration against toleration to which 
all the bishops had lecently set their hands To grant a tolera- 
tion was to be accessory to superstition and idolatry, and to 
the perdition of the seduced people It was especially impious 
to set religion to sale When he had finished reading, Down- 
ham cried out, in a loud voice “ Let all the people say Amen ' ” 
From the whole of the assemblage the Aniens rose loudly 
When the sermon was o\er, Falkland told the Bishop that his 
words must be sent to the King. Downham, however, stood 
his ground, and tieclared that he was not ashamed of anything 
he had said ^ 

The declaration of the bishops was certain to dispose an 
Assembly, in which the Catholics were laigely represented, to 
„ place Itself in opposition to the wishes of the Govern- 
forced Ai!- ment Ihe Assembly, m fact, at once replied by a 
refusal to contribute to the army, and, though Falk- 
tnbunon foj. ^ajs, he fouiid It im- 

possible to move It from tlie position which it had taken up 
The reason openly given for this refusal was the poverty of the 
country, but Falkland gatheied from woids which had been 
let fall by some of the Lords of the Pale, that the real object 
of their desires was to substitute a militia commanded by them- 
May2 selves for a standing army On May 2 he dismissed 
contuUed*^ the repiesentative members of the Assembly, retaining 
separately the noblcs for a few days longer in the vain hope 
that they would be more submissive Their reply was that they 
had given all that they could, and that they would indict the 
sheiifis, on a charge of treason, if they levied cess for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers In future, it was said, householders 
will ‘ shut up then doors,’ and the soldiers may foice them 
and take what they list, but give to them with their ‘own 
goodwill they will not’ Under these circumstances die at- 
tempt to conahate the nobility was necessaiily abandoned 
Falkland wrote, as he had often written before, that unless 


‘ Judgment of the Archbishops and Bishops, .S’, P. It timid. 
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money were sent from England, it would be impossible to 
govern Ireland * 

On May 12 a letter ainved from the English Privy Council 
showing Falkland a way out of the difficulty He was to inform 
May 13 the Insh that their opinion was not asked on the 
The^nsh question whether the new army was to be maintained, 
pay or whether the requisite sum was to be le\ led in Ire- 

land All that was required of them was advice as to the most 
convenient way of lev)- mg the money Upon this a few of the 
I ords of the Pale were summoned befoie the Council 
iev?e*dfor^ Under stress they either agieed to the le\y of a cess, 
or at least did not openly reject it , whilst, op the 
other hand, permission was given for the election by the cities 
and counties of agents to lepresent to Charles the 
grievances felt in Iieland Even with this prospect 
of obtaining further concessions the Lords of the Pale refused 
to take any part in the assessment of the cess * 

It may be that it was easier to raise an opposition to Falk- 
land at Dublin than to contend with the King himself and the 
1638. Pnvy Council at Whitehall At all events, when the 
CoiSution appeared in London in the spring of 1628 

agretd to they gave complete satisfaction to the Government. 
They bound Ireland, as far as they were able to bind her, to 
provide 4,oooZ a year for three years, a sum which would be 
sufficient to support the army The payment was to commence 
at once, and was to be deducted from the subsidies which 
might be gianted in the next Parliament 

In return Ireland received the Graces somewhat amplified, 


> Diaiy of the Assembly. Falkland and Council to the English 
Counal, Apnl 20, May 3, 9, 1627, S P Ireland The following extract 
from a speech made by Usher on Apnl 30 is woith the consideration of 
those who hold that the Irish were not wronged by the plantations 
We,” said the Archbishop, “have brought new planteis into the land, but 
have left the old inhabitants to shift for themselves, who, being strong of 
body, and (iaily increasing in number, and seeing themselves deprived of, 
theu ancient means of mamtenance, which they and their ancestors have 
formerly enjoyed, will undoubtedly be ready, when any occasion is offered, 
to disturb our quiet. ” 

“ Diajy of the Assembly, S P. Ireland 
VOL. VIIL c 
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but modified by the omission of the engagement to abstain 
from enforcing the weekly fine for non attendance at 
The Graces allegiance, the abandon- 

ment of the right to enforce the King’s title to land which had 
been in pnvate hands for more than sixty years, were both 
conceded, and a special promise was given that the landowners 
of Connaught should receive in the next Parliament a con- 
firmation of then estates, ‘to the end the same may never* 
hereafter be brought into any further question by us, our hens, 
and successors ’ ‘ 

November 3 was fixed as the day on which the promised 
Parliament was to meet, and the writs for the elections were 
actually issued by Falkland * The English Council, 
Parliament howcver, reminded him tliat Poyning’s law imposed 
summoned them the task of approving of all Bills to be 

submitted to the Houses in Dublin, and that he had not left 
them time to give the necessary attention to the 
II u LOunt«r- business Though some at least of the elections had 
maiided already taken place,^ Falkland was obliged to an- 
nounce that he had acted beyond his powers, and to withdraw 
the wilts which he bad i^sued^ 

There is no reason to suppose that anything more than a 
brief delay was intended * In the spring of 1629, however, the 


' The King to Falkland with instructions enclosed, May 24, 1628, 
5 P Ireland 

- Falkland to the King, July 29, tbtd 

* At Dublin, the election took place on Oct 7 The Protestant can- 
didates had about 1,000 votes, the Catholic about 1,400, ‘ most very poor 
men, as porters, d.c ’ Sir J Ware’s Diary, Cnnacombe Court MSS 

* Falkland and the Council to the English Council, Sept 8 , 3 " h eland 

^ Most writers dinrge the King with delibeiately breaking his promise 

to summon a Paihament The correspondence in die iitcUe Papers war- 
rants a different conclusion On Aug. 15 the English Counul wide to 
Conway that the time allowed them was too short to correspond with the 
Deputy on difficulties which might anse m the preparation of the Bills 
They therefore did not think Paihament could meet in November “ If 
his Majeity," they went on to say, “do continue his purpose to have it 
called any time the next wmtei, we hold it very necessary that we should 
receive speedy direction to appoint a Committee of some intelligent men 
of the courses of that kingdom to consider of all such things as will be 
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English Council was anxiously smoothing away difficulties 
before the approaching session at Westminster, and it is no 
matter of surpiise that, 'when that session came to an untimely 
end, Charles should ha-ve been in no mood to encounter ano- 
ther Parliament at Dublin The very name of a Pailiament 
must have brought before his eyes a vision of not and confu- 
sion, of false charges shouted out against his faithful ministeis, 
and of a Speaker held down by Molence in the chair Unfor- 
tunate as the delay may have been, it is suiely unnccessaiy to 
seek further for the motives of those who caused it 

Not that causes were wanting to make Chailes hesitate to 
follow on the path on which he had enteicd The Catholic 
March priests coustiucd the concessions already made as 
with'the** an acknowledgment of weakness. In Monaghan 
Catholics they invaded the churches, diove away the Protestant 
incumbents, and celebrated mass at the re-established altais 

necessary to be resolved of foi the prepaiation of a Parliament then, and 
they to make repoit unto us of theh conclusions .... and wo hold it 
furthei requisite that his Majesty would be pleased to direct us to write to 
the Deputy and Council there concerning his gracious jileasure of holding 
the Pailiament, for that we doubt that they in that kingdom begin to glow 
into some diffulence of the continuance of his M.ijcsty’s intention in that 
behalf, having hoaid nothing of it since the going over of the ngents.’* On, 
thezist, Conway answered that the King was satisfied with thtir statement, 
and ordered them to write to the Deputy and Council in Ireland, ‘ to assure 
them of his Majesty’s constant lesolulion to have a rmhament called and 
bolden there as soon as the needful forms and preparations for that assembly 
wdl admit, which your Loidships may intmiale are already in hand anrl 
shall be prosecuted with all fitting e\pedUion ’ On the asth the (. ouncil 
wrote accordingly, and their letter was received by Falkland on Sept. 5 
The ne'st day the Deputy, with the advice of his Council, lesolvcd that the 
elections should nevertheless pioceed, pioposing to adjouin Parliament 
when It met. Meanwhile, on Sept 9, a committee o' lawyers in I ondon 
ceitified the Enghsh Council that an Irish Pailmraent could not even be 
summoned till the Bills to be laid before it had been ajipioveJ under the 
Great Seal of England This, I suppose, settled the matter, and the sum- 
mons must have been rescinded on the intimation of this opinion. There 
IS nothing heie showing any underhand desire of the King to postpone the 
meeting of Parliament Why the postponement lasted so long is merely a 
matter of conjecture, and the explanation given al ove seems to he sulB» 
ciently reasonable to make it unnecessary to lesurt to the idea of deceit. 
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In Dublin buildings were erected as a monastery for the friars, 
and there too mass was attended openly by large crowds 

Nor was the internal harmony of the Irish Government 
itself such as to fit it for the delicate task of meeting Parlia- 
ment The Loid Deputy, supported by the majority 
in'thfi^’li of the Council, was engaged in bitter strife with a 
Council minority, amongst the members of which the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Loftus of Ely, and Sir Francis Annesley, 
afterwards notorious as Lord Mountnorus, were the two most 
conspicuous It was beheved that this mmonty to some ex- 
tent sympathised with the Irish nobility and gentry in their 
complaints against the Government, and after the dissolution 
jga, of the Assembly, which met at Dublin m 1627, de- 
charges were bi ought against the Chancellor, 
ug:aini.t tho piobably at Falkland’s instigation, in which he was 
nanue lot malversation in his office, but of 

giving encouragement to the malcontents to refuse supplies 
to the King In the summer of 1628 the case against him was 
heaid in London His answers to some of the charges were 
considered to be sufficient, and he was allowed to return to 
Dublin in the full exercise of the authonty of his office, pend- 
ing further inquiry into the remainder The result was regarded 
as a triumph by Loftus, who followed it up by asking leave 
to prosecute m the Star Chamber the persons who had brought 
unfounded accusations against him ^ 

If Falkland was to hoM his own at Dubhn, it behoved him 
to catch the eye of his sovereign by some act of vigour, and 
there could be little doubt that the blow, if a blow there was to 
be, would fall on the native Irish From the beginning of his 
adrainisti ahon, Falkland had been anxious not merely to carry 
out the plantations which had been handed down to him by 
his predecessor, but to set on foot new ones of his own As 
The Byrnes as in 1623 he had cast his eye upon a district 

of Wicklow amongst the Wicklow mountains, inhabited by thq 
sept of the Byrnes In bypast time this sept had been noted 

> Charges against the ILiOid Chancellor, with his answers, June 2. 
The Lord Chancellor to Conway, Aug n, 1628, S. F. eland. Pro- 
ceedings of the Council, J uly 7, tbid 
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for Its turbulence In the last years of Elizabeth, when all 
England was in confusion, Phelim Byrue, who was now the chief 
of the sept, with otheis of his relatives and dependents, had 
been guilty of an act of unusual atrocity Having tiackcd Sir 
Piers Fitzgerald to a house in which he had taken refuge with 
his wife and daughter, they had set fire to the thatch and had 
burnt the whole party alive ^ Since the accession of James, 
however, Phelim had settled down to a regular life, and had 
endeavoured to gain a edit in Dublin for keeping some kind 
of order amongst his wild neighbours. 

A district such as that of the Byrnes was ceitain to attract 
the notice of Falkland, who had placed himself in the hands 
Falkland William Parsons, the Master of 

wisheico the new Couit of Wards, who combined a theoreti- 
cal belief in the virtues of the plantation system 
Wicklow ^ shiewd regard for his own interest In 

1623, therefore, Falkland proposed to set up a plantation in 
Wicklow Much to his suipiise, he found that his scheme 
found no countenance in England. The Commissioneis for 
Irish Causes, who had been appointed to give advice to the 
English Privy Council, repoited that, however excellent the 
plantation system was, it had been much abused by persons 
who had got large estates into their possession without fulfil- 
ling the obligations under which they had come They there- 
fore recommended that the Lord Deputy should content hmi- 
self with breaking up the dependency of the people on their 
chiefs, and should dispose of the lands amongst the natives 
themselves at profitable rents ® 

Two years later, Falkland returned to the charge. He now 
announced tliat he had discoveied a dangerous conspiracy, m 
which the Byrnes were concerned, together with the Butlers, 

• Peposition of W Eustace. Gilbeit’s Hisf, of the Irtsh Con/eleraiiett, 
« 205.' ^ 

Falkland to me English Council, May 3. The Comini'^ioners for 
Insb affairs, to the English Council, July, 1623, InsA Cal v, 1019, 1058. 
The Commissioners were not, as Mi Piendergast supposes {Btf. to Irish 
Cal V ), ‘a Committee of the Pnvy Council,’ but a consultative body 
outside iL 
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the Cavcnaghs, and the Tooles Two of Phelim’s sons were 
accused of participauon in it. The Lord Deputy 
^March^2s declared that the only way of dealing with such men 
discover!, a was to seize their lands and establibh a plantation 
upon them ^ 

Once more the Commissioners for Irish Affairs stood be- 
tween the impatient Lord Deputy and his piey They seem 
Falkland is to have entirely disbelieved the charges which Falk- 
M wmaL hinted at, and advised ‘ as the best course 

laiids to reduce that barbarous country to some good 
settlement,’ that Phelim should receive a giant of all the lands 
claimed by him, on condition of making a grant to his six 
younger sons of 200 acres apiece, to be held in freehold He 
himself, according to the report, had been ‘ loyal and of good 
desert to the state,’ and his sons were ‘propel men and civilly 
bred.’ The time was not seasonable for a new plantation ® 

For a long time Falkland kept silence He and his sub- 
ordinates weie, however, much interested in making out a case 
against the Byiiies On August 27, 1628, just after the Lord 
Chancellor had returned from England with the honouis of 
victory, the Lord Deputy wiote a triumphant letter to the King, 
i6a8 announcing that he had now completed his discovery 
F-uufiiif of great conspiiacy of which he had for three 
been upon the track Phelim Byrne and his six 
sons ® had been indicted at the Wicklow assues, and a 
covery- tTuc bill had been found against them. The father and 

five of the sons were lodged in Dublin Castle, and would be tned 
the next term. The other son, Hugh, was in London, sohcit- 
ing favour for his father and his brothers He was as guilty 
as the rest, and should either be sent to Dublin or imprisoned 
m England, Let the King grant no pardon to any of the family 
before the trial, or give away their estates till the Deputy and 
the Irish Council had been consulted. “ For, ” added Falkland 

> Falkland to Conway, March 25, 1625, Irish Cal v. 1398 
* Report of the Commasisioners for Irish Affairs S. P, L eland Un- 
datea, Cnailes I 

» The report of the Commissioners last mentioned speaks of six younger 
uns. Probably one had died since. 
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“ It IS without all peradventure that the well settlement of these 
escheats do most importantly concern the settlement of the 
future peace and tranquillity of this kingdom in security and 
])eipetuity with the assured good and advantage of the 
Crown ” ‘ 

To Falkland’s intense astonishment, Charles replied that he 
had received a petition from the Byrnes complaining of ill-lreat- 
Oct 3 ment, and that he had therefore directed the forma- 
tion of a committee of the Irish Privy Council to 
t)on investigate the matter with impartiality * When the 
names of the committee were read, those of Falkland’s greatest 
enemies— the Loid Chancellor, Sii Francis Annesley, and Sir 
Aithur Savage — appeared amongst them 

By his answer, the Lord Deputy showed that he regarded 
the King’s orders not only as the lesult of an unwoithy intiigue, 
but as dll ected entirely against himself He objected, he said, to a 
petition in which his Majesty’s deputy was to be ‘ ariaigned in ’ 
his ‘proceedings m the discovery and prosecution of tiaitors by 
persons’ subordinate to him in his ‘ government, to the great 
blemish of’ his ‘honour andintegrity, whilst thepeisons accused, 
and by twelve men— of the best consequence in then country- 
found guilty, shall be so protected fiom trial, and against a lawful 
veidict, be supposed and suggested still innocent’ On this ground 
Falkland begged that the tiials might proceed, and execution be 
deteiied till the King had been fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case “ If m the process,” he ended by saying, 
“it shall appear that my actions and aims in this service have 
not been in all circumstances becoming the person I am in the 
office I exercise, as full of candidness, moderation, clemency, 
uprightness, and integuty as of circumspection, vigilancy, 
mdustry, cost and hazaid, my head on the block shall be the 
price of my folly and iniquity , so, on the contrary pait, if I be’ 
found upnght, that my honoui be repaired and an inquisition 
made what bad brokers of this or that land have been em- 
ployed, and what means they have used to blind authority and 

' Falkland to the King, Aug 27, 1628, .S', P, Ireland, 

* The King to I'alkland, Oct. 3, 1628, d>td. 
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purchase corrupt friendship, to procme favour for so gross and 
capital offenders, and to pervert justice , for I that know what 
attempts have been made upon myself can easily divine what 
essays may have been made and ways sought elsewheie 

Whatever might be the truth about the Byrnes Falkland 
stands self-condemned No thought of the possibility of a 
miscarriage of jusbce occurred to him , no recollection that, if 
some members of the committee were his enemies, others were 
not, and that one of them at least. Archbishop Usher, might 
be trusted to see that the investigation ordered should be honest 
and impartial Falkland’s mind was so filled with the sense of 
his own offended dignity, that no loom was left in it for any 
other consideration 

The Commissioners set to work amidst unexampled diffi- 
culties. Not only did the Lord Deputy refuse to render any 
November assistance, but he threw every possible obstacle in 
Difficulties their way. As the greater number of available wit- 
ofthewm- nesses were in close piison in the Castle, they could 
not be brought up for examination without Falkland’s 
permission That permission he refused to give, and he turned 
an equally deaf ear to the requests of Byrne and his sons to be 
informed of the precise nature of the crime of which they were 
charged ® It was enough xhat he had himself made up his mind 
that they were guilty 

The Commissioners had therefore recourse to 
Jan ao such evidence as they could derive from persons still 
Se^i^vesu-'^ at liberty, and this they forwarded to England with- 
gation comment of their own ® 

The tale which is to be unravelled from the statements 
made before the Commissioners is no doubt one which might 
be to some extent modified, if we could hear the other side. 
Yet It IS hardly possible that any modification could make 
It otherwise than revolting The witnesses upon whose testi 

‘ Fallcland to the King, Oct, 20, 1628, S P, Iceland 

* Falkland’s answer to Bnan Byrne’s petition, Nov 8. Falklands 
answer to Phelim Byrne’s petition, Nov 12, 1628, tbui, 

* The Committee to the Enghsh Pnvy Council, Jan 20, 1629, ihtd. 
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mony the Byrnes had been indicted were for the most part 
condemned felons, who had saved their lives by offering to give 
such evidence as was sought for by peisons m authority, or 
who weie driven to offei their testimony by thieats or even by 
tortuie One witness against the Byines had been placed on 
the rack, another had been put naked on a burning gridiron 
Those who had got up the case by such means as these w^ere 
Lord Esmond, Sir Henry Bellings, Sii William Parsons, William 
Giaham, and others who were hungeiing for a shaie in the new 
plantation. One witness, Hugh Macgarrald, deposed ‘ that he 
was apprehended by William Giaham, the Provost Marshal, who 
kept him seven days in his custody, tied with a hand-lock, and 
two several times the said Giaham thieatened to hang the ex- 
aminate if he would not do service against Phelim MacPheaglr , ^ 
one time sending for a laddei, and another time showing him 
a tree whereon he would hang him, and the lopes or withs , 
but the exanimate, making protestation of having no matter to 
lay to the said Phelim's chaige, did choose rather to suffer than 
to impeach him without a cause ’ Anothei witness, Demiot 
O’Toole, deposed that since his committal ‘he hath been 
solicited by Sii Henry Bellings to do seivice against Phehm 
MaePheagh and his sons in accusing them, . with piomises 
that m lecompense thereof he should be enlarged and have his 
own pardon, and if the exanimate did not yield to do such ser- 
vice, that he, the exanimate, should be hanged.’ He deposed also 
that ‘ the said Sir Henry dealt with him in like manner, with the 
like promises, for accusing Phelim MaePheagh with the death 
of Mr Pont All which the examinate denied, being unable to 
accuse them theieof’ O’Toole proceeded to tell how Falkland 
himself interfered, and ‘willed the examinate to choose whether 
of the three Provost Maishals he would be hanged by ’ 

Similar depositions were forthcoming in plenty. The mode 
of finding the indictment at the Wicklow assi/es was as iniqui- 
tous as the mode in which the evidence had been collected. 
The foreman of the grand jury was Sir James Fitzgerald, whose 
father had been burnt alive in the muiderous attack in which 


' t,e, Pbelnii Byrne. 
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Phelim Byme had been concerned Another juryman was Sir 
Henry Belhngs, who had been one of his chief accusers, and 
the remainder were in some way or another connected with 
the men who coveted the lands occupied by the Byrnes, whilst 
the greater part of them were legally disqualified from servmg 
on a grand jury at all ‘ 

The one man who could see nothing in all this calling for 
inquiry was Falkland It is most unhkely that he had de- 
liberately given his authority to the execution of an 

Falkland’s . ® u ..i 

position unjust sentence He had rather been a tool in the 

shaken. hands of men who had made use of him for their 
own purposes In the mind of a Lord Deputy there must 
always have been a latent presumption that any given Irishman 
was likely to have been guilty of conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, as well as a strong suspicion that his followers and kins- 
men were disinclined to tell tales against him unless they were 
diiven by threats and toitures to tell the tiuth Even with 
men like Sir Henry Bellings the wish to prove the Byrnes 
tiaitois, for the sake of then lands, was probably father of a 
deaded conviction that they actually were so What w’as 
specially repiehensihle in Falkland was his utter inability to 
perceive that the evil system which surrounded him fell in any 
Faikijjd'g way shoit of ideal justice It was a high indignity, 
apology he had lately wiitten to the King, that his conduct 
should be examined by a commission, whilst the tiial of traitors 
was suspended after they had been found to be malefactors by 
the testimony of sixteen loyal men impannelled legally “ 

In consequence of the inquiry held at Dublin the Byrnes 
were set at liberty ^ After this it was impossible to allow Falk- 
land to remain lungei in Ireland^ In January, the Earl of 

‘ The case of the O’Byrnes of Wicklow, Gilbert’s Hist of the Irish 
Confederation, u I by. 

* Falkland to the King, Dec 8, 1628, Gilbeit, li 210 

* Part of their lands is said to have remained in the hands of Sir W, 
Parsons Carte’s Ormond, 1 27 

•* The strongest point in Palldand’s favour is that a letter taking his 
pair, and written by the majority of the In',!! Council, bears the signature 
of Usher, who was one of the Commiswoners The wnters refer the King 
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Danby was named as bis successor Danby, however, was not 
veiy willing to engage again in the service of the State, and on 
August 10, 1629, the Lord Deputy was ordered to 
Faikiuid’s hand ovei his authority to the Lords Justices, on 
the decent pretext that the King needed his advice 

at home ' 

The Loids Justices were the Lord Chancellor and Richard 
Boyle, Earl ot Cork, who respectively represented the two 
The Lords factions mto wliich the Irish Council had been divided 
justiLes during the last years of Falkland’s office. So bitterly 
hostile weie they to one another, that Charles thought it well 
to accompany their appointment with a message charging them 
to lay aside all personal rivalry m regard for the public service ^ 
Such a combination did not promise much amendment in 
the conduct of the lush government The Lords Justices in- 
deed weie not entirely idle They reduced the aimy, and were 
thus able to spread over four years the contribution which had 
been granted for three They also proceeded vigorously against 
the convents and the open celebration of the mass in Dublin. 
The fiiars and nuns were driven out, and their houses seued 
for the King’s use. 

On May ii, 1630, about 200 lords and gentlemen were 

to the information which he had received at the beginning of Falkland’s 
goi eminent concerning the turbulence of the district of the Byrnes. 
“Tins,” they proceed to say, "being at that time the declaration of the 
State, moved youi Deputy— being a stranger— to have a wary aspect upon 
those people for the common peace, which he hath carefully performed ” 
When a Spanish invasion was threatened, several persons were examined, 
and It was discovered that Phelira had entered into a combination for 
raising a commotion, and that a jusUce of the peace haa been murdered 
in consequence, before which they had never heard of any displeasure of 
the Deputy’s against Phelim They then expressed their belief that he had 
no aim except ‘ the reduceiiieiit ’ of Phelmi’s country ‘ to the conformity of 
other civil parts. ’ The lush Council to the King, April 28, 1629, S, P. 
h eland. The last quoted clause probably bits the mark The sense of 
justice is often overpoweied m well-intentioned persons by an ill-regulated 
sense of public duty. There was afterwards an inquiry m England, of 
which few pariiculars have i cached us, 

‘ The King to Falkland, Aug xo, 1629, S. P. lulattd, 

> The ICing Ao Wilmol, Aug 5, ibid. 
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summoned to the council-table, and were asked whether they 
wished to have a Parliament or not All, with the single ex- 
1630 ception of Lord Gormanston, answered in the afifir- 
A mative It was then settled that it should meet in 

menttobe November ^ When, however, November arrived, no 

summoned . . 

attempt was made to carry out this agreement 
The day, however, at last arnved when a Parliament must 
163a Christmas, 1632, the contribution 

Jan 12 would come to an end In the pieceding January ® 
Deputy^'^ Charles announced that he had chosen a new Lord 
nounced Deputy Wentwoith was entrusted with the task of 
bnnging Ireland to order, though more than a year was to pasb 
before he arrived at Dublin to take up the duties of his office. 

* SirJ Ware’s Diary, Ctowcotnbe Court NSS 

* The King to the I^rds Justices, Jan. I2, 1632, Straff LeiUrst L hi. 
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WENTWORTH IN IRELAND. 

The new Lord Deputy had alieady shown himself to be pos-’ 
sessed of some of the highest qualifications of a ruler. He had 
jg,, a rapid intelligence, a firm will, and a fixed resolution 
Wentworth's no private interests to stand in the way of 

the interests of the State In his conespondence 
goveroment With I,aud this resolution was expressed by the word 
of Ireland * thorough ’ There was to be thoiough earnest- 
ness, thorough self-abnegation in the service of the State, 
thorough activity, too, of proceeding against those who opposed 
their own inactivity or greed to the just requirements of the 
Government. Such a man could haidly seek less than abso- 
lute power. Every evil which he connected with Pailiamentary 
or official independence in England would return upon him 
She Irish with redoubled foice m Ireland Privy councillors 
ofticiais officers of various kinds had been long accus- 

tomed to range themselves in opposing factions, and too many 
of them regarded their posts as property to be used for the 
best advantage, and would turn sharply upon the man who 
required from them the zealous activity which he himself dis- 
played Nor was it possible in Ireland to fall back upon 
The Irish Parliament as a contiolling force In England the 
Parliament, y^i^e of Parliament was coming to be more than 
ever the voice of an united nation In Ireland there was no 
nation to represent. Theie might be members elected by the 
English colonists, and members elected by the Irish population, 
but there was no common feeling, no possibility of combining 
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dissimilar elements so as to form a basis of authority What 
Ireland needed was a government like that of India in the 
present day, supporting itself on an nresistible army and guided 
by statesmanlike intelligence It was unfortunate that in their 
honourable anxiety to raise Ireland to the level of England, 
English statesmen had thiiist upon the country institutions for 
which it was manifestly unfit Parliaments divided into two 
nearly equal factions, with scarcely a point in common, juries 
delivenng verdicts from feai or favour, could never give real 
strength to a Government Wentwoith did not respect these 
institutions. He believed himself capable of doing 
^rtemof * more for Ireland than Irishmen themselves could 
government. Unhappil}', his vcry intellectual superiority led 
him to think very much of doing the thing that was light and 
profitable, and very little of the morality ot the means which he 
took to accomplish his ends ‘ If Parhaments or juries objected 
to give effect to his schemes, their resistance was to be overcome 
by threats, persuasion, or cajolery He had come to legard all 
constitutional restraints as mere impediments to honest action 
“I know no reason then,” he subsequently wiote to Laud, 
after he had been a few months in Ireland, “ but you may as 
well rule the common lawyers in England as I, poor beagle, 
do heie , and yet that I do, and will do, in all that concerns 
my master’s service, at the peril of my head I am confident 
that the King, being pleased to set himself in the business, is 

’ I do not Ivjiow whether Wentworth was a student of Machmvelh 
But theie is much in his conduct in Ireland which reminds us of The 
Piitict, not only in hi-^ recoj^nition that good goveinment is the firmest 
support of authority, hut in paiticular acts The settlement of Connaught, 
for instance, is the translation into action of Macbiavelli’s words, cap in 
“ L’ altro mighoi remedio h mandare colonie in uno o in duoi luoghi, che 
siano quasi le chiavi di qucllo Stato , perch^ ^ nece<^no o far questo, o 
tenervi assai gente d’ arrae p fanteiie Nelle colonie non spende molto il 
Pnncipe, e sen^ sun spesa, o poca, ve le manda e liene , e solamcnte 
offende coloro a chi loghe il campi e le case per daile a nuovi abitatori, 
che sono una minima paite di quello Stato ” Another of Machiavelli’s 
maxims was turned against him by Cliailes (cap xix ) “Di che si pu6 
trnrre un altro notaliile, che li pnnupi debhono le cose di caiico metter 
sopia d’ ollri, e le cose di graaia a si medesimi ” 
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able by his wisdom and ministers to cariy any just and 
honourable action through all imaginary opposition, for real 
there can be none , that to start aside for such panic feais as 
a Prynne or an Eliot shall set up, were the meanest folly in the 
whole world , that, the debts of the Crown taken off, you may 
govern as you please”* Nor was it only witli lawjeis and 
Parliaments that he was ready to deal in this high-handed 
fashion In his impatience of ignorant obstructiveness, he shut 
his eves to the necessity of respecting the ideas and habits of a 
population, and he forgot that multitudes who had no means 
of enfoicing his attention to their wishes might neveitheless 
cling with tenacious peitinacity to then old ways in spite of all 
that he could do to lead them in another direction 

In cair>ing out the enterpiise upon which he had em- 
barked, the King’s name was to Wentworth a tower of strength 
In England he had never scrupled to use it fieely, as if 
the establishment of the royal authority was identical with the 
interests of the State In Ireland it was far more identical 
with them than in England Only in the King’s name could 
Wentworth rebuke the elements of disorder and corruption, 
could teach idle and selfish officials to labour for the public 
good, could snatch public propeily out of the hand of the 
robber, and could contend against the abuses of ages from 
which the poor suffered oppression, and the iich and powerful 
reaped advantage 

The first necessity of a Government thus situated was to 
possess an army upon which it could thoroughly depend Yet 
Need of decided was the feeling in Ireland against a con- 
tinuance of the contributions, that it seemed hopeless 
to obtain the money needed foi the suppoit of the 
soldiers without a moie open breach of legality than Wentworth 
deemed expedient In the opinion of the Lords Justu’es 
indeed the only course to be pursued was the enforcement of 
the shilling fines for recusancy. 

> Wentworth to Laud, Dec. 1633, Siraffbtd Letters y 1 171, The lait 
phrase should be interpreted by the * any just and honourable action * 
which precedes. 
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Wentworth’s course was swiftly taken Having received 
from the King the assurance that all business should pass 
through his hands, and that all oflEices should be 
Mean^tSen Conferred by himseltV as w'ell as that no fresh ex- 
penditure should be incurred without his consent, 
gain his end obtained a letter from Charles ordering present- 
ments of recusancy to be generally made, so that, although no 
fines were for the present to be levned, a general impression 
might be created that payment w'ould be enfOi ced at the end of 
the year, when the contribution would cease to be available * 
At the same time he despatched a secret agent to tlie prin- 
cipal Catholics with instructions to lay the blame of the 
measure on the Earl of Cork The new Lord Deputy, he was 
to tell them, was their best fnend, and it would be well for 
them to avert the immediate danger by offeimg to continue 
the contnbution for another year With this alternative be- 
fore them the Catholics readily consented to do as Wentworth 
wished. The Protestants were too dependent on the Govern- 
ment to -ventuie to resist 

It was not that Wentworth differed from Cork in his aims 
If he wished to see Ireland as prosperous as England, he had 
no doubt that it was only by the supremacy of Enghsh law and 
English religion that so desirable a result was to be attained 
“I am not ignorant,” he wrote to Cottington, “that what hath 
Oct I been may happen out again, and how much eveiy 
8°°^ Englishman ought, as well in reason of state 
situation as conscicnce, to desire that kingdom were well re- 
duced to conformity of religion with us here, as indeed shut- 
ting up the postern gate, hitherto open to many a dangerous 
inconvenience and mischief”* He had, however, a clear in- 
sight into at least some of the difficulties in his way He knew 
that English supremacy could not root itself in Ireland by 
means of an iriitating persecution conducted by men who had 
enriched themselves by expropriating native landowners. Of that 

’ Wentworth’s Propositions, Feb 17, 1632, Strafford Letters, 1. 65. 

* The King to the Lords Justices, April 14, 1632, t/nd, i. 71. 

• Wentworth to Cotiington, Oct 4, 1632, titd. 1 74. 
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evil class which, under a display of Protestant zeal, cloaked its 
eagerness to use the foims of the law to add field to field at the 
expense of the Celtic population, Richard Boyle, the Great 
Earl of Cork, as he was frequently styled, was the most con- 
The Great spicuous He had come over to Ireland as an 
EariofCoik adventurer m 1588, with twenty-seven pounds in his 
pocket He began his operations by buying up tor a trifle 
valuable claims, which those who held them did not know 
how to turn to account He contrived to gam the favour of 
men m authority, and, unless he is much maligned, he used his 
opportunities unscrupulously. Before the end of the sixteenth 
century he held more land than anyone else m Ireland Yet he 
knew how to use to the best advantage the wealth which he 
had unscrupulously acquired His estates were well cultivated 
Buildings of all kinds — houses, churches, and schools— -lOse 
upon them ^ In the lecent distractions he had taken the side 
of Falkland against the Loid Chancellor and Annesley He 
could see no harm in the treatment to which the Byrnes had 
been subjected, and no danger in the exasperation which would 
ensue if a whole population were fined for refusing to abandon 
Its religion 

A piosperous man of the world, imagining that a nation can 
be goveined in accordance with therules on which a pettifogging 
lawyer conducted business, was just the pei sonage with whom 
Wentworth was certain to come into collision The new Deputy 
was unwilling to come to a final decision on the best mode of 
reducing Ireland to older till he had had an opportunity of 
seeing the country with his own eyes He knew at least that 
Cork’s' empiric remedies were no remedies at all “My lord,” 
Wentworth he WTote of the reduction of Ireland to conformity 
Mfwrth'’his with England, m continuing his letter to Cottington ; 
owneycb jg a great business, hath many a root lying deep, 

and far within the ground, which would be first thoroughly 
opened before we judge what height it may shoot up into, 
when it shall feel itself once struck at, to be loosened and 
pulled up Nor, at this distance can I advise it should be 

’ The character of the Earl is dissected, with quotations froni onginal 
documents, m W light’s Hutoty of Ireland, i. 6l8 

VOL. VIII. D 
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at all attempted, until the payment for the King’s army be else- 
where and surelier settled, than either upon the voluntary gift 
of the subjects or upon the casual income of the twelve pence 
a Sunday Before this fiuit grows npe for gathering, the army 
must not live precario^ fetching in every morsel of bread upon 
their swords’ points. Nor will I so far ground myself with an 
implicit faith upon the all-foreseeing pro\udences of the Eail of 
Cork, as to receive the contrary opinion from him in lierbo 
viagtstn^ when I am sure that if such a rush as this should set 
that kingdom in pieces again, I must be the man that am like 
to bear the heat of the day, and to be also accountable for the 
success, not he Blame me not then, when it concerns me so 
nearly, both in honour and safety, if I had much rather desire 
to hold It in suspense, and to be at liberty upon the place to 
make my own election, than thus be closed up by the choice 
and admission of strangers, whom I know not how they stand 
affected either to me or the King's service ” ^ 

Wentworth took good care to let the Insh officials know 
that he intended to be their mastei, not, as Falkland had 
Oct IS been, their servant On October 15 he reminded the 
Lord Justices, in a sharp letter, that they had been 
V. iried ordered by the King six months before to abstain 
from the bestowal of offices, and that they had not only 
neglected the orders given, but had kept secret the letter in 
which they were contained “ Pardon me, my lords,” he wrote, 
“ if in the discharge of my own duty I be transpoited beyond my 
natural modesty and moderation, and the respects I personally 
bear your lordships, plainly to let you know I shall not .connive 
at such a presumption in you, thus to evacuate my master’s 
directions, nor contain myself m silence, seeing them before 
my face so slighted, or at least laid aside, it seems, very little 
legarded ” * 

1633 Wentworth had thus a full year m which to take 
Wentworth measures For some unexplained reason he did 
in Dublin not arrive in Ireland till the summer of 1633 On 

July 23 he entered Dubhn He soon found that he would 
' Wentworth to Cottmgton, Ori r, 1632, Strafford 1 eite)s, 1 74 
^ Wentworth to tlis Lords Jusucts, Oct. 15, 1632, .S. P. Irelc^, 
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have to create his instruments of government himself “ I find 
them in this place,” he wrote, “a company of men the most 
intent upon their own ends that ever I met with, and so as 
those speed, they consider other things at a very great dis- 
tance ” The army was one ‘ rather in name than in deed, 
whether it was considered in numbers, in weapons, or in disci- 
pline ’ He was almost fiightened to see the woik before him, 

‘ Yet,” he encouraged himself by saying at the end, “you shall 
see I will not meanly desert the duties I owe to my master and 
mjself Howbeit, without the arm of his Majesty’s counsel 
and support, it is impossible for me to go thiough with this 
work”! Whatever support the King’s name might give him 
he might fieely enjoy For counsel he must look to himself 
alone 

The Deputy’s first woik v^as to obtain a prolongation of the 
ContLibution for yet another year By dexterously mingling 
The Contri approaching Parliament with a declara- 

hmon proi tion of his icsolution to take the money by foice if 
longed could not have it m any other way, he obtained 

the assent first of the Council and then of the Catholic land- 
owners * 

The ends which Wentworth pioposed to himself were in 
the highest degree honouiable to his character. He saw that 
Weiuwoith’j. the mass of the Irish population weie ignorant and 
plans poveitj -stricken, liable to be led astray by their 
priests, and imposed upon by their lords He wished to laise 
them to material piosperity, to make them laborious and con- 
tented He wished, too, to give them knowledge and educa- 
tion, that they might be, as Englishmen were, loyal Protestant 
subjects ofi the King Force and policy must combine to the 

> Wentworth to Portland, Awg 3, 1633, ^ P Ireland^ 1. 96 

* Wentwoi h to Coke, Aug 3, 1633, Shafford Letbrs^ i. 97. From 
the account given here of the Council meeting, it is evident that the 
Deputy had the support of the party which had hitherto been opposed to 
Falkland. Sir Adam Loftus, the Chancellor’s son, first proposed the con- 
tinuance of the contribution “The Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Mountnoms showed themselves throughout very ready to give it all fur- 
therance “ On the other hand, Cork and Parsons are noted as behaving 
in an unsatisfactory way. 
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desired end The natives must be taught to feel their own 
eakness, and to acknowledge that the stern discipline imposed 
upon them was for then advantage Tiade and agriculture 
would flourish, and those who were benefited by the prosperity 
which followed would hardly look back with longing eyes to 
the days of wietchedness which had for ever passed away 

The sixteenth century had bequeathed to the seventeenth 
an overweening confidence in the power of government In 
Hisconfi- England especially the sovereigns had done much 
poweVS'**'“ effect a change in the religion and in the social 
goieinment condition of the country, and they seemed to have 
done much more than they really did It is easy for us, 
standing at a distance, to take account of the national craving 
foi independence of foieign dictation which drove unwilling 
Catholics to suppoit a Protestant Government It was not 
then easy to tiace out the influence of other causes for the 
success of Elizabeth than those which she diew from her own 
high spiiit and enlightened judgment Scv much had been 
done by governmental energy and by governmental adroitness 
that everything seemed possible to energy and adroitness 
Just as Bacon undei-estimated the mystery of matenal nature 
when he joyously declared himself to have taken all knowledge 
for his province, so did Wentwoith under-estimate the mystery 
of human nature when he thought that a few years would 
enable him to tiansfoim ignoiance into knowledge and distrust 
into fidelity It was true that he was about to accomplish 
marvels ; but he could not accomplish miracles Nothing 
short of a miiacle would suddenly transform the Insh Protes- 
tant Church into a true nuising-mother of the Celtic population 
in the midst of which it w'as encamped, or would suddenly 
transform the English colonists into beneficent diffusers of light 
and civilisation The Irish only knew the foreign clergy as 
greedy collectors of tithes, and the foreign settlers as greedy 
encroachers upon land Nor had Wentworth himself the 
qualities which enable men to conciliate opposition. Careless 
of popularity and disdaining the arts by which it is acquired, 
he would not condescend to explain his intentions even to those 
whom he most wished to benefit. He could not understand 
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why It was that he was not loved He left his actions to speak 
for themselves, and wondered that they weie so often misinter- 
preted 

The Deputy lost no time in bringing his little army to a 
complete state of efficiency He knew that punctual pay was 
November lestoratiou of discipline, and 

Discipline of by establishing a strict system of payment he soon 
the army \oqsq system by which the soldier 

had been a terror to the civil population and a bioken reed in 
the hands of authority. The officeis were startled to find that 
the new Loid Deputy, who, unlike his predecessois, w'as General 
of the aimy as well as Governor of the State, actually expected 
them to attend to their duties * His own troop of hoise soon 
became a model foi the rest of the army. 

Wentworth’s devouring zeal for the public service found 
little echo in the Council. The Chancellor, and Annesley, 
ThePnvy Mountnoms, gave him some suppoit, 

Council but tbeir support was at best lukewaim, and others 
looked askance upon the obtrusive Englishman who could not 
let matters alone which had been let alone so long. By degiees 
he gathered round him a few fiiends upon whom he ('ould 
depend He brought Wandesfoid from Yoikshire to be Master 
of the Rolls He introduced Radcliffe, another yorkshiieman, 
into the Council Loyal and devoted os they were, such men 
would serve as instruments for his policy , but they could not 
warn him against his errois 

Wistfully he looked across the sea for support Although 
the King was ready to stand by him, and to tiust him with such 
Wentworth’8 poweis as had never been entrusted to any foimer 
Deputy, he found it haid to keep the promise which 
he had given to leave all appointments in the Deputy’s 
hands Holland and the Queen weie always pestering him 
with applications for unsuitable grants in favour of unsuitable 
persons, and he shrank from saying No. It cost Wentw’orth a 
hard struggle to defend fioni the gieed of the English courtiers 
the revenue pi esent and piospective upon which he counted. 

‘ Wentwotlli to Coilington, Nov 4, Stn^oid Lateti^ 1, 144. 
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The very army was tampered with to gratify suitors at Whitehall, 
and even when Charles had no intention of unsettling Went- 
worth’s arrangements in Ireland, he made no difficulty m leaving 
him to bear the odium of the refusal In one of his letters 
he mentioned the names of some of the principal men in his 
Court who had asked for favour to be shown to them in Ireland 
^‘I recomntend them all to you,” he added, “heartily and 
eai nestly, but so as may agiee with the good of my service and 
no otherwise , yet so too as that I may have thanks , howsoever 
that, if there be anything to be denied, you may do it, and not 
I ’ * One case cost Wentworth a severe struggle Falkland 
had died ® before his successor crossed the sea, and had made 
It his dying request to the King to provide for his second son, 
Lorenzo Cary, m the Irish aimy As long as Wentworth was 
Lorenzo ^y his Side Charles properly refused to entrust a 
Garys case company of soldicrs to so young a lad Soon after 
Wentworth reached Dublin he discovered that the appointment 
had been made without consulting him He explained to 
Chailes that the company had been under the command of the 
late Lord Deputy, and had been left by him in the utmost dis- 
order, and that young Caiy was not likely to remedy the mischief 
Besides, he had already appointed a real soldier to the post, 
and to foice him to cancel the nomination would be evidence 
to the woild that ht was not trusted in England His remon- 
strances were of no avail Chailes insisted that he had passed 
his word to Cary, though he assured Wentworth that nothing 
of the kind should occur again * 

Till Wentworth arrived in Ireland little or nothing had 
been done to free the seas from pirates, and from piivateers 
Piracy who wcre pirates in all but name On his passage 
repressed across St George’s Channel, he had himself lost 
property woith 500/ He found trade at a standstill A Dutch 
vessel had been rifled and set on fire within sight of Dublin 

' The King to Wentworth, Oct 26, 1633, Stafford Leiins, i. 140 

* He fell from a ladder in the park at Theobald’s and broke his leg 
He died after the hmb had been amputated IIis eldest son Luci'is had 
been dismissed fiom the command of a company by the Lords Justices 

* iiitaffoia L(ttas, i 128, 138, 142, 207, 228 
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Castle His anger was especially roused by such a defiance of 
bis authority “The loss and misery of this,” he vrote, “is not 
so great as the scorn that such a picking villain as this should 
dare to do these insolences in the face of that State, and to pass 
away without control ” * 

The pirates were for the most part subjects of the King 
of Spain , but though Wentworth was anxious to be on good 
terms with Spam, he did not, for that reason, deal leniently 
with Spanish pirates In a short time he had two ships of his 
own to guard the coast To their command he appointed Sir 
Richard Plumleigh, a man after his own heart Befoie long, 
piracy in the Irish seas was the exception and not the rule. 

Hand in hand with the suppression of piracy went the en- 
couragement of tiade Wentworth’s letters are full of evidence 
irade With wliich hc descended into the minutest 

encouraged details The humble beginnings of the great flax 
culture of the North of Ireland owed then origin to him He 
advanced money from his own pocket towards the carrying 
out of a project for manufactuimg iron ordnance m the country 
He spent long hours over an attempt to open commercial inter- 
course with Spam, and was never in better spirits than when he 
fancied that his efforts were likely to be crowned with success 
He was deeply annoyed at the short-sighted eageiness of the 
English Goveinment to place restrictions on Irish expoitation 
for the protection of English manufactures. His notions on 
the evil of customs duties weie in advance of his generation 
On one occasion he advocated the imposition of a payment 
upon brewers on the ground that it might be ‘a step towaids 
an excise, which although it be heathen Greek m England, yet 
certainly would be more beneficial to the Crown and less felt 
by the subject than where the impositions aie laid upon the 
foreign vent of commodities mwaid and outward ’ 

Exceptional Wentworth’s recommendations that the nse of a 
cKnd cloth manufactme m Ireland should be discouraged, 
and that the sole light of importing salt should re- 
main m the hands of the Government, stand in staitlmg con- 

* Wentworth to Portland, June 9, 1633, Siraffoid Letters^ 1 , gy^ 
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trast with his other enlightened suggestions, and he intended 
them to stand m contrast It was the indispensable condition 
of the reforms which he was meditating, that Ireland should 
be perfectly submissive to the English Government There 
are those doubtless who, knowing how ill the English Govern- 
ment subsequently acquitted itself of its task, would argue 
that It would have been far better if Ireland had been left 
to independence, and had worked out her own destinies in 
the midst of the strife and confusion which would have been 
the inevitable result 1'hose, however, who approve of Went- 
worth’s end can hardly fairly cavil at the means Till his 
healing measures had found acceptance, and as long as the 
Irish feeling was still one of distrust if not of exasperation, 
some way must be found of sustaining the English dominion 
by other means than by the loyal assent of the governed If 
Ireland was to be held in subjection, it was better that she 
should submit because Irishmen could not keep meat for winter 
use without English salt, or could not cover tlieir nakedness 
without English cloth, than because they were subjected to 
slaughter and rapine by an English army Nor was the injury 
to any class of the population very great There were no 
flourishing cloth manufactures m existence in Ireland to be 
ruined ‘ Their only chance of existence in the future would 
be owing to the peace and order which Wentworth was doing 
his best to establish. If here and there some few Irishmen, 
who for some local reason might be profitably employed in 
making cloth, were forced to seek some other mode of liveli- 
hood, the grievance was not a great one in comparison with 
the sources of profit which Wentworth was opening up in every 
direction ® At all events, there is nothing in common between 
Wentworth’s measures and the selfish legislation of the later 

* Wentworth argued that one reason for allowing wool to be exported 
was ' because they have no means here to manufacture it themselves, so as 
the commodity would be utterly lost to the growers unless this expedient 
be granted ’ Wentworth to Coke, Jan 31, 1634, Slrafford Lettax^x 194 
No doubt Wentworth also argued that the King’s customs would benefit, 
bat this IS plainly not his primary reason 

^ W'entwortb to Portland, Jan, 31, 1634, SUaffoid Letters, 1 190. 
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Enghsh Pailiaments The wool manufacture was to be re- 
pressed, not that England might grow rich, but that Ireland 
might have peace 

Wentworth knew better than to trust to material prosperity- 
alone He looked to the Church to supply the moral and 
State of the intellectual force which was to wean the Irish from 
Church the creed which divided them from most of their 
fellow-subjects of English race The condition of the Irish 
Church, when Wentwoith landed, was indeed deplorable Over 
a great part of the country the fabrics ot the chuiches were in 
rums, and the revenues by which the clergy should have been 
supported had either disappeaied in the tumults of the sixteenth 
century, or had been filched by the neighbouiing landowners. 
There were parts of Ireland in which half a do-sen benefices 
did not produce enough to furnish a suit of clothes to the 
pluralist incumbent. In such a state of things large num-bers 
of benefices were of necessity heaped upon the head of a single 
person, who was often a needy adventurer without a thought 
of fulfilling the duties of a position which furnished him with 
a miserable pittance, and it was seldom that suitois of this 
kind thought of asking for less than three vicarages at a time.^ 
The Bishops’ courts were in the hands of lapacious lawyers 
who exasperated the Iiish by their exactions The peasant 
who counted it a sacrilege to bnng his childien for baptism to 
a heretic font, or to hear woids of consolation pronounced by 
heretic lips over the grave of those whom he loved, was heavily 
fined if he ventured to seek the services of a priest of his own 
communion, till Wentwortli interfered to stop the abuse The 
Bedell at excellent Bedell was no sooner appointed to the 

Kiiraore bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh than he protested 

against the folly of such tyranny “ I do thus account,” he 
wrote to Laud, “ that among all the impediments to the work 
Complains of ^xod amongst us, there is not any greater than the 
cVuith abuse of ecclesiastical junsdiction. The demonstra- 
courtj.. tion thereof is plain The people pierce not into 
the inward and true reasons of things : they aie sensible in the 
purse Wherefore let us preach never so piously ourselves, so 
‘ Bramhall to Laud, Aug. 10, 1633, .S'. h eland. 
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long as the officers in oui courts do prey upon the people, they 
account us no better than publicans, and so much the more 
deservedly, because we are called spiritual men and reformed 
Christians ” Bedell’s own chancellor, one Alan Cook, appointed 
by his predecessor, and iireraovable by himself, was one of the 
worst of these harpies ‘'Among the Irish,” he said, “ he had 
gotten the name of Pouke ” — ^the rude original of Shakspere’s 
gamesome Puck — “ and indeed they fear him like the fiend 
of hell To his austeiity the abandoning of the country by 
above a thousand of the inhabitants the last year was more im- 
puted than to the hardness of the times ” * 

No less pertinent was Bedell’s complaint of the ignorance 
of the Insh language which was almost universal amongst 
andofigno the clergy How, he asked, could a minister dis- 
“ charge his duty who could not speak to his flock in 
guage ^ tongue It was no wonder that the Catholic 

priests, who were at no such disadvantage, gained the hearts of 
the people and were superior even in numbers to the Protestant 
clerg}' ^ 

If any man could have gained the confidence of Irishmen, it 
w'ould have been Bedell To the pluralists he spoke by example 
HihUfein He resigned the See of Ardagh that he might not 
his diocese ^ secoud bishopric At great expense of time 

and money he carried on a suit to get rid of his oppressive 
chancellor, and when he was unsuccessful m this he never failed 
to appear in person in his court, in the hope that he might 
shame him into better behaviour by his presence He worked 
hard to acquire the Irish language, and as livings in his gift fell 
vacant, he refused to appoint any who had not followed his 
example Prayers were read in Irish in his cathedral, and he 
supenntended the translation of the Old Testament, that of the 
New Testament alone having been hitherto completed, 

Bedell’s zeal was not without its results lush converts 
Its results gathered round him, and even Irishmen whom he 
was unable to convert loved and reverenced the English stranger 
who had given them his heart But it was not m the nature of 
’ Bedell to Laud, Aug 7, 1630, Laud's Woiks, w 2S0 
* Bedell to Usher, Sept i8, 1630, Burnet’s Life of Bedell, 52. 
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things that there should be many Bedells, and there was no 
hope of gaming the Irish people on any other condition 

What Wentwoith could do, he did He sternly repressed 
the persecuting zeal of the officials It was useless, he said, to 
^ ^ fine the Catholics foi not attending chuich as long 
on chu?ch as there i^ere no churches to go to * He had no 
disorder difficulty in tiacmg the causes of the evil to ‘ an un- 
learned clergy, which have not so much as the outward form of 
churchmen to covei themselves with, nor their peisons any way 
reverenced or protected , the churches unbuilt , the paisonage 
and vicarage houses utterly ruined , the people untaught, through 
the non-residency of the clergy, occasioned by the unlimited 
shameful numbers of spiritual piomotions with cure of souls, 
which they hold by comraendams j the ntes and ceremonies of 
the Church run over without all decency of habit, order, or 
gravity, in the course of their service , the possessions of the 
Church to a great proportion in lay hands , the bishops alien- 
ing their very principal houses and demesnes to their childien, 
to strangeis,®farming out their jurisdiction to mean and unworthy 
persons , the Popish titulars exercising the whilst a foieign juris- 
diction much greater than theirs , the schools which might be a 
means to season the youth in virtue and religion either ill-pro- 
vided, ill-goveined for the most part, or, which is worse, applied 
sometimes underhand to the maintenance of Popish school- 
masters , lands given to these chaiitable uses, and that in a 
bountiful pioportion, especially by King James of ever-blessed 
memory, dissipated, leased forth for little or nothing, concealed, 
contrary to all conscience and the excellent purposes of the 
founder , the College here, which should be the seminary of 
arts and civihty in the elder sort, extremely out of order, partly 
by means of their statutes, which must be amended, and partly 
under the government of a weak provost , all the monies raised 
for charitable uses converted to private benefices , many patron- 
ages unjustly and by practice gotten from the Crown ’ * 

‘ Wentworth to Laud, Dec. 1633, Strafford Lefte 7 s, 1 171. 

» The hurried omission of the conjunction Is quite m Wentworth’s 
manner It frequently occurs in his speech nt York. 

» Wentworth to Laud, Jan. 31, 1634, Utaffotti Letter:^ l. 187 
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One of the chief offenders amongst the laity was the Earl 
of Cork. Wentworth had long had his eye upon him, and he 
Church was now able to charge him with appropriating to 
Skenfrom himself, for a paltry rent of 20/, the whole of the 
Cork revenues of the bishopric of Lismoie — which brought 
him in 1,000/ a year Another sum of 100/ a year, which should 
have been applied to the repaiis of the cathedial, went to swell 
the Earl’s income, and the cathedral was in consequence falling 
into ruins A suit was at once commenced against him in the 
Castle Chamber, a court answering to the English Star Cham- 
ber, and in the end he was compelled to disgorge thus much of 
his ill-gotten wealth, and to submit to a heavy fine ' 

Another dispute between the Deputy and the Earl was of a 
more personal character. Lady Cork had lately died, and the 
lady Cork** widowcr had erected a gorgeous tomb to hei memory 
tomb in St Patrick’s The monument was placed under 
the chancel arch, and part of it occupied the space on which 
the high altai had formerly stood As soon as Laud heard of 
It, he protested that this was no place for a tomb Charles i\as 
at first inclined to pass the matter over, but he finally decided 
as Laud wished him The Lord Deputy, nothing loth, ordeied 
the tomb to be pulled down, and to be re elected in another 
part of the church 

Wentworth’s ceremonialism did not go very deep He 
was not hkely to agitate the Irish Church as the English Church 
Church was being agitated by Laud But he was himself 
ceremonies fond of outward decency and ordei, and he believed 
that the neglect of formalities would stand in the way of the 
conversion of the Cathobc population When he arrived in 
Ireland he found that one of the Dublin chuiches had served 
his predecessor for a stable, that a second had been conveited 
into a dwelling-house, and that the choir of a third was used 
as a tennis court The vaults underneath Christ Church w ere 
let out as alehouses and tobacco shops In the choir above, 
the communion-table, standing in the midst of the congrega- 
tion, had become an 01 dinary seat for maids and apprentices, 

* State of the Bishopnc, May 3, 1634, .S’ P Ii eland 
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Wentwoith ordeiea the communion-table to be placed at the 
east end, as in English cathedrals * He put a stop to the 
practice of walking about m the aisles and chattering during 
service, and shut up the tobacco-shops below. Fuither than 
this he did not go He was not so ‘ignorant of the relative 
importance of things as to impose the duty of changing the 
position of the communion-table upon the country clergy, at 
least till the Irish clergy i\eie in a different state from that 
in which he found them The fiist thing to be done was to 
regain the lost propeity of the Chuich, so that a single Lish 
benefice might once moie be worth accepting The next thing 
would be to induce able and zealous ministeis to transfer them- 
selves to Ireland When that was accomplished, everything 
else which Wentvvorth dewed might be expected to follow 
Wentworth did all that lay m his power to improve the con- 
dition of the benefices From the King he obtained a grant 
to the clergy of all impropriations in possession of the Crown, 
and efforts, which were successful in some instances, were 
made to induce the laity in like case to follow the Royal 
example 

For Wentworth the difficulties of the Irish Church were 
only part of the difficulties of bringing the Irish nation under 
discipline and order For some time he had been 
correspondence with the King on the subject of 
the coming Parliament That Parliament was m no 
sense representative of the Irish population In the House of 
Ijords the bishops, reinforced by Englishmen who had received 
Irish peerages, could give a majority to the Government j and 
the House of Commons had been so arranged m the pieceding 
reign as deliberately to falsify the expression of Irish opinion. 
Seats had been given to the merest hamlets, provided that 
they were likely to return Englishmen and Protestants. The 
session of 1613 had been disgraced by an open fight between 
the two factions Such a body could never serve any of the 

> Sir James Ware in his Diaiy speaks of this as having been done on 
June 21, before Wenlwoith’s airival. Bramhall, however, in his letter of 
Aug 10 ( Wofkst 1 Ixxix ), speaks of the abuse as still existing Perhaps 
the order was given but not earned out till Wentworth came 
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purposes for which Parliaments are designed Wentworth 
liked It the better for that He knew that the two parties 
were nearly equal, and that there was a slight majority on 
the side of the Protestants, and he believed that by a skilful 
mixture of firmness and blandishment he might play the two 
parties off against one another, until he had gamed from 
them the semblance of a national sanction to the decrees w'hich 
emanated from his own will 

It was an immense advantage to Wentworth that the Irish 
Parliament was debarred by Poyning’s law from taking any Bill 
His plan for i^to Consideration which had not previously been 
SirMiiil submitted to the English Piivy Council He was thus 
freed from such claims as had been put foiward by 
the English House of Commons ‘ to a liberty to offer anything 
m their own time and Older ’ His immediate object was to 
gain a grant of subsidies sufficient to support the army for a few 
} ears without the Contributions That breathing time was all he 
needed He never doubted that, when it was over, the King’s 
revenue would, through his efforts, have become equal to the 
expendituie He now proposed that there should be two 
sessions In the first, supply was to be gianted unconditionally 
In the second, such Bills for the benefit of the subject as he 
thought It advisable to pass should be converted into law 

The Bills which Wentw'orth thought it advisable to pass did 
not include the whole of the Graces Moie especially he in- 
tended to omit the confirmation of all estates with 
tion^ut sixty years’ title, and the concession to the land- 
the Graces Q^^ers of Connaught of those patents w'hich, thiough 
no fault of their own, they had neglected to enrol As far as 
Connaught was concerned, he had a plan of settlement very 
different from the confirmation of the rights of the existing 
landowners In the rest of Ireland he had no wish to deal 
hardly with those whose titles were defective. But he would 
give them secuiity, not by a sweeping measure applicable to tne 
whole country, but by separate bargains in which each individual 
proprietor would have to compound for an indefeasible title by 
the payment of a moderate rent to the Crown, Before he left 
England he had obtained from the King the appointment of a 
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oody of Commissioners authorised to conclude bargains of this 
Kind,^ and he now proposed that, together with the Subsidy Act, 
a Bill should be bi ought in and passed, even in the first session, 
giving a Parhamentary confirmation to such arrangements as 
these Commissioners might see fit to conclude 

In rejecting these two Graces Wentworth undoubtedly 
believed that he was doing the best for Ireland as well as for 
the King It was in his eyes the main condition of 
whichhehad good government in the future that the Irish should 
111 view subjection till the time came when they 

could be raised to a higher stage of civilisation by the educa- 
tive influence of a lefoimed clergy and by the enticements of 
material comfort The scheme itself was hopeless from the 
beginning Its very conception could only have proceeded fiom 
one who was ignoiant — as most, if not all of his contemporaries 
of English blood were ignorant— of the peisistencj with which 
a race chngs to its ancestral habits and modes of thought In 
fact, the very leason which made Wentwoith most desirous of 
effecting the change would be accepted by a modern statesman 
as a sufficient motive for rejecting it without a moment’s hesi- 
tation It was because the condition of the Irish stood in need 
of so much improvement that it was cruel as well as unwise to 
attempt to destroy their self-respect by huirying them forcibly 
over the stages of progress which separated them from their 
English conquerors Even if Wentwoith’s policy had been 
wiser than it was, it would have been heavily weighted from the 
beginning with the bioken word of the King Charles had ex- 
pressly promised that the next Parliament should be used to 
confirm the landowncis’ titles in Connaught as well as in the 
rest of Ireland The course taken foi the confirmation in indi- 
vidual cases might perhaps be regarded as a performance of 
that promise with a modification imposed by political necessity 
The course taken with regard to Connaught was a direct breach 
of the engagement which had been given 

On July 14, 1634, Pailiament met As Wentworth had 
hoped, the Protestants, many of whom weie official dependeric“ 

' Commission, Feb ii, 1632 Lascelles, L%ber Atunenm xhbermat 
u 135. 
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on the Government, were in a small majority. He had instruc- 
tions to dissolve Pailiament at once in case of an un- 
MeetwgV expected refusal of supplies, and to levj' the revenue 
p-uhament needed by his own authority Nothing was further 
from his intentions than to allow any freedom of action to any 
one but himself He heard with indignation that the Catholic 
priests had been threatening their flocks with excommunication 
if they gave their votes to a Protestant Such a course, he de- 
clared, would lead to the division of the country into a Papist 
faction and a Protestant faction, a result which, as he naively 
added, ‘ is to be avoided as much as may be, unless our numbers 
weie the greater.’ A shenff, who ‘carried himself mutinously,’ 
as Wentworth expiessed it, at the Dublin election, was fined in 
the Castle Chamber, and deprived of his office A successor 
was appointed, and two Protestant members were returned ^ 

In the speech with which the Deputy opened the session, he 
took care to addiess his hearers as he wished them to be, not as 
the} leally weie The King, he explained, had done, 
Wenu Orths and was doing all that could be done for the benefit 
speech Ireland, In order that his beneficial rule might 

continue, the army must be maintained to give ‘comfort and 
encouiagement to quiet minds in their honest occasions, con- 
taining the licentious spirits within the modest bounds of 
sobnety ’ For this purpose the debts of the Crown, amounting 
to 75,000/, must be paid off, and the yearly deficit of 20,000/ 
filled up. The remedy must be permanent. It was beneath 
the dignity of his master to ‘come at e\ery year’s end, with his 
hat m his hand, to entieat’ them to be pleased to preserve them- 
selves Then followed words of warning. “ Let me advise you,” 
said Wentworth, with keen recollections of the events of 1629, 
“suffer no poor suspicions or jealousies to vitiate your judg- 
ments, much lather become you wise by others’ harms You 
cannot be ignorant of the misfortunes these meetings have run 
of late years in England , strike not therefore upon the same 
rock of distrust which hath so often shivered them For what- 
ever other acadent this mischief may be assigned unto, there 


* Wentwcrth to Coke, June 24, Strafford Letters^ i. 269 
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was nothing else that brought it upon us but the King’s just 
standing to have the honour of our trust, and our ill-grounded 
obstinate fears that would not be secured This was that spirit 
of the air that walked in darkness, abusing both, whereon if 
once one beam of light and truth had happily reflected, it had 
passed over as clouds without rain, and left the King far better 
contented with his people and them much moie happy , albeit 
as they are — thanks to God and his Majesty — the happiest of 
the whole woild.” Finally, there must be no divisions among 
them, between Catholic and Protestant, English and Irish 
“Above all, divide not between the interests of the King and 
his people, as if there were one being of the King and another 
being of his people This is the most mischievous principle 
that can be laid in reason of State, and that which, if you 
watch not very well, may the easiliest mislead you For you 
might as well tell me a head might live without a body, or a 
body without a head, as that it is possible foi a king to be rich 
and happy without his people be so likewise, or that a people 
can be rich and happy without the king be so also Most 
certain it is that their well-being is individually one and the 
same, their interests woven up together with so tender and 
close threads as cannot be pulled asunder without a rent in the 
commonwealth ” * 

Some of those w-ho listened to these words would doubtless 
look back over 1629 to 1628, and would ask whether the speaker 
Was Went- wos the Same man as he who had stood up in the 
sistent^^uh E^nglibh Parliament to declare that unless they were 
himself? secured in their liberties they could not give Though 
It was not Wentworth’s habit to defend himself, there can be 
little doubt that he would have declared his conduct to be per- 
fectly consistent There was in his eyes all the difference in the 
world between England under Buckingham and Ireland under 
Wentworth. In the one case the head was at fault. In the 

' > Speech, July iS, Su afford Letters, i, 786 As this speech was an 

extempore one, it is more likely to reveal Wentworth’s real nature. How 
permanent his ideas were will be seen by compnnng it with the speech at 
York, in 1628 Even the quotation, ‘ Qm majot e ubcfiate p attam quietts 
leferte soleni,' leappears 
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other case the body was incapable of appreciating the wisdom 
which flov^ed from the head 

Wentworth’s government had all the short-lived ments and 
the grave defects of despotism The slightest attempt to con- 
juiy 17 constitutional fiction into a reality met with his 

Pirtiesm most strenuous resistance The first sitting of the 
theHouM Commons revealed the stiength of parties. The 
Catholics moved to purge the House — m plain words, to ex- 
clude many of the Protestants on the ground of non-residence 
in the constituencies which had elected them The question 
was referred to a committee The membeis of the committee 
were, however, nominated from the Protestant side by a majority 
of eight 

Wentworth struck the iron wrhilst it was hot The next 
morning, his friend Wandesford moved for six subsidies, a 
July 18 far larger than the Deputy had, a short while 

Six subsidies before, thought it possible to obtain Befoie the 
sitting was at an end they were voted without any 
difficulty whatever 

Then, when it was too late, both parties combined to ask 
that the Graces might be confirmed They were told that so 
many as were good for them should be passed into law in the 
^ next session For the present they must content them- 
End of selves with passing a Bill for giving a Parliamentary 
title to the aw'aids of the Commissioners for defective 
titles They at once submitted, and the session came to an end. 

Wentwoith ordered the judges at the summer assizes to 
magmfy the King’s giacious favour in giving his assent to this 
Aug tti ^ well as to assuie the people of the intention 

of the Government to proceed to great reforms in the 
juQges next session ^ 

Isolated as he knew himself to be in Ireland, Wentworth 
Sept 80 turned to the King foi some token of his satisfaction 
which might give assurance to all men that in lesisting 
e«rit om the Deputy they w'ould have to reckon with the King, 
In all humility he asked for an earldom Charles, who liked 

' Wentworth to Col,e, A«g. iS , Wentnorth to the Judges, Aug 21, 
1634, SUaffuui UUtrs, 1 276 292. 
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to be the originator of his own favours, lefused to grant the 
request ^ Wentworth had to meet Parliament again without 
any mark of his sovereign’s approbation 

The new' session was opened on November 4 On the 27th 
Wentworth announced that the w'hole of the Graces would 
not be the subject of legislation In a moment the 
The second Catholic meiiibeis of the Lower House buist into 
insuiiection. Through the accidental absence of a 
few of their opponents, they found themselves in command of a 
majority They declared that if the King’s promise w'as to be 
thus scandalously broken, they would pass no Bills One vote 
after another went against the Government Sir Piers Crosby, 
a member of the Pnvy Council, who had commanded an lush 
A Csthohc legiiuent at Rhi*, put himself at the head oi the 
ra.uonty movement, and urged the rejection of a Bill for the 
punishment of accessaiies to murdei 

Wentworth was not to be thus overboine He summoned 
a meeting of the Privy Council, and obtained their assent to 
Wentworth sequestiation of Crosby fiom the boaid till the 
recovers a King’s pleasure could be known At the same time 

majority ® * 

he made uigent instances to the absent Protestant 
members to return to their duty. In his eyes, whatever he might 
have said m his opening speech about the maintenance of har- 
mony between Catholic and Piotestant, at was still a question 
of the gradual and irresistible supersession of the religion of 
the Irish by the leligion of the English “ It may seem sbange,” 
he wrote, in the account of the affair which he sent home, “that 
this people should be so obstinately set against their own good, 
and yet the uason is plain, for the fnais and Jesuits, feaiing 
that these laws would conform them heie to the manners of 
England, and in time be a means to lead them on to a con- 
formity m religion and faith also, they catholicly oppose and 
fence up every path leading to so good a purpose , and, m 
deed, I see plainly that, so long as this kingdom continues 
Popish, they are not a people for the Crown of England to be 
confident of, wheieas, if they were not still disterapeied by 

* Wentworth to the King, Sept 20, 1634. The King to Wentworth, 
Oct, 23, Strafford Lette/s, i. 301, 331. 
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the infusion of these friars and Jesuits, I am of belief they 
would be as good and loyal to their King as any other subjects ” 
The Protestant members responded to Wentworth’s appeal. 

Dec ts Ihey returned to their posts, and Bill after Bill \vas 
^d^ofthe carried through the House On December 15 the 
se bion second session came to an end, to Wentworth’s com- 
plete satisfaction ^ 

Two more shoit sessions were needed in the couise of the 
followmg year to complete the woik of legislation No such 
senes of wise and beneficent laws had ever been 
■1 wo mow enacted in Ii eland Wentworth would have been 
sessions vYilling to retail! so useful a Parliament for future 
work Charles, howevei, who held that Parliaments, being ‘ of 
the nature of cats, grew' cuist by age,’ commanded a dissolution. 
With the aid of a Piotestant majoiity which represented but 
a small mmoiity of the population of Ireland, Wentworth had 
obtained the semblance of a national approval to those 
^ece^^r, changes in the law, which, as he hoped, would lead to 
Convoca- changes eatei still At the same time his care was un- 
ceasing for the impiovement of the material position 
of the clergy, in the expectation that they would thereby be the 
better fitted for the woik which he expected from them , but 
he was not content ivith improving then material position He 
thought that it w'ould be necessary, if they weie ever to make con- 
verts of the Irish, to modify their teaching so as to render it more 
acceptable to those to whom they were sent As the very fact 
that in Ireland a Protestant mmoiity had been thrown m the 
midst of a Roman Catholic population, had made that minority, 
wherever it had retained any consciousness of religion at all, 
more defiantly and obtrusively Piotestant than in countries 
Wentworth Pfotestantism had no danger to apprehend, the 

demn^ eof articles which, under Usher’s guidance, had been 
thT^nghsh drawn up in 1615, had adopted the Calvinistic doc- 
nrticiob (jjgt,jnctive form Wentworth detei- 

mined that Convocation, without formally repealing these 
articles, should now adopt the articles of the Church of England, 
so as practically to supeisede those which he found in existence. 

‘ Wentworth to Coke, Dec 16, 1634, St) afford Lettei .. 345. 
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To this high-handed attempt to deal with their belief, the 
clergy in the Lower House of Convocation naturally objected. 

They appointed a committee which proceeded to 
revise the canons of the Church of England, and 
which directed that the Irish articles should be 
received under pain of excommunication The Deputy at 
once interfered Sending for Dean Andrews, the chairman of 
the committee, he told him that he was possessed by the spirit 
of Ananias, and that ‘ it was not for a few petty clerks to pre- 
sume to make ai tides of faith ’ With his own hand he drew 
up a canon prescribing the acceptance of the English articles, 
and ordered that it should be put to the vote Wentworth’s 
canon was adopted with only two dissentient voices ^ The 
other canons of the Church of England were amended by 
Bramhall, perhaps under Usher’s direction, and were finally 
adopted ^ As far as Dean Andrews was concerned, Wentwoith’s 
igjg contempt was amply justified. In order to punish 
motion‘’of’ obtained from the King his promotion to 

Andrews the bishopric of Ferns, a see so poor as to afford to 
Its new bishop a smaller income than that which he had received 
as Dean of Limenck. So delighted was Andrews with the pro- 
motion that he boasted of it openly in the pulpit before he 
learned the cost of it How long,” he said, in a sermon at 
which Wentworth was present, “ how long have we heretofore 
expected preferment. But now, God be praised, we have it” 
Wentworth had much difficulty in keeping his countenance. 
“ He IS a good child,’’ he wrote, m giving an account of the 
scene, “and kisseth the rod.” ® 

The condition of the Irish Church, in fact, was such as to 
TheDe ut interference of the Deputy It was the 

and*the^“ ^ creature of the State as no other Church in the world 
Church, protecting hand of the English Govern- 

ment were removed, it would fall of itself before the combined 

' Wentworth to Laud, Dec Sti afford Letters, Bramhall to Laud. 
Dec. 20, 1634, S P lielavd The lattei shows that the point was mooted 
in the Upper House, which Dr Elnngton doubttd Ushet's IVeTks, 11. 74, 
•* Ellington’s Life of U'.her, Os/ier’i Woik^, 1. 178 
* Weniwouh to Laud, March 10, 1635, Slraffofd Lettei s, j 37S. 
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assaults of the native Catholics and of the rapacious landowners 
who extended to it a nominal deference The habit of sub- 
servience to the Government was a necessity of the situation. 
It showed Itself not meiely m time-seivers like Andrews, but in 
men as pious and honourable as Archbishop Usher Went- 
worth professed a good-humoured but somewhat contemptuous 
toleration for an Aichbishop who had done so little to help 
him in the emergency, mingled with a sincere respect for his 
learning and character In fact Usher could hardly have acted 
otheiwise than he did. Though he, as a believer in the Cal- 
vmistic doctiine of predestination, must have regarded the 
setting aside of the Irish articles with dissatisfaction, he had a 
keen sense of the evils which affected the clergy, and he justly 
regal ded those evils as moie destiuctive than slackness to 
advocate even a doctrine which he believed to be true He 
theiefore warmly supported "Wentwoith and Laud in their effoits 
for the moral improvement of the lush clergy without approving 
of their doctiinal tendencies 

The rejection of the lush articles was followed by a fierce 
attempt to repress the Cahmistic Presbyterianism of the 
Scottish colonists in Ulster. Bramhall, the new 
tenLfsmin Bishop of Deny, was a man after Laud’s own heart, 
Ulster announced that he would soon put an end to such 

practices in his diocese, “ It would trouble a man,” he wrote, 
contemptuously, “ to find twelve Common Prayer-books in all 
their churches, and those only not cast behind the altar because 
they have none , Siit in place of it a table twelve yards long, 
where they sit and lereive the sacrament like good fellows ” ' 

Zeal, unless it worked in his owm grooves, was never in- 
telligible to Wentworth. No dream of the wildest enthusiast 
Hopeie-w- cvcr more shadowy than the vision entertained 
Wpm'Lrth's ^ leligion sober and energeti-", alike with- 

taik out doctrinal exaggerations and without the bitter- 
ness of party spirit by which they are attended He might as 
W'ell have attempted to yoke the ^ebia to his chanot as to bring 
the Scottish and English settlers of the North and the impulsive 


Branliall to Laud, Dec 20, 1634, 6 P. I) eland 
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Celts of the rest of Ireland under the same decorous discipline 
of the English Chuich Yet even here it was Wentwoith’s per- 
ception of facts lather than his judgment which was at fault 
Cdvinistic Presbyterianism, with him was simply the woik 
of a few factious agitators. Irish Catholicism was simply the 
woik of friars and Jesuits, He had no conception that these 
forms of belief weie but the natural outcome of the life of those 
by whom they were held, and that in seeking to eradicate those 
beliefs from the heaits of men he was embarked on an enter- 
prise to which even his powers were ludicrously inadequate. 
He might browbeat Pailiaments and Convocations, because 
those Pailiaments and Comocations were but shadowy emana- 
tions fiom an alien Government He could neither create 
nor destroy tlie religion of a people The Calvinistic preacher 
and the Jesuit nussionaiy alike had a hold on the spiritual side 
of man’s complex being. They appealed to his hopes of 
heaven, his cia\ing for a guidance upon earth which he could 
follow without abandoning his own habits of belief. What had 
Wentworth to set in opposition to that? 

Closely connected with Wentworth’s eagerness to convert 
the Irish to Piotestantisra was his eagerness to introduce fresh 
English colonists in older to tighten his giasp upon 
posed plan- the native population In neither case was he 
tationi without a dcsire for improving the condition of the 
lush themselves He believed in his heart that they would be 
the better for the influence of the English settlers, just as he 
believed in his heart that they would be the better for the 
influence of the English foim of leligion The desire of 
strengthening the King’s authoiity and the desire of elevating the 
condition ofhis subjects weic inseparably connected m his mind. 

How this matter of colonisation looked in the eyes of 
Englishmen may be learned from a paper of advice relating to a 
Paper of piojected plantation of Ormond and the neighbouring 
Ormond" districts “If the natives of those counties,” we aie 
plantation told, “may be estated in convenient quantities for 
their livelihood by good grants from the King, they will be more 
ready and assured servants to the Crown and w'ill build and 
plant j wheieos now, having no title and much of land divided 
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into very petty tenancies, the people have no comfort to build 
or settle, neither are able to serve as becometh, nor to suppress 
the insolent idlers If these countries weie so governed by 
English, there would be an absolute interposition between the 
Irish of Connaught and the Irish of Leinster, both which are 
most wavenng and doubtful of all other parts of the kingdom, 
whereas now, by the opportunity of the freedom they there 
enjoy to intercourse, the peace is daily disturbed These weie 
the countries that gave Tjrone passage and most relief when he 
brought his army into Munster to join the invading Spaniards , 
so as the putting of these into right hands and governance is 
an act of greater consequence than is easily foreseen. Because 
there is no English in that country, there is not so much as the 
face of a church or any resident ministers. By this plantation 
the churches will be endowed, congregations settled, the 
religion in some measure professed, and the service of God 
induced ” 

Three towns, the -writer added, should be built and settled 
with English burgesses, whilst the petty Irish might be esta- 
blished as copyholders or tenants for life of small pioportions, 
to dwell about the towns, so that their children might be 
brought up in trade Such of the natives as were ‘ possessed 
of any lands by virtue or pretence of any late patents ’ were ‘ to 
be favourably used ’ ^ 

Another writer treated of the counties of Roscommon, 
Sligo, and Mayo in a more trenchant style. “The remote 
Paper on of these couuties which border upon the sea,” 

Connaught says, “and most of the inland counties, are in- 
habited with a poor indigent people so barbarous in all respects 
as the Indians or Moors This plantation will bnng in amongst 
them some undertakers of the British nation which sometime 
-will beget the natives to more civility and confonnity, as in 
other places they have done where the plantations have run. 
The inferior natives do all of them make their dependency 
upon the Irish lords, and do now pay unto them either public 
or private chiefnes. There is not any one thing permitted by 

‘ Ad\ice to plant a portion on the Shannon, S. R Urelami^ Bundle 

282. 
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the State \\bich diaws with it a more pernicious incon\enience 
to the crown and commonwealth than this very particular, for 
It IS the condition of the Irish lords and gentry to esteem all 
those who pay them lent and chiefries to be their people, their 
followers, their very slaves , and the nature of the inferior Irish 
natives is to conceive and account his loid to whom he pays 
rent or chiefry to be his only patron and protector, as good and 
loyal subjects conceive of their king, to whom they are so 
devoted as they will at any time go into open action of rebellion 
at the will and pleasure of then lords ” 

This evil, the wnter proceeded to argue, would be remedied 
by the proposed plantation “This plantation will bring m 
freeholders of the British nation into all the counties, who will 
be able to serve his Majesty and the commonw-ealth at all 
public services faithfully, equally, and indifferently, agreeable to 
the truth of their evidence, whereas at this present all business 
and matters are swayed and carried agreeable to the vail and 
disposition of one or two men in a county, so that neither his 
Majesty nor any other subject can have any indifferency upon 
any inquiry or trial, to the great detriment and disservice of his 
Majesty, and the unspeakable loss and prejudice of the subject 
This plantation will double his Majesty’s certain revenue in 
what now is paid and whatsoever it will do more This planta- 
tion will intermix the British nation with the natives, which will 
bung in civility by divers ways and means , it will procure the 
natives to become laborious, who aie apt to labour by the good 
example of others, when they may have hire and reward for 
the same , but the Irish lords and gentry do never give the 
poor people anything for their labour, which doth so dispose 
them to idleness. It will bring in trade and commerce, the 
English language, apparel, customs, and manners. It will 
beget inclosures, and laying their land into severals which now 
lies as in common. This will be a great means to banish and 
tuppress night thieves and stealers of cattle. It will beget 
good, perfect, and plenty of guides in the Irish countnes of the 
British nation, the want whereof, in the late rebellions, were a 
gieat means of the long continuance of the wars ... It will 
BO intermix the British nation with the natives as the natives 
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shall not be able hereafter to contuve any rebellions as heie- 
tofore they have done, but that the State will have timely 
advertisement of the same to prevent or meet with the incon- 
veniency . . It will improve generally the lands of the whole 

province, and by the well and ordeily laying out of the natives’ 
lands round and entire together, the loss of the fouith part will 
be equally recompensed, and will not be unwelcome to most 
of the natives who are men of any judgment and sensible of 
reason, and have taken special notice of the convenient and 
orderly living of the freeholders in those countries where the 
plantations have run already ” ^ 

The view taken in these papers was the same as that taken by 
every Englishman who had visited Ireland Accustomed to a 
hfe passed m bus> activity, and thrown upon his own 
flew of Irish resources to provide for himself and his family under 
aiiaiR. discipline of enforced submission to tlie authoiity 

of a Government in the low^ei functions of which he himself 
shared, and against the encroachment of which he was to a 
great extent protected by the law, the Englishman was unable 
to understand that even this lude poverty*stncken Irish life 
might have its charms for men whose training had been different 
from his own He could not comprehend how what seemed 
to him to be a slavish submission to the capiices of the chief 
might find its compensation m the kindly intercourse of good- 
fellowship which sprang up from the acknowledgment of a 
common kinship between the chief and his tube , or how the 
lack of the sentiment of individual ownership of land might be 
made up by the sense of joint ownership in the whole of the 
territory of the tribe For even the most learned Englishman 
in those days had never thought of studying tlie ways and habits 
of less civilised nations, except as objects of amusement or 
derision The lesson that it is only with tottering steps and 
slow progress that a people can walk forward on the path of 
civihsation had yet to be levealed 

In the mistake of under-estimating the amount of resistance 
which the Insh were likely to offer to his well-meant efforts to 
' The oenehtg which will arise from the plantation, S, P. Jrelaiidt 
Bundle 281. 
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drag them forward foi their good, as a foolish nurse drags for- 
St t fth child committed to her care, Wentwoith 

Eiidish was ho Miser than the mass of his countrymen Nor 
seti ers Calculation the repellent effect of 

the sudden introduction amongst the native population of a 
number of rough Englishmen, greedy of gam and contemptu- 
ously disregardful of the feelings of a people whom they looked 
upon as barbarous, and whose very language they w ere unable 
to comprehend 

Even in Ulster, after a settlement of more than tw'enty yeais, 
colonisation had not smoothed away all difficulties In January 
January and Febiuaiy the municipal authorities of the City 
The London- of London, to the principal companies of which the 

derrv settle -r i i i j l 

ment couuty of Londonderry had been granted, appeared 
befoi e the Star Chamber to answer to a charge of having broken 
February chartei That charter had imposed conditions 

Forfeiture of upon them which they had undoubtedly failed to 
chaiter fulfil They had been expected to build moie houses 
than they had built, to send over moie English settlers than 
they had sent, and, above all, to exclude the lush natives from 
holding land except in certain specified districts. It appeared 
that in many paits of the county^ the natives outnumbered the 
colonists in a very large pioportion ; that, instead of being con- 
verted to Protestantism, these natives remained constant to 
their own religion, and suppoited a large number of priests who 
confirmed them in their resolution to set the English clergy at 
defiance The Star Chamber held that the charge was fully 
proved, and condemned the City to a fine of 70,000/, and to 
the forfeiture of the land. It is nor unlikely that a body of 
London atizens may have been somewhat remiss in directing 
the anangeraents of a settlement in the north of Ireland , but 
It was hard measure to hold them responsible for the failure 
Condmonbf colonists would not 

the" uisw emigrate in such numbers as was desirable ; and if 
botiiement proprietors could not find Englishmen to 

rent their farms, it was more than was to be expected from 
human natuie to ask them to keep then lands out of cultivation 
rathei than let them to the Irish. Nor was the temptation to 
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admit Insh tenants, even when an English applicant presented 
himself, easy to withstand An Irishman, as it was stated upon 
evidence at the trial, was always ready to offer a larger sum 
than an Englishman would consent to pay It is possible that 
this unexpected result may have been owing in part to the 
strong desire of the natives to remain attached to the soil which 
they regarded as their own Another reason, however, suggests 
Itself, which goes far to explain the dilEculties of the task which 
the Deputy had undertaken The Irish of Ulster fully believed 
that the day was at hand when the O’Neill and the O’Donnell 
would return, and when their dispossessed tribesmen would 
enter into the possession of the well-tilled lands and the newly 
erected habitations of the English intruders If this belief 
were shared by the settlers, it is easy to understand that few 
would be ready to pay a large lent for a farm in a new and 
unknown land in which he ran a good chance of having his 
throat cut one morning by his Celtic neighbours On the 
other hand, an Irishman would be inclined to offer something 
more than the fair market price in order that he might be in 
actual possession of a poition of the soil when the day of hbera- 
tion came * 

It would be some time before the citizens of London learned 
whether the fine imposed upon them was to be exacted In 
the end, after the expiration of four years, they received a 
pardon on surrendenng their Irish estates and the payment of 
i 2 ,oooZ, which Charles wanted to give as a present to the 
Queen^ Wentworth, who seems to have taken no very great 
interest m the investigation conducted in England, was never- 
theless ready, after sentence had been given, to turn the occasion 
to the best profit for the King The lesson of the Ulster diffi- 
culties, however, had no effect in causing him any hesitation in 
his resolution to treat Connaught as Ulster had been 
Wentworth treated by J ames In July he proceeded westward with 
^iMt^n-"' the intention of finding a title for the King— in other 
naught -v^ords, of persuading or compelling the Connaught 
juries to acknowledge that the soil of the province belonged to 

' Notes of the proceedings m <he Stai Chamber, Jan and Feb 1635, 
.S. P. L eland 
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the Cro\Mi for some leason intelligible only to the English 
la^v>e^s, in spite of the solemn piomise of tlie King that he 
i\ould take no advantage of any such technicality 

Wentworth had no conception that it was possible for the 
Irish to resist excepting fiom interest or spite He took his 
Selects the Hieasures accordingly He did not, indeed, as he 
Junes might have done if his conscience had convicted 
him of -wrongdoing, order the selection of Junes composed of 
dependents of the Government He ordeied, on the contrary, 
that ‘ gentlemen of the best estates and undeistandmg should be 
returned ’ If the veidict of such peisons was as he wished it 
to be, It would cany weight w'lth it amongst their neighbours 
If It was otheiwise, they would be wealthy enough to ‘ansvier 
the King a good lound sura m the Castle Chamber.’ 

The Deputy’s first attempt was made m Roscommon He 
sent for half a dozen of the pimcipal gentiy, spoke them fanly, 
juieg and assured them that, though the King had a clear 
m and undoubted title to the w hole of Connaught, he was 

common ready to heai any aigument which might be uiged to 
bar his rights. The next day, aftei the case had been aigued by 
the lawyers, Wentworth addressed the jury He told 
July 10 . that his Majesty had been moved m the first place 

liy his desire to make them ‘a (ivil and rich people, which’ 
could ‘not by any so suie and ready means be attained as by 
a plantation \ ct that should be so done as not to take 
anything from them that was justly theus, but m truth to 
bestow amongst them a good pait of that which was his own ’ 
He had no need to ask them for a veidict at all The King’s 
right was so plain that a .simple Older of the Court of Exchequer 
would have been sufficient to give him all he claimed His 
Majesty was, however, graciously pleased to take his people 
along W'lth him, and to give them a part of the honour and 
profit of so glouous a work. Wentworth concluded with the 
strongest possible hint, that if they ventuied to refuse to ac- 
knowledge the King’s title, they would do so at their peril 
This mixture of cajolery and firmness bore down opposition 
in Roscommon The jury letuined a verdict for the King, 
and in Sligo and Mayo the same result was obtained The 
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Galway jury at Portumna gave the Deputy more difficulty. 
He succeed* Wentworth was there m the territory of the De Buighs. 
!"un“sC, T'he head of the family, the Eail of St Albans 
ihl'Eaa°of Clanricaide, had stood by Elizabeth when all 
cianncarde Ireland ^\as seething with rebellion Ever since he 
had loyally kept his country in obedience to the Crown, but it 
was with the loyalty of a tiibutary king to his suzerain rather 
than with the fidelity of a subject He had himself lived of 
late yeais in England, but his chief kinsmen exercised authority 
and dispensed justice in his name in Galway. Though spuing 
from the Nounan invaders, the De Burghs had long been lush 
in habits and religion, and they naturally looked askance on 
Wentworth’s desire to establish die domination of Protestantism 
and of the English law on a soil so peculiarly their own To 
A-ugust Depiitj’s suipnse the jury boldly found against 
Resistance the King His anger knew no bounds He fined 
in Galway sheriff i,ooo/ foi returning a packed jury, and 
directed that the jurymen themselves should appear in the 
Castle Chamber to answer for their fault He further 
(.dill ^ m diiected that steps should be taken to procure an 
question order from the Court of Exchequer which would set 
the verdict aside, and that tioops should be sent to Galway to 
make resistance impossible ' 

Wentworth’s own explanation of these proceedings was that 
the verdict given did not expiess the real sentiments of the 
Wentworth’s J^rors It had been dictated to them by the Karl’s 
espian ition nephcw aiid stew ai d It was no mere question of truth 
or falsehobd It was sirajily a question of loyalty to the Earl or 
loyalty to the King Now therefore was the time to break the 
authority of this powerful chieftain A fair opportunity was offered 
of securing the county ‘by fully lining and planting it with 
English ’ To do this it would be necessary to take from the pre- 
tended owTiers of land more than the fourth part, of which, by 
the rules of a plantation, those of the other thiee counties weie tr 
be deprived His Majesty was ‘justly provoked so to do, and 
hkely to put a diffeience betwef n them who foice him to under- 

‘ Wentworth to Coke, July 4, 1635, LtlUts, 1 442, 
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take a suit at law for his own, and his other subjects who readily 
acknowledge his right * ’ 

The chief lesson of Wentworth’s history is missed by those 
who regard him as an oppressoi and a tyrant beating resistance 
^ , down before him in order to give fiee scope to his 

his treatment own arbitral y will In truth the type of his mind 
of the jury revolutionary idealist who sweeps 

aside all institutions which he in his path, and who defies the 
sluggishness of men and the very forces of human nature, in 
order that he may realise those conceptions which he believes 
to be for the benefit of all The real objection to Wentworth’s 
dealing with the Galway juiy was, not that he respected it too 
little, but that he made use of it at all to attain an object which 
those who composed it regarded as unjust He tried at one 
and the same time to reap the advantages of autocratic despot- 
ism and of legal government The result was far worse than if 
he had interfered authoritatively with the strong hand of power 
By consulting the juiy and refusing to be bound by its verdict, 
he sowed broadcast the seeds of distrust and disaffection He 
had bowed in semblance before the majesty of the law, only to 
turn upon it in anger when it ceased to do his pleasure The 
King’s authority would be assoaated moie than ever in the 
eyes of Inshmen with unintelligible, incalculable violence It 
was a force to be bound by no engagements, and acting by no 
rules which they were able to understand 

In the end, how'e\er, Wentworth’s policy would stand or 
fall by the measure which he dealt out, not to the kinsmen and 
followers of Clannckard, but to the mass of the population of 
the county It is useless to deny that his intention was to 
benefit them. But here too there was a mixture of foice and 
fiaud which ruined what might have been the success of either. 
He wanted the Irish to be more ordeily and industrious, more 
rational in rehgion and politics, highei in the scale of avilised 
beings in every way. Yet his own conduct was not such as he 
could fairly ask them to imitate They knew that he proposed to 
deluge their land with English colonists, who would regard them 

' Wentwoi th anti tbe Commissioners to Coke, Aug. 25, 1635, ''UaJ 
fo)d Lcttus, 1 450 
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with contempt, and who were only to be brought so far from 
home m order that they might keep them in aw'e, as the gaoler 
keeps his pnsoneis. TLhey knew that he treated with contempt 
the religion to w'hich they clung and the old ancestral reverence 
with which their chiefs inspired them To Wentworth the 
relation which bound them to their chiefs was one of mere 
tyranny on one side and servitude on the other He did not 
see, what the pooiest Irish cotter saw, that that system which 
seemed to favour none but idle swordsmen and profligate 
cosherers, kept up in the hearts of the Celtic people the belief 
in the old piinciple which still survived as part of the old in- 
heritance of the race— that the soil belonged not to this man or 
to that, but to the tribe which dwelt upon iL What did they 
know of the arguments of the Dublin lawyers, based upon 
technicahties which were but the froth and scum of an alien 
system of law What weie the flaws to be found in the grants 
of Plantagenet kings, or contrived by the roguery of Dubhn 
officials, to them? They held that the land was theirs, and 
that It was not to be portioned out to any intruder who might 
come m by the good favom of a foreign ruler 

It does not follow that Wentworth was not nght in pro- 
claiming that the time had come when the system of tribal 
ownership must give way to the system of individual 
from G^- ownership His mistake was that he did not even try 
to take along with him those who were most interested 
in the change “If, ’ said the inhabitants of Galway in a petition 
to the King, “ pretension of manuring and bettering the country 
be the ground of plantation, if his Majesty be so pleased, they 
will undertake to effect such performances as any other planters 
would have done, the rather that they will make it appear how 
the country, though now in a good state, would be shortly 
much improved if the fear of plantations and other threatenings 
had not lomdered them ” Doubtless there were nsks on this 
side, too, and it would require some pressure to obtain the fulfil- 
ment of these promises when the fear of danger was withdrawn 
It would need the maintenance of a powerful army and the 
exertion of active dihgence to see that the change w'as really 
effected j but there would have been the immense advantage of 
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making it clear 111 the eyes of the Irish population that the 
English Government was on their side, and that it was in favour 
of the poor and oppressed Irishman, not in favour of the 
English adventurer, that its strong arm was ready to intervene 
Above all, Wentworth would at last have had a case which 
would enable him to appeal to the sense of justice of those 
whom he governed To say that the King’s promises to the 
Connaught landowners were conditional upon the performance 
by those landowners of the duties which they owed to their own 
followers would have offended no man but those landowners 
themselves To seize the lands of rich and poor, upon what 
every man knew to be a meie pretext, in order to build up 
upon the ruins a new soaety, the very foundations of which 
had yet to be laid, was to offend against the universal sense 
of right There are times when institutions become worthless, 
w'hen Parliaments and juries are mere cloaks for misgovern- 
ment and oppression But behind Parliaments and juries lies 
the mdestructible tenacity with which every population clings 
to the habits of life which it has inherited Wentworth, for 
a time at least, might have set aside the institutons which 
were intended to be the organs of the population if he had 
reverenced the population itself In hurrying on social changes 
which approved themselves to few excepting to himself, he 
courted disaster He was building a house upon the sand 
The flood would soon rise which was to sweep it away 

Wentworth failed where he believed himself to be strongest 
At the bottom his life’s work was contention, not so much for 
the Royal authority as for the supiemacy of intellect. Yet it 
was his own intellectual conception of the Irish pioblem whicn 
had proved defective. “ The voice of the people,” as the first 
Parliament of James had declared, “ is, in things of their know- 
ledge, as the voice of God ” If Wentworth saw things to whicJi 
the Irish people were blind, they too, in their tuin, saw things 
to which he was blind, with all his wisdom. There is no security 
that the wisest statesmen will not pursue a phantom of his own 
imagination There is no security that popular feeling will not 
rush headlong into impatient and ignoiant action. But the 
statesman guards himself best against the errors incident to his 
voL vm F 
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calling who keeps his ear open to the indications of popular 
feeling which it is his duty to guide, as the people guard them- 
selves best against the errors incident to their position when 
they keep their ear open to the words of experience and intel- 
ligence which It IS their safety to follow It was Wentwoith’s 
fault that he attempted to diive and not to lead, that he 
offended deepl> that moral sense of the Irish community in 
cherishing ivhich — far moie than m the importation of hundreds 
of English soldiers or thousands of English colonists— lay the 
truest hope of the progress of Ireland in civilisation ana in all 
things else. ' 
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THE SECOND WRIT OF SHIP-MONEY. 

To no man did Wentworth pour out his troubles and his difficul- 
ties as he did to Laud The mind of the Deputy indeed was cast 
in a nobler mould than the mind of the Archbishop 
Wentworth He was less regardful of trivialities, and more bent 
and Laud upon attaining the higher amis of a statesman’s life 
In the main, however, the characters of the two men were formed 
upon the same lines Both trusted to the influence of external 
discipline upon the minds of the people Both were unwilling 
to admit that the ruler who had formed his own idea of right 
ought to be turned aside by the desire of complying with the 
wishes of the governed. Both were beyond measure energetic, 
and unsparing of themselves m the service of that master 
vhose interests they believed to be identical with the inteiests of 
the State Both were advocates of that which in the jargon of 
their confidential coirespondence they called Thorough ^ — 
of the resolute deteimmatiou of going through 
'"■“"s -yyith It, as It might nowadays be expressed, of dis- 
regarding and overriding the inteiested delays and evasions of 
those who made the public service an excuse for eniiching 
themselves at the public expense, or the dry technical argu- 
ments of the law7ers which would hinder the accomplishment 
of schemes for the public good 

It was a noble ambition by which these men were possessed, 
an ambition which was, however, nonetheless likely to overleap 
Itself because it was not stained wuth personal selfishness or 
greed It forgot that the desire to do good is not always an 

‘ ‘ 1 hgiough ’ and ‘ through ’ we the same words, and ui the 17th cen- 
tury were spelt in the same way. 
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assurance of wisdom — that even the quirks of ignorant lawyers 
or the stupidity of an ignorant rnob may be a useful safeguard 
against the hasty and thoughtless actions of men who belie\e 
themselves to be wise 

In the spnng of 1635, however, Wentworth and Laud 
seemed to be carrying all before them They were able to re 
joice together over the removal of the man who v as the im- 
personation of inactivity and selfishness Portland, the cause 
they thought, of all that was amiss, the Lady Mora of their cor 
respondence, was dead Month by month Laud had matched 
his irregularities, had dragged them to light before the King 
and had been startled to find that Charles clung to his old 
minister in spite of all that could be said against him 

Laud fondly hoped that the system which Portland had 
established would come to an end with his life When Edward 
Con^ersa- Hyde, the young lawyer who was one day to become 
j'°ud anT*” Claiendon, came to him to tell how the late 

Hyde Treasurer had throi^n obstacles m the way of the 
merchants of London, with the sole object of benefiting a 
dependent by the obstruction. Laud replied that he knew 
nothing of such matters, but that as the King had, contrary to 
his desire, made him one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, ‘ he intended to spare no pains to enable himself to 
serve his master,’ ‘ 

The appointment of the Treasury Commission was only a 
temporary expedient Amongst those who weie regarded as 
w fntworth ultimately selected as Portland’s successor, 

andCot^g Wentworth and Cottington were the most piomi- 
for Trea ncnt, and it was believed that, on the whole, the King 
surer s staff Wentworth ® It IS useless to speculate 

whether, if the Lord Deputy had at this time transferred his 
services to England, he would ha\e accelerated the outburst of 
resistance? by his arrogant defiance of the popular will, or would 
have postponed it by the skilfulness of his repressive measures 
Foi the present, however, it was impossible to recall him from 
Iieland. When Portland died in March, the Irish Parliament 
' Clateiidon's Life, 1 22 
* Corret to the Doge, March ^2i_22 ygf, JI/SS, 

“ ’ S3. 30 
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was still sitting, and Connaught was still unvisited Partly in 
the hope that Wentworth’s services might still be available 
in England, partly m order that a thorough and impartial in- 
vestigation might be conducted into the financial position of 
his government, partly too fiom the natural irresolution of his 
character, Charles postponed the selection of a Lord Treasuier 
for some months to come. 

At the Treasury Commission Laud was the representative 
of Wentwoith’s ideas — less skilful indeed, and far less likely to 
Laud and point at isbue in a complicated ques- 

cottingtjn tion, but to the full as pertinacious and as resolute 
J reofiuiy to set the seivice of the King above all other con- 
Coiiiraiihion Both here and at the Committee for 

Foieign Affaus, he found himself opposed by Cottington, whose 
faults and mei its alike were in glaring contrast with the faults and 
merits of the Archbishop When Laud willed anything he willed 
It with all the fixity of purpose of an earnest if narrow mind He 
was utterly ignorant of the ways of the world, and, as he had 
told Hyde, he had no acquaintance with the special business 
of the Tieasury His moial indignation against the carelessness 
and the worse than carelessness of officials filled the sails of his 
puipose, and he drove straight to the mark before him, reckless 
what offence he gave or what difficulties he laid up m store foi the 
future For himself he had no private ends m view, no desire 
of pelf or vainglory, no family to provide for or state to keep 
up Cottington, on the other hand, was swayed neither by ^eal 
for the public good nor by scrupulous regard for justice He 
would be content if only, whatever happened, the barque of 
his fortunes remained floating on the tide Never at a loss for 
a courteous word to those who sought his favour, he was never 
known to do a kind action which entailed loss upon himself. 
If there was anything which he really respected it was the Church 
of Rome and the Spanish monarchy Yet tlie representatives of 
the Church of Rome and of the Spanish monarchy did not cease 
to complam that they could never be sure whether he was in 
earnest or not, or to express a belief that in all probability he 
meant to trick them in the end He had a superficial know- 
ledge of most things, without knowing anything thoroughly, 
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As Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, he had acquired a 
close acquaintance with the details of financial business, which, 
together with his perfect command over his own temper, gave 
him an enormous advantage over his irritable rival Nothing 
pleased him so much as when he could contrive, by gravely 
defending some untenable proposition, to excite the anger 
of the irascible Archbishop, in order quietly to turn the 
laugh against him m the end Nor was the conflict between 
the two men so entirely unequal as the difference between 
their moral natures would seem to show. Laud brought 
with him to the Treasury the same errors which were the 
cause of his misgovernment of the Church Just as out- 
ward form and ceremony was to him not merely the sign but 
the very source of Christian unity, so he never got beyond 
the idea that to gather money into the Treasury was the sign 
and source of the political strength of a financier. It was 
enough if material wealth were at his command, and he never 
stopped to ask whether the moral forces upon which the con- 
stant supply of wealth ultimately depended were also on ms 
side. Cottington was very far from seeing the root of the evil, 
but he had tact enough to know that even a surplus might be 
dearly bought at the cost of exasperating the nation. 

Cottington was the more to be dreaded as an antagonist as 
he had lately received a, special mark of the King’s favour. 

Sir Robert Naunton, Master of the Court of Wards, 

' was old and in ill-health, and Cottington was selected 
by the King as his successor. The Earl of Salisbur>', it is true, 
had received a promise of the reversion of the place, but Salis- 
bury was notoriously incompetent to fulfil the duties of any 
office calling for the exercise of the most ordinary ability, and a 
letter drawn up by Cottington himself informed him that though 
his Majesty would not forget him, he would not make him 
Master of the Wards.* It was more difficult to deal with 
Naunton himself Hi as he was, he was hopeful of recovery, 
and he would not hear of retmng. It was only by the direct 
intervention of the King, accompanied by general iironiises of 
favour, that he was at last induced to surrender his offic e. A 

’ Cottington and Wmdebank to Salisbury, Feb. (’), S, P, Dom, 
cclxxxu iiu. 
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few days later the poor man was petitioning for a pension 
granted him by the late King, which had remained unpaid for 
Mirch 16 years He died almost immediately after the petition 
M "tefoT penned * Cottington had some days before 

the Wards, taken possession of his office, which became in his 
hands more profitable to the Crown than his predecessor had 
made it 

It was not long before Laud began to doubt whether much 
had been gained by Portland’s death In all his effoits to 
obtain a thorough investigation of the finances he was met by 
difficulties moved by Cottington At last the quarrel came 
The soap to ^ head over an arrangement which had been made 
monopoly Lord Treasurer for improving the manu- 

factuie of soap, and for filling, at the same time, the pockets of 
his friends 

The origin of the soap monopoly which came in the end to 
stir up the ill-feeling of the people against the Government and 
1631 to set rival ministers by the ears was a humble one 
Certain persons had obtained a patent in the preced- 
patent j^g j-gign for the manufactuie of soap by a new pro- 
cess, from materials produced within the King’s dominions 
This grant was confirmed in December 1631 by a patent in 
which the Monopoly Act was distinctly appealed to in words 
which show the anxiety of those who drew it up to keep within 
the limits of that statute * 

So far nothing illegal had been done It is, however, prover- 
bially difficult to diaw an Act of Parliament so as to secure it 
1^33 completely against evasion, and the Monopoly Act 
The“ 0!^ proved no exception to the rule. The legislature had 
Company distinctly excluded corporations from the incidence of 
the Act, and as it was a legal maxim that the King could found 
corporations for the benefit of trade, it was in the King’s power 
to create as many monopolies as he pleased by placing the 
sole right of manufacture in the hands of a corporation instead 
of conferring it upon an individual. Nor were the King’s 
powers exhausted here He claimed a general right of super- 
‘ Petition, S P Dom cclxxxv 74. 

- Grant to Jones and others, Dec 17, 1631. Pat, 7 Chartes L 
Part to. 
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vision over trade for the benefit of the community, which, if he 
chose to make use of it, would entitle him, m the eyes of the 
prerogative lawyers, to interfere with commercial transactions 
in every possible way In the exercise of these poweis, Charles, 
early m 1632, elected a company of soap-makers to buy up the 
rights of the patentees The company engaged to produce by 
the new methods 5,000 tons of soap a year, and to pay into the 
Exchequer 4/ for every ton sold by them, which upon the 
quantity named would bring in 20,000/ a year They engaged 
to retail the soap at the low price of a pound The King 
was, on his pait, to prohibit the export of tallow and potash, in 
ordei that the materials of the manufacture might be attainable 
It IS avitho ^ cheap rate No monopoly was granted to the 
^>.0*° company, excepting for the new invention which they 
mnmifw- had secured, but they were empowered to test all soap 
made by independent persons, and to prohibit its 
sale unless it had been marked by them as sweet and good ’ 

The last provision was as impolitic as it was oppressive 
By it the independent soap-makers weie subject to a test mi- 
oppressive posed not by an impartial official, but by the very men 
who were their avals in trade, and who had every 
mission interest in pronouncing their productions to be de- 
ficient in quality The suspicions to which the grant of powers 
so enoimous natuially gave rise were strengthened when it was 
known that the greater number of the membeis of the new 
company weie selected from the clique of Roman Catholics 
w'ho had attached themselves to Portland, and who were find- 
ing so many oppoitunities of enriching themselves through his 
protection 

Whilst the minds of those who weie engaged in the soap 
tiade were still in a state of excitement, a proclamation ap- 
peared foibiddmg the use of any oil other than olive 
June 38 manufactuie The employment of 

fish oil, which had been much used for many >ears, was thus 
prohibited, on the ground that soap so made was bad ® 

‘ Election of the Corporation, Jan 20. Indenture, May 3, 163a, 
Pat 7 Chat Us /, Part 12 8 Charles /,, Pait S 

Proclamation, June 28, Rymet , xix 383 
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The soap-makers protested in vain They retorted that 
the Company’s soap was as bad as theirs was good, and they 
1633 found many believers The question between the 
S-'thesoa^ Company and the soap-makers rapidly assumed the 
m-ikers dignity of an affair of state The Council charged 
the soap-makers with suborning persons to spread false rumours 
to the disparagement of the Company’s soap, and ordered the 
„ . Attorney- General to commence a prosecution in the 

Stir- Star Chamber of some of their number who peisisted 
pr*’c!^wuon in carrying on the manufactuie without submitting 
ordered Company’s test In older to meet the rumour 

by other means than prosecution, the Council directed that the 
new soap should be submitted to an impartial tribunal The 
Dec 6 Lord Mayoi, the Lieutenant of the Tower, togethei 
inqui^oon- Sundry aldeinien and men of note, weie formed 
stituted into a court of inquiry • When the court assembled) 
two washerwomen were introduced, to one of whom was handed 
a piece of the Company’s soap, whilst the other was supplied 
with soap piocured elsewheie Tubs were brought in and a 
bundle of dirty clothes When each washerw'oman had done 
her best, the court pronounced that the clothes washed with 
the Company’s soap ‘were as white and sweeter than’ those 
which had been operated on by the pioduction of the indepen- 
dent manufactureis To add w'eight to this decision a declara- 
tion in Its support from more than eighty persons of various 
ranks, peei esses and laundresses being included, was circulated 
with It, and to this was appended a statement that the opinions 
said to have been given against the soap were not really the 
opinions of those to whom they had been attnbuted, 01 else 
that they had been ‘ procured by persons who had no experience 
in the said soap,’ 

T634 Soon after this report had been received, the 

The“c™u^?,i Privy Council wrote to the justices of the peace in 
new'^ comuiendation of the mtues of the authonsed soap 
wap Its lecommendations were received with a smile of 
incredulity. It seemed so probable that the Council cared more 
' Orders of Council, Dec 6, 1633, Jan 29, 1634 The Council to the 
Jubticcb, i\b , S A Dorn cclii 2i, cUiv, 34, cox, 119, 
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about their rent of 20,000/ a year than about the excellence of 
the manufactured article When the agents of the Company 
visited private works in order to seize untested soap, the owneis 
September Were able to raise a mob against them The agents 
Soap nots complained that their clothes were torn and their lives 
in danger The Company called upon the Council to come to 
Its assistance with that protection without which it would be 
ruined Unpopular as monopolists, the members of the Soap 
Company were additionally unpopular as being for the most pait 
Catholics, and it was even believed m well-informed quarters that 
much of the money invested had been raised by the Jesuits The 
new soap was known m the streets as the Popish soap It was 
hard to dnire a successful trade in the face of such obstacles ^ 

Like the patentees of gold and silver thread fourteen years 
before, the Company was now in difficulties through the im- 
Sept 97 possibility of seeming itself against competition 
Com^nyin incuiTed consideiable expense in establishing 

difficulties Its business, and it had been unable to make the 
promised payments to the Crown Its chaiter was thus forfeited 
by the non-fulfilment of its conditions Yet the Council con- 
tinued to take Its part, and ordered the arrest of offenders 
against its regulations “ 

Such was the position of affairs when Portland died The 
Company had been so entiiely his creation, that the indepen- 

J635 dent soap-makers saw in his death the signal for their 
mde^ndem' tri^niph They cam& forward with the most lavish 
soap-makers, offers If Only they were formed into a corporation 
in the place of their rivals, they were ready to pay 8/ a ton into 
the Exchequer, instead of the 4/ which the Company had offered. 

* “E pur troppo vero che qualcuni, per non dir molti, m particolare 

Gesuiti e Benedeltini, honno mutato il negotio delle anime in quello delle 
borse , et in particolare si dice del detto Basilio,” * e Sir Basil Brooke, 
“et suo compagno, che con danan de’ Gesuiti sia entrato in un trafifico 
d’ un nuovo sapone, il quale, perche a questa plebe non piace e conosce 
r autore, lo cfiiama sapone papistico ” Panzani’o letter, 1635, A’ 0 

Ti ansenpts 

* Petition of the Company, Sept. 29. Order in Council, Sept. 29, 
S. P. Dorn cclxxiv 52, 53. 
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The shaie of the King m the proceeds of the manufacture would 
thus have been laised, upon the estimated rate of 5,000 tons 
yearly, from 20,000/ to 40,000/ a year ^ 

Laud took their part He was doubtless content, like the 
rest of his contemporaiies, to believe that it was a good act to 
encourage the manufacture of soap made out of English ma- 
terials in the place of the manufacture of soap made out of 
foreign materials , but he thought that if this principle could be 
maintained, it would be better to entiust the work to persons 
practically acquainted with the business, than to a body of gen- 
tlemen whose only qualification was the possession of Court 
favour Cottmgton, however, thought otherwise The friends 
of Portland were m the mam his friends, and he fought hard 
June against Laud at every stage of the discussion Laud, 
Contention indeed, unintentionally placed arms in his opponent’s 
LaiTd^d hands Instead of advocating the cause of his clients 
Cottmgton ground upon which they were strong, he sup- 

ported them on the ground on which they were weak If it was 
wrong to levy 20,000/ a year from the existing Company, it was 
still moie wrong to levy 40,000/. from their rivals If the price 
at which the soap was sold could not bear the burden, the 
sellers would be ruined If it could bear the buiden, a new 
form of indirect taxation would be imposed by the royal pre- 
rogative It may easily be understood that neither Laud nor 
Cottington cared to enter upon the question involved in this 
last consideration On the simple ground that 40,000/ would 
be better for the Exchequei than half that sum. Laud beat 
Cottington from point to point. But he bitterly complained 
that Cottington had always an argument in reserve ‘ when 
all holes are stopped, then the King could not do it in 
honour, and God knows what ’ On Laud’s own showing, 
Cottington was plainly in the right Unless the charter were 
attacked on higher grounds, it was not for the King’s honour 
that a compact deliberately entered into should be annulled 
simply because others offered to pay a larger sum into the Ex- 
chequer In the end the Company’s nghts were continued on 
the understanding that they would advance 10,000/ for the 
' Laud to Wentworth. June 12, Zand's Wotks, vii. 138. 
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King’s immediate necessities, to be deducted from their future 
July payments ' The payments were to be 30,000/ toi 
The Com ^ext two years, and 4o,oooZ afterwards * Laud 

tinned had therefore gamed his point with respect to tlie 
money, whilst Cottington had his way about the persons The 
independent manufacturers paid the penalty They w'ere de- 
livered over to fine and impiisonment in the Star Chamber 
whenever they ventured to make soap without submitting their 
articles to the inspection of the Company’s searchers 

Laud’s anger, when once it was aroused by any suspicion of 
slackness in the service of the King, was not easily allayed 
He was convinced that the Company would never 
quarrel witii pay the moncy, whilst he was equally convinced that 
“ there would be no difficulty in obtaining it from his 
own favourites All who had taken Cottington’s part in the 
business were included in bis displeasure The desertion of his 
old friend Windebank vexed him greatly, so greatly that he 
broke off all ties of friendship with a man whom he had raised 
to the Secretaryship and who had now turned against him. It 
was very pitiable, but it was something more than a mere diffei- 
eience of opinion which angered him He had discovered that 
Portland had been bribed with 2,000/ by the Company, and he 
saw m Cottington the continuator of Portland’s want of prin- 
ciple He was disgusted with his disingenuousness, and with 
his disposition to shrink from going to the root of difficulties To 
Wentworth he poured out his distress tieely. If Portland had 
been the Lady Mora, Cottington -was the Lady Mora’s waiting- 
maid All he wanted was to get the Treasurer’s staflF and to fill 
his own pockets, as Poitland had done before him ® 

The impulse which Laud’a presence gave to the Treasury 
Enereetic Board could not possibly remain without effect 
accounts were subjected to a thorough investi- 
commusion gation, HCw sources of revenue were opened up, and 
old claims refurbished for modern use. In Portland’s time few 

‘ Receipt Books, July 17. Hallam was mistaken an supposing this 
Biouey was paid os a fine for the lenewal of the charter 

- Gariard to Wentworth, July 30, SU afford Utteis, 1 445, 

* Laud to Wentworth, July 31, Lattd's Works, vii 155. 
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new demands had been advanced. There was a good deal of 
peculation, but scarcely any taxation to which people weie not 
aheady accustomed The compositions for knighthood were 
universally acknowledged to be legally due to the King Even 
the pa3rment of ship-iponey by the port towns had given nse to 
no general objection Scarcely was Portland in his grave when 
all this was changed To fill the King’s exchequer was the 
fiist thought with Laud and with those whom Laud was able to 
influence 

The forest claims were now vigorously pushed forward On 
April 8, the blow at last fell upon the Essex landowmers The 
Apiii 8 Court which had adjourned in the preceding autumn 
Essex Forest was re-opened by Holland, and this time Finch ap- 
peared as an assessor on the Bench Sentence was 
given for the Crown. All lands to the south of the road from 
Colchester to Bishop’s Stoitford were adjudged to be within 
the limits of the forest Holland explained that, though he 
w'as bound to cany out the sentence of the Court, he would do 
what he could to mitigate its violence ‘ 

Mitigated or not, the sentence delivered in Essex could not 
fail to propagate the belief that the King was detei mined to 
Mny strain his technical rights in order that he might reap 
on ?epopuia ^ pecuniary advantage The issue of a Commission 
“on on depopulations pointed in the same direction In 

the preceding October Sir Anthony Roper had been sentenced 
to a heavy fine in the Star Chamber for allowing fields which 
had once been cultivated to be desolate, and for ejecting the 
cultivators fiom then homes The Commissioneis were directed 
to inquire into similar cases, and to compound with the guilty 
upon payment of a fine It looked as if there was more thought 
taken for the money to be paid for condoning the evil than for 
the redress of the evil itself* 

It was but another step in the same direction when Coventry 
announced that tlie King had resolved to give a further exten- 
sion to the writs of ship-money. On June 17 the Lord Keeper 

' Abstract of Proceedings m the Statements on behalf of the Commis- 
rioners of Works, p 37. Eppxng Foj est Comnn^ston, 

* Rushviorth, u. 333. Commission, May 8, Pat ii Chat'Us I, Part S» 
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addressed the judges according to custom before they left 
London for the summer assizes The first part of his speech 
June 37 may be accepted as an exposition of Charles’s sys- 
^ch‘tr government in its ideal form He spoke to 

the judges the judges of the care which it behoved them to 
take to do equal justice between rich and poor, to guard against 
‘ the corruptions of sherifis and their deputies, the partiality of 
jurors, the bearing and siding with men of countenance and 
power in their country,’ to make ‘stiict inquiry after depopula- 
tions and inclosures, an oppression of a high nature and com- 
monly done by the greatest persons that keep the juries under 
and in awe, which was the cause there are no more presented 
and brought in question ’ 

To maintain the right of the weak against the strong was, 
according to Coventry, the special glory of the Crown The 
Onpre-Kion records of the Star Chamber, scanty as they are, show 
to ill action could be spared in this respect Sir 

sibttd Francis Foljambe, foi insvance, laid claim to certain 
tithes A verdict having been given against him, he ‘ being a 
pel son of great power in the country,’ sent men upon the land, 
who, ‘ riotously beat the work-folks and carried away the corn ’ 
Sir Henry Anderson, again, took offence against a person 
named Poole tor refusing to sell him a rectory, thieatened to 
set fire to his tenants’ houses, picked a quarrel with him, and 
■vs ith the help of his servants gave him a sound beating. Another 
case was that of John Dunne, who ‘at such time as Nathaniel 
Dunne was giving evidence against him at a quarter sessions 
upon an indictment for the King, did interrupt him, pinched 
him backward, and stiuck him with his hand, and theieby en- 
forced him to go away without giving evidence ’ ‘ Coventry’s 
jjractical acquaintance with such facts as these might lead him 
to doubt the wisdom of placing uncontrolled supremacy in the 
hands of an assembly consisting mainly of country gentlemen. 

The time had now come when it would be necessary for 
the King to be more than the guardian of internal iieace At 
the moment at which the Lord Keej^er Avas speaking the 
French and Dutch aimies were lajing siege to Louvain, after 
‘ RusAwt/i, 11. App. 40, 53, 56. 
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the sack of Tirlemont Was England sufficiently protected 
Coventry against a similar attack ? “ Christendom,” he said, 
“ IS full of wars, and theie is nothing but rumours of 
wais What hath been done of late years abroad 
attack by fire and sword it were a pity and grief to think 
of, yet we have had the goodness of God and his Majesty’s 
providence all this while, and have enjoyed a most happy peace 
and plenty As it is a good precept m divinity, so it holdeth in 
polity too, jam proxtmus ardet^ which if we observe to defend 
ourselves, it would be a warning to all nations, and we should 
be the more assuied to enjoy our peace if the wars abroad do 
make us stand upon our guard at home Therefore no question 
It hath evei been accustomed the greatest wisdom for a nation 
to aim that they may not be enforced to fight, which is better 
than not to arm and be sure to fight ” 

Coventiy next proceeded to speak of the fleet which was 
then at sea under Lindsey’s command Even Charles’s extreme 
Expi-unsthe daim of the sovereignty of the seas was depicted 
sivewSn‘fy ^y the Lord Keeper as a purely defensive measure 
of the seas “The dommion of the sea,” he said, “as it is an an- 
cient and undoubted right of the Crown of England, so it is 
the best security of the land. The wooden walls aie the best 
walls of this kingdom ” A manufacturing and commercial, 
people would be couiting rum if the outlets of its tiade were 
left at the mercy of foreign nations His Majesty had found it 
absolutely necessary to increase the strength of his fleet m the 
commg year. Then followed the conclusion inevitably, as it 
June 17 might seem to Coventry “Therefoie,” he said, 
tharsh"p-“ “ advice he hath resolved that he will forthwith 
b‘e°p2d'br' preparation of a greater 

all fleet the next year , and that not only to the mantime 

towns, but to all the kingdom besides , for since that all the 
kingdom is interested both m the honour, safety, and profit, it 
is just and reasonable that they should all put to their helping 
hands.”* 

There are moments in the hfe of men by which the whole 


> Rushwoiih, It. 294. 
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course of their future lives is sensibly alfected Looked back upon 
from amidst the £rloom of a ruined career, they stand 
of't^rde” out with awful distinctness against the background 
of a forgotten past At the time, the step taken, or 
the opportunity lost, slipped by unnoticed It was then but one 
in a chain of causes and effects, with nothing in it calling for 
special remark or demanding any careful or anxious considera- 
tion So It vas with these words of the Lord Keeper All that 
he seemed to ask was that the charges necessary foi the service 
of all should be boine by all In our days no minister would 
dream of dealing with the question in any other spirit No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would venture to impose the 
charge of the navy upon Hampshire and Yorkshire whilst 
Derbyshire and Worcestershire went free Coventry’s argument 
that the protection of English commerce concerned the man 
who kept sheep on the Cotswolds or who sat at the loom at 
Leeds as much as the shipowner who sent the finished cloth 
acioss the sea, was unanswerable 

Upon the further question of the right of the Crown to levy 
money which it was undeniably desirable to levy, Coventry was 
Coventry’s entirely silent It was most unlikely that others 
ti« nghTto would be equally silent The old maxim of the 
English constitution, that those things which were 
for the good of all must be provided by the common consent 
of all, would be certain to make itself heard once more Even 
If Charles had meant no more than Coventry meant, if it had 
never entered into his head to employ m wanton or unwise 
aggression the fleet which he needed for defence, it could nevei 
have been safe to entrust a King with the permanent right of 
maintaining an armed force which he might employ in defiance 
of the express wishes of the nation Then too there was the 
further question of the right of taxation. Chailes might attempt 
to explain his demand for money as a mere extension of his 
right to demand personal service from everyone The common 
sense of Englishmen told them that it was not so If money 
might be levied to-day under this pretext, it might be levied 
under some other pretext to-morrow Englishmen would be 
taxed, not by their representatives in Parliament, but by the 
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King and the Council With the loss of control over taxa- 
tion all chance of controlling the political action of the Court 
would go at the same time The nation might not always be 
wise in its desires or in the remedies to which it looked It 
might cherish in its bosom men wno would enlist its sympathies 
for selfish ends, or who would use the positions which they 
occupied for the gratification of their avance or their passions 
Much that Coventry and Wentworth said of the evils of popular 
government was undeniably true But the remedy which they 
proposed was worse than the disease 

The extension of ship-money to the inland counties was 
not the only inroad upon the property of the subject made 
July 16 the influence of the Treasury Commission 

Increase of Portland had thought himself well off to be able 
cubtoms collect tonnage and poundage very much as it 

had been collected by his predecessors There had been an 
additional impost upon tobacco, and an additional export duty 
upon coals, with the view of keeping that precious mineral from 
finding Its way abroad Besides these and a few other trifling 
exceptions, whatever increase of revenue derived from customs 
there was, was due to the growth of commerce and not tq 
increase of taxation 

The average ordinary revenue of the Crown, calculated on 
the five years ending in December 1635, was about 618,000/, 
Revenue of The same revenue in 1623 had been 570,000/, 
the Crown show'ing, if allowonce be made for the difference of 
form m which the accounts were rendered, an increase of 
no more than 48,000/ m eight years Of this difference, only 
5,000/ IS to be set down to the account of customs duties of 
various kinds, the remaining 43,000/ having been obtained from 
other sources, 15,000/ for instance, being set down to the Court 
of Wards, and 8,400/ being the amount of additional payments 
The deficit recusants alone The annual deficit 

* * “ on the ordinary account was 18,000/, the whole of 
the ordinary expenditure being calculated at 636,000/. 

If therefore the Soap Company fulfilled its promises, m 
spite of Laud’s doubts, the ordinary expenditure would be 
more than covered It does not follow that there would have 
VOL. viii. a 
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been a real balance between revenue and expenditure. Be- 
sides the ordinary budget, there was a budget of ex- 
ofdinary traordinary receipts and payments During the ten 

budget years of Charles’s reign which ended in the spring 

of 1635, the extraordinary payments had reached 2,847,597/, 
whilst the extraordinary receipts had reached only 2,596,305/, 
leaving a sum of 251,292/ to be covered by the constant 
anticipation of the revenue of future years. The extraordinary 
expenditure had been to a great extent caused by the expenses 
of the war at the beginning of the reign, but it was by no 
means limited to those expenses, and it is probable that an 
additional 100,000/ at least would have been needed to pro- 
duce an actual balance of the revenue and expenditure Be- 
sides this, the debt still requiiing payment stood at 1,173,198/* 

Such was the result of the thorough investigation into the 
financial state of the exchequer upon which Laud had insisted 
Long before it was completed, the need of money 
Customi had driven the Treasury Commissioners to make 
increased demands upon the nation As in the case of 

ship-money, Coventry w'as employed to put the best possible 
face upon the business On May 28 he had announced to the 
Privy Council that ‘ for the better balancing of trade in relation 
to the impositions in foreign parts upon the native commodities 
of this kingdom, it was advisable to draw up a new book of 
rates ’ The new book of rates resulted in an augmentation of 
the duties levied estimated at no less than 70,000/* If Laud 
and his colleagues were to proceed in this fashion, it was certain 
that if Parliament ever met again in time of peace, the power 
of the purse would no longer be in the hands of the House of 
Commons 

> See the financial tables in the Appendix Ranke’s statement (Engl 
tr 11 31) that the interest absoi bed the greater portion of the ie\enue IS 
in glaring contradiction with his own figures. On the forced loan, besides, 
no interest was paid, and some of the rest was in the same condition. 
Where interest was payable, it does not follow that it was paiil 

■* Council Register, May 18 Estimate of the revenue from customs, 
July 16, ^ 9 . P Don ccxcm 127. The whole revenue from customs is 
there reckoned at 350,000/., or more than half of the receipts. 
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\Vould peace, however, be maintained ? The cloud i\hich, 
whilst Coventry was speaking to the judges, overhung the 
Spanish Netherlands had passed away, and Charles 
comp^- was able complacently to inform Necolalde that his 
fleet had contributed, by its protection of Dunkirk, to 
so desirable a result ^ But behind the question of the Nether- 
lands lay the question of the Palatinate, which Charles could 
1 he Pall- neither let alone nor take up effectively The news 

tinate again Qf exclusion of his nephcw fiom the benefit of 
the Peace of Prague touched him deeply, and his sister had 
been still more affected by it Once more she appealed to 
him for active assistance The tieaty, she said, w'ould open his 
eyes, and the eyes of all in England, ‘ if they be not shot out 
with pistols.’ ® In the Foreign Committee, how'ever, pacific 
counsels prevailed, and in this respect Laud was likely to meet 
with no opposition from Cottington or Wmdebank, upon whom 
the conduct of the secret negotiations with Spam now ex- 
clusively devolved The young Elector would complete his 
eighteenth year in the winter, and it W'as thought right in 
England that, before taking up arms, he should make a formal 
offer of his submission to the Emperor, and should demand m 
return to be invested with his father’s lands and dignities, in 
order that no prejudice might follow the neglect of such legal 
formalities. Charles thus found an excuse for reconciling 
the duty of aiding his nephew with his desire to do nothing at 
all In vain his wife painted in brilliant colours the advantages 
of an alliance with France In his letters to his sister he 
exolamed that it was better for him not to avail himself of the 
overtmes of the French too soon By delaying a little he 
might force them ‘to unmask and deal plainly upon moie equal 
terms ’ It was at last arranged that Lord Aston — the Sir 
Walter Aston of James’s reign— should go as ambassador to 
Madnd, and that John Taylor, half a Spaniard himself by birth, 

> Necolalde to Onate, S P. Spain. 

® Elizabeth to Roe, July 2, S, P Dom ccxciii. 14 
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should be despatched to Vienna, to feel his way with the 
Emperor before a formal embassy was sent ' 

When the first wit of ship-money was issued, the intention 
of Chailes was to use his fleet against the Dutch in alliance 
with Spam Now that the second writ, with its far 
larger demands upon the patience of Englishmen, 
policy to be’ preparing for issue, he had no decided policy of 
any kind He was equally ready to employ his fleet against 
France in alliance with Spam, or to employ it against Spam m 
alliance with France Whether he was to take one side or the 
other was to depend not on any consideration affecting the 
interests of England, still less on any consideration affecting 
the interests of humanity, but simply on consideiations touch- 
ing the personal interests of his nephevi 

No stirring appeal to the English people to accompany the 
call upon their purses was theiefoie possible In the writ 
Issue of the which camc forth on August 4, the demand wa^ 
justified on the ground ‘ that as all are concerned m 
iftoney the mutual defence of one another, so all might put 
to their helping hands for the making of such preparations as, 
by the blessing of God, may secure this realm against those 
dangeis and extremities which have distressed other nations, 
and are the common effects of war whensoever it taketh a 
people unprepaied ’ 

From these words it was evident that Charles contemplated 
not a temporary measure to resist a sudden danger, but a 
ihefunda- permanent taxation to oppose any possible risk from 
menial lawb hostilc force Why then, men naturally asked one 
another, was not the nation itself consulted ? Why was not 
Parliament summoned to provide a remedy for the evil ? A 
phrase which sprung into existence m these first days of doubt 
and hesitation had a long and brilliant future before it. The 
new writ, it was said, \iolated the fundamental laws of England. 
It mattered little that no one could point out what those fiinda- 
mental laws were, any more than their ancestors could have 
pointed out precisely whit were the laws of Edward or Edgar 

* Colce to Boswell, July 30 , S P Holland, 
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the renewal of which they claimed What they meant was 
that the English people had never entirely relinquished their 
control over their own destinies nor had ever so put themselves 
like sheep into the hands of any king as to suffer themselves 
to be tended or shorn at his arbitrary will Not in statute 
or precedent, not even in the Great Charter itself, but m the 
impenshable vitality of the nation, lay the fundamental laws of 
England 

The phrase which was soon to become so familiar seems to 
have started into life amongst those courtiers of the Queen who 
were calling for a Parliament to force upon the King a French 
alliance ^ It was, however, easily repeated, and it soon became 
the watchword of the common feeling of dissatisfaction which 
was slowly spreading over the kingdom 

As yet, as far as we can judge, the feehng which prevailed 
with respect to the King was still one rather of dissatisfaction 
Feeling of than of positivc disapprobation. He had not com- 
the nation muted the nation to any action which was distmctlj 
unpopular The fleet which had kept the sea dunng the sum- 
mer had done but little, good or bad Nor was the pecuniary 
pressure of the ship-money great enough to be felt as mushing 
The sum required was 208,900/, or about two-thirds of the 
sum levied by gift of Parliament in the year in which the 
Petition of Right had been granted, and only exceeding by 
about 70,000/ the annual average of the amount levied in 
subsidies dunng the first four years of the reign ® The real 
grievance beyond that which attends any demand whatever for 
money was that the King had deliberately treated the nation 
as a stranger to his counsels, and that if his claim to levy money 
by his owm authority were once admitted the door would be 
opened to other demands of which it was impossible to foresee 
the limits 

‘ Salvetti, in his News-Letter of ascribes it to the Puritans, but 

the Queen’s party at Court were Puritans in his vocabulary, and I fancy 
from his language that ihese are intended by him 

■* The subsidies collected since the beginning of the reign were 
612,387/. The re-ult given above is obtained by allowing 52,000/ for 
viears left uncollected after March 1639 
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The gro\Mng unpiession that Chailes was using technical 
law to secure possession of absolute power leceued some 
Auiiiist aliment fiom the persistency with which he con- 
tii^ued to urge his forest claims Holland had 
Foiest held his couit at Winchester, and had struck at a 
victim more likely to make his voice heard at Court than the 
Essex landowneis had been The young Earl of Southampton 

was called in quebtion for a great pait of his estate at Beaulieu, 
and It was said that if sentence w'ere given against him his 
income would be reduced by 2,000/ In October 
OLtober likely that the King would 

prove inexorable to the Earl’s jietitions for relief, and m fact 
Charles, after keeping him nine months in suspense, issued a 
pardon by which all future claims of the Crown were aban- 
doned ‘ It was none the less annoying to Southampton to be 
reduced to beg foi the restitution of that which, but for the quirks 
of the lawyers, he might faiily legard as his own property “ 

The view which Charles took of these forest claims was one 
which would bring more odium upon his government than the 
^ , , benefit which he derived from them was worth In 
Commission September he issued a commission to Holland and 
nnd^wx others, authorising them to grant pardons for en- 
ForcMt!, croachments upon Dean and Essex Forests to those 
who were willing to pay a moderate sura into the exchequer, 
and even to proceed to their disafforestation, if they could 
obtain the assent of those who were most interested in the 
measure.® If, theiefore, Charles was far from converting his 
claims into engines of tyrannical oppression, or from wishing to 
draw from his subjects those enormous sums with which history 
has credited his memory, he allowed himself, for the sake of a 
few thousand pounds to be regarded as a greedy and htigious 
landlord rather than as a just ruler 01 as a nationd King Every 
man who would have to draw from his purse the small sum 
needed to satisfy the royal demand, knew that the claim itself 

’ Pardon, July 8, 1636, Pattni Rolls, xa Chatlcs /, Part 30. 

•" Garrard to Wentworth, Oct 3, Su offoui JUtte) s, 1 467 That sen- 
tence was given agai st him is proved by his subsequent pauloa 
‘ Commission, Svpl. a8, KymtSt xul 688. 
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^^as founded on no broad principles of justice He learned 
to regard his sovereign as an unfortunate suitor regards a 
sharp-witted and unprincipled attorney, who has succeeded in 
plundering him through his superior knowledge of legal tech- 
nicalities 

All this while the struggle between Laud and Cottington at 
the Treasury Commission was being earned on as vigorously 
Cottington as ever Cottington had actually succeeded in 
with'the" bnnging round the Queen to his side, partly perhaps 
Queen by holding up Wentworth’s invincible probity as a 
bar to her hopes of obtaining good things for herself and her 
family, partly too by his lavish offers to support the French 
alliance, which he was secretly doing his best to undermine.^ 
l^ud, moreover, was at the disadvantage of having as yet no 
candidate of his own to propose who was likely to be accept- 
able to the King, now that it had become less probable than 
ever that Went\^orth, with the work of carrj’ing out the plan- 
tation of Connaught before him, would be able to relinquish his 
post in Ireland Even the King, much as he esteemed Laud, 
was not insensible to his rival’s compliant flattery Ever since 
Richmond preceding year he had been bent upon enlarging 
Park to be Richmond Park, and had issued a commission to 

* compound with the owners of lands within the pro- 
jected boundary “ Some of these owners refused to part with 
their property, and Charles, impatient of resistance to his wishes, 
ordered that a brick wall should at once be built round the 
circuit of the new park, thus cutting them off from the surround- 
ing country and depriving them of the value of their land. To 
August Laud the whole scheme was most distasteful Not 
tiSfa^nst infringe upon the rights of property, but 

the expense it would entail an expense of many thousand pounds. 
What hope was there of effecting a balance between the re- 
venue and the expenditure, if Charles could not control his desire 
for personal gratification ? When the demand for the money 
was brought before the Treasury Board, the Archbishop opposed 

‘ Seneterre’s despatches are full of the intiigi'es of ‘ce fourbe de 
Cottington,’ as he calls him. 

•> Coiitmis!>ion, Dec. 12, 1634, Rymer, xix. 585. 
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it stoutly. These were not times, he said, for the King to spend 
anythmg in buildings of mere show He was much astonished 
to find that there were men who had put such thoughts into his 
Majesty’s head Cottmgton, who knew himself to be aimed at, 
and who had pnvately remonstrated with the King in the same 
sense as Laud, nevertheless saw an opportunity of currying 
favour with Charles by appearing in his defence. They were 
not there* he said, to discuss whether his Majesty’s intention 
were good or bad, but simply to put it into execution As for 
himself, he did not think that the King was so poor as not to 
be able to meet a demand made on him for his own private 
pleasure, even if it entailed considerable expense It was he 
who had advised his Majesty to do what he had done, knowing 
■that there was nothing wrong in it Laud, hearing this as- 
tounding confession, reproached Cottmgton bitterly, and the 
iTie King sitting broke up in confusion When Charles heard 
of'hS^cor® passed he only laughed at Laud for being 

duct so easily taken in, and showed more fa\our than ever 
to Cottmgton There were those who thought that he was 
secretly pleased to find a servant who was ready to tell a false- 
hood in order to take upon his own shoulders the blame which 
ought to have devolved on his master ^ 

Laud had the mortification of seeing the continuance of the 
expense , 10,900/ were paid during the next six months for 
October building the wall, and the compensation of the owners 
Cottmgton of the soil would be likely to cost much more Cot- 
oflhl tington was in higher favour than ever. In the be- 

surership. gmning of October it was almost universally believed 

at Court that he had secured the Treasury.* The discovery 
that Charles was not to be depended on in resisting extra- 

> TTie story told by Clarendon (i. 208) is demonstrably placed at a 
wrong date, and differs m most particulars from that told by Correr in his 
despatch of Aug ^ Still they are manifestly two forms of the same story, 
and I have not hesitated to give the preference to the contemporary nat- 
r.itive borrowing a point here and there from Clarendon. 

=* Wotton to Cottmgton, Oct 4, P Dotn. ccxcix. 4 , Correr to 
the Doge, Oct. ’ , Vcn. MSS 

o ig 
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vagance was a heavy blow for Laud “Now,” he wrote, m 
commenting on Wmdebank’s opposition, “the course hath 
fallen out otherwise with me, and so as I little expected, for 
I have all fair carnage and all other respects in pnvate, but 
Laud’s the public he joins with Cottington , insomuch 

rompiaiDts in the soap business, where I thought I had all 

reason on my side, I was deseited, and the opposite assisted 
by him , and not in this alone, but in the Commission for the 
Treasury, Windebank went stiffly, with Cottington and the rest, 
that It was not fit, nor no good could come of it, that the King 
should know his own estate. Now the thing that troubles me 
is this, that all should be as fair, and as much profession as 
ever, and a desertion of me in such open, honourable, and just 
ways as this ” Such is the picture of Charles’s Court drawn by 
Charles’s most devoted supporter “I am alone,” he said, “in 
those things which diaw not private profit after tliem.” ‘ 

The antagonism between the two men and the two systems 
which tliey advocated came to its height in the Star Chamber 
CiseofFeii A Certain Sii Anthony Pell had long had claims 
iiTtiieSwr against the Crown, and had found it impossible to 
Chamber obtain from the late Treasuier a sum of 6,000/ \vhith 
was due to him In his difficulty he appealed to Eliot’s old 
enemy. Sir James Bagg, who had transferred his fawning servility 
to Portland after Buckingham’s death Bagg recommended 
him to bribe the Treasurer, and offered hmiself as the medium 
of the operation. On this pretext he drew from him no less a, 
sum than 2,500/ After some time spent m fresh supplications 
for payment. Pell, finding himself no nearer his end than he 
had been before, charged Bagg in the Star Chamber with ap- 
propnating the money himself Bagg replied that he had paid 
Nov II Portland, and had no further responsibility 

The court When the day of sentence arrived, Laud and his 
divided. friends took the part of Pell, on the ground that, 
even if Portland had had the money, Bagg deserved punish- 
ment as a broker of bribery, whilst Cottington warmly sup- 
ported Bagg. In the end the court was equally divided, and 


Laud to Wcntworlh, Oct 4, Laud's Works, vu l/I. 
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judgment was only given for Pell by the casting vote of the 
Lord Keeper ‘ 

It was startling that nine out of eighteen Privy Councillors 
should have rallied to the defence of such a trarisaction Still 
A.reumentfi morc Startling were some of the arguments by which 
rli^e supported their vote “ Suppose,” said Cotting- 

ton of Bagg, “ that he had the money, is it a crime if 
a man undertake to effect a business for another ? ” “I do not 
think It to be a crime,” said Doiset, “for a courtier that comes 
up to Court for his Majesty’s service, and lives at great expense 
by his attendance, to receive a reward to get a business done by 
a great man in power ” Wmdebank followed in words which 
are enough to show that Thud’s estrangement from him arose 
from a difference which went deeper than any mere divergence 
of opinion on the soap business “ For the bill itself,” he said, 
in speaking of Pell’s complaint, “ I hold it precisely a most 
scandalous defamatory libel . I do hold the main intent 
and scope of the plaintiff was most maliciously to defame the 
Lord Treasurer, and under colour of clearing him, to wound 
his honour through the sides of his kinsmen, his friends, his 
two secretaiies , and, rathei than this should fail, to bring into 
public agitation and question his Majesty’s affairs and debts, 
which in my poor opinion is of exceeding dangerous conse- 
quence, and all the good that would come of the punishment 
of Sir James Bagg, were he as foul as they would make him, is 
not to be put in the balance with the detriment that by the 
Laud’s precedent may come to the King’s service ” ® Laud’s 

reply reply w'as crushing “ If the Lord Treasurer have a 

near kinsman, or secretary, or any other employed for him. If 

‘ Rushworth, ii 303 On Laud’s side were Finch, Bramston, Coke, 
Vane, Newburgh, Holland, Lindsey, and Coventry , on Cottington’s, 
Wmdebank, Juxon, Carlisle, Doiset, -Vrundel, Lennox, Minchestei, Neile 
It is strange to find the two bishops on Cottington’s side The judges, 
however, are m Iheir place m voting with Laud They wished to establish 
something very like absolute monarchy in England, but they wished it to 
lie free fiom corruption. 

■* Windebank’s notes, Oct. 23, Nov. 4, 6, xi, P. Dom ccc. 34, 
ccci 13, 27, 56* 
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those men shall lie corrupt, or do those acts which shall make, 
the world believe it is so, it shall be as much as if they were 
really guilty For by this means the people will run on with 
an opinion of bribeiy and corruption They cannot have it 
out of this great man's hand, but they must go that way of 
biibery to the secretary for it It shall not only bring gieat 
men into despite, who perhaps never heard of it, but men when 
they cannot have then money without going this way care not 
what they do.” Of Bagg himself he spoke as he deserved 
“ See,” he said, “ the many letters he writ, ‘ James Bagg, your 
most leal friend’ — ‘Your business will be better done if you 
leave it to your friend, James Bagg ’ Here is his hand against 
his oath and his oath against his hand He is a most base 
fellow to say ‘ Your most real friend,’ and to serve Sir Anthony 
as he did I have now done with that bottomless bag, and with 
my censui e ” ^ 

Once more Laud failed to carry the King with him Charles 
could not bear to punish a man who had devoted himself to 
Chaii «8 Ills service. He refused to inflict any penalty what- 
”uni?h Bagg, and he left him in possession of the 

Ws governorship of the fort at Plymouth. Such weak- 
ness was in truth an abdication of the higher duties of govern- 
ment which went far to justify the rising distrust of the Royal 
authority Laud and Wentworth and Coventry might talk as 
loudly as they pleased about the duty of submission to his 
Majesty The man who condoned the offences of Bagg was 
deficient in the elementary quahties by which respect is secured 
for a ruler. 

Yet if Charles was not sufficiently impressed by the evidence 
produced at the trial to punish the culprit, he learned enough 
cottingtou’s to make him hesitate whether 11 would be prudent 
to entrust the Treasurer’s staff to Cottington’s hands. 
A month before it had been believed that Ins ap- 
pointment was certain. The end of November found the office 
still vacant 

, Opposed as Laud and Cothngton were, they agreed m 


* Laud's Woiis, vi. 29. 
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urging on. the collection of ship-money In the sheriffs and 
November pcacc the King had his representa- 

Coiiection of tivcs m every county of England To the shenffs 
fchtp-nwney ggpg(,jally, the worlc of conductiog the assessment was 
committed, and they were directed to take account of personal 
as well as of real property, so as to bring the new levy into 
truer proportion to the actual income of the contributors than 
that of the old subsidies had been For some time very few 
ventured to attack the imposition as illegal, but the very novelty 
of the mode of assessment offered an excuse for complaints 
The work had to be done suddenly and speedily, and all over 
England the sheriffs were overwhelmed with outcries against 
the unfairness of their decisions Every hundred, every village 
in the country had excellent reasons to show why it should pay 
less than others, and though there was seldom anything said 
in these complaints in any way inconsistent with an acknow- 
ledgment of the King’s right to claim payment, the agitation 
■w'ould be certain to predispose those who took part in it to 
listen eventually to bolder spirits who might declare the demand 
in Itself unwarranted 

Much depended on the character of the shenffs In 
Lancashire, Humphrey Chetham, whose name will ever be 
Humphrey honoured in Manchester, was shenff for the year 
Chetham Hg ggut at once for the mayors and constables, 
settled the assessment in a rough and ready fashion, refused 
to listen to excuses, and collected and sent up the money to 
Whitehall before the year was at an end ‘ 

Few of the sheriffs were so prompt or masterful as Chetham 
Tetters full of difficulties about the assessments poured m 
Ts = u upon the Council Edward Nicholas, who was now 
of the secretary to the Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
was appointed to carry on the correspondence, and 
m OxfSd? to give an account of it to the Council at its weekly 
***“^*' Sunday meeting ® The first sign of a direct oppo- 
tion to the ship-money upon principle came from the hundred 

‘ Chetham to the Council, Deo. i6 Printed in the preface to Brute’s 
Calendar oI S P Dom 163 s 

* Council AcgtsLif Nov. 8 
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of Bloxham in Oxfordshire In that hundred lay Broughton, 
where was the estate of Lord Saye and Sele, who was dis- 
tinguished alike for the strength and pertinacity of his Puri- 
tanism and for the doggedness with which he turned to account 
every legal weapon which might serve his cause Close by, 
too, though not actually within the hundred, was Banbury, that 
most Puritan of Puritan towns, in which, according to a jest 
w’hich obtained some circulation, men were in the habit of 
hanging their cats on Monday for catching mice on Sunday ‘ 
To the chief constables of this hundred Sir Peter Wentworth, 
the shenff of the county, made out his warrant directing them 
to summon the discreetest men of the hundred to assess upon 
the inhabitants the 209/ charged on them The reply he re- 
ceived, which was probably suggested by Lord Saye, was that 
‘ upon good consideration had,’ they thought they had ‘ no 
authority to assess or tax any man, neither ’ did ‘ they con- 
ceive the warrant’ gave ‘them any power so to do,’ and there- 
fore they did ‘ humbly beg to be excused in and about executing 
the said service ’ A second warrant produced no more satis- 
factory answer In Banbury hundred the constable of a tithing 
absolutely refused to make any return of the names of those 
who would not pay The sheriff forwarded these answers to 
the Council, with the suggestion that the constables should 
be called before the Board,® But the Counal w as m no hurry 
to be brought into personal collision with these men Went- 
worth was directed to make the assessment himself The 
principle thus adopted of making the sheriffs personally re- 
sponsible was maintained to the end, and their diligent if not 
their zealous co-operation was thus enlisted in the service of the 
RemissneM Court The London sheriffs, who had been slow in 
in 1 oiidon carr) mg out their assessment, were summoned at the 
same time before the Council, and were ordered to attend every 
Sunday to give an account of their proceedings till they had 
completed their ta^® 

’ Branfhwait’s Drunken Bamaby 

’ Wentworth to the Council, Nov 27 (?), S P Dom, cccu 90. The 
certificates from Bloxham are enclosed, dated Oct 19 and Nov. a, 

• Minutes by Nicholas, Nov* 29, i*. P. Dom. cccn. 90. 
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In Essex, too, some of the constables refused to assess In 
Devonshire the sheriff reported his fears that at least in some 
cases it would be necessary to have lecourse to dis- 
thsesA 111 traint and imprisonment ‘ As yet, hovvLver, such 
direct refusal was exceptional, and the Council hatl 


no reason to apprehend that it wou'd be generally imitated 
Still, there was opposition enough to create an uneasy 
feeling Charles directed Findi to ask the opinion of the 
judges on the legality of the step which he had 
taken Finch afterwards declared thut he ‘did never 
consulted preferment or reward to any, 

nor did use the least menace ’ ® It is likely enough that this 
was the case It was unnecessary to lemind the judges which 
w-ay the King’s wishes lay, and most of them v\ere inclined by 
their own teinpei ament to take the same view of the case as 
that which had been adopted by Coventiy and Finch 

Without much delay Finch brought back the signatures of 
ten of the twelve judges to the following answer — “lam of 
Opinion of opinion that as where the benefit doth more particu- 
the judges redound to the poits or maritime parts, as in 

the case of piracy oi depiedations on the seas, there the charge 
hath been and may lawfully be imposed upon them according 
to precedents of foimei limes , so wheie the good and safety 
of the kii|igdom in general is concerned, and the whole kingdom 
in dangei^ — of which his Majesty is the only judge— theie the 
'charge of the defence ought to bo borne by all the kingdom in 
general ” ® 

; Of the two judges whose names weie not appended 

Croke and ' . ^ i j j ai ^ 

Hutton do to the paper, Croke gave a guarded opinion that 


not ngii It 


Vhen the whole kingdom was in danger, the defence 


> Report lof the SlienfT of I'ssex, Nov 15 The bhenff of Devonshire 
to Nitholos, INov 26, S P Dorn cca 96, ccm 87 
Pushwo^tk, in 126 

* Bramsta^s Auiohogtuphy (Camden Soc ), 66. Piobably he found 
the paper amongst the MSS of his father the judge lie says that all the 
judges signed,! but Finch’s evidence {RitiAwof fh, 126) that two did not is 
to be prefen edj, as he had better oppoitunities for knowing, and was not 
likely to have il^usstated a fact which must hate been notorious. 
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thereof ought to be borne by all,’ without reference to the 
quarter from which the demand should come. Hutton did 
not sign at all 

It IS impossible to dive into the hearts of the ten judges 
who decided for the King The knowledge that their tenure 
^ ^ j of office depended on his favour may not have been 
Mew ^hc altogethei without its influence, an influence probably 
entirely unacknowledged by themselves But it is 
only fair to allow much more than it has been the habit oi 
historians to allow foi the difficulty of answering the question 
put to them m any other way, without admitting, on the one 
hand, political considerations into a legal opinion, or abandon- 
ing, on the other hand, that view of the constitution which they 
had themselves so frequently defended 

The only part of their opinion, indeed, which was in any 
way subject to doubt was that which asseited the King to be 
the sole judge of the dangei For the politician the solution of 
the difficulty was not haid to find It was not unreason- 
able to hold in the seventeenth century that if danger were 
leally to come suddenly and unexpectedly, the King would be 
authorised, just as the Cabinet would be authorised in the 
nineteenth century, to take any steps which might be neces- 
sary for the safety of the State, without regard for the restraints 
of law , and that, as such steps would have to be taken in a 
moment of confusion when there w'as no time to summon a 
Parliament, the King must of necessity be the sole judge of the 
danger, for meeting which he was alone responsible It was 
also not unreasonable to hold that in cases where the dan- 
ger was likely to develop itself more slowly, he would be bound 
to apply to Parliament for the special powers which he 
thought himself to stand in need of Yet not only was it 
difficult to discover a legal formula which would distinguish 
between sudden danger and dangei of a more deliberate kind, 
but the training of the judges had not been such as to lead 
them to look with favour upon any attempt to circumscribe the 
prerogative The fact was, not that Charles had assumed to 
himself a right of judging of the danger which had never been 
claimed by his predecessors, but that he had stretched that 
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right immeasurably beyond the limits within which their good 
sense had confined it They had called upon their subjects to 
follow them when an attack L om an enemy was apprehended, 
and they had sometimes exaggerated the danger in order to 
serve their own ends Charles, with no immediate iisk m 
view, had rightly judged that there was a necessity of per- 
manently increasing the defensive foices of the realm, and had 
imposed upon the kingdom a tax which he intended to make 
jiermanent in order to free himself from the necessity of calling 
a Parliament 

Once more, behind all the legal arguments about ship- 
money lose the great question which had risen behind the legal 
Is Paiha- arguments about tonnage and poundage Was Par- 
^uiienipTn liament a constituent part of the Government or 
of the State? not^ Could It use its rights in Older to force Us 
policy upon the King, or was the King justified in falling 
back upon his ancient, and more than his ancient, prerogative, 
m order to maintain his own policy in spite of the objections 
of his subjects ? In plain w'ords, the question w'as w^hether the 
K'ng 01 Pailiament was to be supierae in the State This 
broad view of the case could not fail to foice itself more and 
more plainly on the eyes of all men Lawyers might declaim 
about the prerogatives of the Crown as they had been handed 
down from the Middle Ages Common sense would teach 
the mass of the nation that the practical extent of the preroga- 
tive had by no means coincided with its theoretical extent, 
and that theie had been all sorts of regular and irregular in- 
fluences by w'hich it had been kept in check, which might not 
come within the purview of the judges, but which it was the 
duty of the existing generation of Englishmen to refurbish or to 
replace 

Surely Charles was nght, though in a sense higher than he 
thought, in judging that dangei was abroad , but it was not a 
Wherf was danger from a foreign enemy. It lay in the rending 
the danger? asunder of the old ties which in old days had bound 
to the kings of England the hearts of their subjects, and against 
this danger neither ship-mdney nor ships themselves would be 
of any avail. 
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Such fai -reaching considerations, however, were beyond 
Charles’s ken His mind vas set on the attempt to turn the 
August \ihich he had acquired at the nsk of such 

Prospects weakening of the basis of his authority, to some 
of the fleet practical servicc to himself Immediately after the 
issue of the writs, he assured the Spanish Government that if 
they were still ready to find the money, he was ready to go on 
Charles’s treaty of the preceding year, while Taylor, wh o 

oflers to ^ was about to set out foi Vienna, was directed to offer 
ih’f Era" to the Emperoi the alliance of England if he would 

give satisfaction m respect to the Palatinate ^ As 
before, negotiations with France accompanied negotiations with 
Spam I’he Queen, in her husband’s name, urged Seneterre to 
take up the broken thread once more Seneterre answered drily, 
that It would be better for him to hold his peace than again to 
go through the form of exchanging words' without a meaning 
Richelieu deaded otherwise. If Charles would simply engage 
trs taraber ^bstam from helping Spam, would lend his fleet to 
i^l'aWs his nephew, and would allow Louis to levy volunteers 
overcures. doiiunions, Franco would engage not to make 

peace without the restitution of the Palatinate, though the 
question of the Electorate was to be reserved for the final 
determination of the Electors * Seneterre saw clearly that 
Charles’s real wishes were that everything should be done’ for 
him, and little or nothing by him “ If,” wrote the ambassador, 
“the war could be eternal, and if both we and the Spaniards 
could be equally ruined, it ivould be the joy of his heart ” * 
Oct 31 Charles, as it proved, had nothing but fault to find with 
a the proposals made to him. He had, however, a coun- 
aSS of' ter-proposal of his own As the Emperor had seized 
MdUie* Palatinate, France had seized Loiiame I^t the 

Palatinate Empcror and Fiance make restitution of their prey, 
and peace would be restored He would himself be ready to 

‘ Instructions to Aston and Taylor, Aug 15, C 7 or. S. P i 306, 310 

* Seneterre to Bouthilner, Aug ^5 Memoir for Seneterre, Sept, ^ 
Ptbl. Nat Pr. 15,993 

* Seneterre to BouthilUer, 

VOL VIII H 
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show favour to that power which was the first to give way. 
Seneterre positively refused to transmit such a project to his 
master, and Charles was obliged to send it through his own 
ambassador Richelieu did not even think the suggestion 
worthy of a reply ^ 

The formal justice of the arrangement had taken possession 
of Charles’s mind He did not see that a question of territory 
cannot be decided as a light to an estate is decided If one 
landowner is adjudged to surrender a field to another, the loss 
sustained by him is limited to the actual diminution of his 
estate. The same authority which has deprived him of part of 
his possessions will secure him m the enjoyment of the rest 
There is no authority in existence to prevent a State which has 
acquired land by conquest oi cession from using it as a vantage 
ground fi-om which to cairy on a further attack If Ferdinand 
w'ere to restoie the Palatinate to the young Charles Lewis, who 
was to assure him that the Palatinate would not again become 
a focus of intrigue against the Empeior ? If Loms were to 
restore Lorraine to its own Duke, who was to assure him that 
Lorraine would not again become a focus of intrigue agamst 
France ? If indeed France and the Empire with Spain at its back 
could lay aside all hostile intentions, it would matter little what 
petty prince was m command at Heidelberg or at Nancy. But 
the! leal quarrel was between France and Spain, and Charles’s 
pioposal did not e\en attempt to remove the causes which had 
brought about the war between the two Western monarchies 

The scheme had, in fact, been suggested to Charles by the 
Queen. It originated in aims which were purely personal She 
wanted to be on good terms with Richelieu, m order 
to obtain from him the liberation of the Chevalier do 
the Queen secuie her mother’s return to Fiance and 

the restitution of the Duchess of Chevreuse to Parisian life She 
also hoped by obtaining the restoration of the Duke of Lorraine 
to give complete satisfaction to the whole circle of her mother’s 
friends. For once the impulsive personal feelings of the Queen 
were in accord with the cold formal judgment of her husband 

’ Pioposition of the King, Oct ^ Seneterre to Bouthillier, Nov 
Bibl Rai. Fr. 15,993 
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One had just as little hold as the other on the realities of life. 

Her confidant Holland urged Seneterre to accept the 
November bccause it was likely to effect a peace, but 

because the Emperor \^as suie to refuse to fulfil his pait of the 
bargain, and Charles would then throw himself into the arms of 
France from pique at the refusal ^ 

In the midst of these intrigues, the young Elector Palatine 
suddenly made his appearance at the English Court Elizabeth 
Nov 31 trusted that her son’s innocent boyish face would work 
wonders at Whitehall Charles had given his consent 
England the Visit, and both he and the Queen received the 
lad with the most affectionate welcome , but the cause which 
he came to plead was injured rathei than advanced by his pre- 
The French sence Already in the Netherlands, Elizabeth had 
acknowledge quarrelled with Charnac^, the French ambassador at 
his tide the Hague, for refusing to give the title of Electoral 
Highness to her son. To allow the insult to pass unchallenged 
was, she said, to acknowledge her husband to have been legally 
proscribed “Believe me,” she declaied to the ambassador, 
“ neither fair means nor foul shall evei make me do anything 
that shall give the least touch to the King my husband’s honour ; 
I will sooner see all my children he dead before me rather than 
do It, and if any of them be so desperate as to consent to any such 
thing, I will give them my curse ” ® A demand which sat well 
on the hps of a high-spirited widow might accord ill with the exi- 
They refuse genaes of a statesman Charles, however, was as reso- 
to do so as his sister had been The French ambassadors 

replied that they were quite ready to addiess the King’s nephew 
as his Highness, but that they could not style him his Electoral 
Highness ® Their Government supported them in their refusal 
The King of France had deliberately announced his intention of 
referring the question of the Palatine Electorate to the decision 
of the Electors, and he knew better than to raise up enemies in 
Germany for the shadowy chance of making an ally of Charles. 

' Seneterre to Bouthillier, Nov Btii. Nat Fr 15,993. 

* Boswell to the King, March, S P, TToll^Hti 

* Seneterre to Bouthllliei, BoulhiUier to S«qelcrre, ^ ^ 

Bibl Nat Fr. 15,993* 
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Necolalde saw his opportunity He knew perfectly well that 
none of the allies of Spam were likely to take offence at any 
Dec r words which he might employ for the purpose of 
^ves'^he* hoodwinking the King of England He accordingly 
title asked for an audience, and addressing Charles Lewis 
in aloud and deliberate voice as “Your Electoral Highness,” 
proceeded to congratulate him on having left a rebellious 
countiy, and to assure him that his interests were better 
attended to in Spam than he imagined * 

Necolalde gained his object Charles stiffly rejected all 
proposals made to him by the French At a meeting of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs he openly spoke of 
Seneterre as a cheat Hamilton truly said that 
iretich Necolalde only spoke as a courtier. “ I esteem him 
all the more,” replied the King, “for his courtesy and good- 
will He behaves like a Spaniard, and the Spaniaids are my 
friends on whom I can lely. All the lest is deception and 
villainy I thank God that I have been so much the master 
of myself that, with continual temptations for two years, I have 
not given way to those who prefer dissension and hostility m 
Christendom to peace ” ® 

That Charles would render any real service to peace might 
be doubted For the present, at least, he was giving immense 

Money sent ^ ®^P 0 ^ ^he fleet 

to Handers ^hich had convoycd his ambassador to Spam Re- 
turned with 100,000/, m Spanish com, and landed it safely at 
Dunkirk for the payment of the Cardinal Infant’s army.® 

In the meanwhile Taylor had been taking his journey to 
learn whether the Palatinate was to drop into Chailes’s lap or 

Nov j2 November 12 he arrived at Vienna “Ger- 

Tayior *t many," he wrote, “ the greatest and w'hilom the fairest 

country of Europe, is now the most miserable, and 
looks hideous to the eye . , . From Cologne unto Passau I 
saw nothing but desolation , the people being almost dead, 

> Coixer to the Doge, Dec. Ven MSS, 

’ Necolal<le to the Cardinal Infant, Dec. Brussels MSS, I can 
only give the translation of a translation 

> Windebank to Hopton, Dec 20, Clar. S P \, 389. 
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and no corn sown for next year, so that it is feared that even 
those few that survive will perish through famine and hunger ’ 
Taylor, himself a Roman Catholic, and half a Spaniard by 
birth, felt too little interest in the cause which he had come 
December to advocate to be otherwise than hopeful of success 
pror^pves “ Empcror,” he wrote, “ hath again, at the King s 
hopes request, set open the gates of his mercy , " he would 
doubtless restore the Lower Palatinate, and everything else 
1636 would follow in due time According to his instruc- 
Tayior^ tions Taylot held out hopes of a league between his 
ihmkh well master and the House of Austria The idea, he re- 

of the pros* 

pect. ported, was favourably received Even Maximilian 
of Bavaiia had talked of giving up such lands as he held in the 
Lower Palatinate. If only the young heir would visit Vienna 
and marry the Emperor’s daughter, and if the English fleet 
were really used for an attack upon France, some concessions 
^ might be made in Germany.' On January 4 the 

ihe Em- Emperor formally declared that if the Count Palatine 

perorsoffer, engage to enter into a close alliance with the 

House of Austna and would make proper submission, he shoi^d 
be placed in possession of a * not contemptible ’ part of the 
lands formerly held by his father Anything fuither must be 
the subject of direct negotiation with the King of England ® 

• Did Chailes really mean to accept such terms as these? 
Was the influence of the Palatine House, whatever it might be, 
March to be thrown into the scale of Spam and the Em- 
gj wlsw? peror ? Was the new ship-money fleet to be emplo) ed 
“>“‘>7 in an unjustifiable war with France for a simply dy- 
nastic object? Charles could not make up his mind He 
had now two nephews by his side pleading with him to treat 
the Emperor’s oveitures with contempt, as Rupeit, ardent and 
boisterous, had come to join his more sedate elder brother 

' Taylor to Windebank, Nov, Dec ' " yan ’ a ^' Emperor’s 
Answer, Jan. Taylor to Cottington, Jan C/ar S T i. 369, 373, 
375, 394i 4’4* 432 Taylor to Coke, Jan S P. Germany. 

• The Emperor’s answer, Feb. p Cku. S, P, 1 461, 
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Charles was half-inclined to think that they were in the nght , 
but jn the end he resolved to send a more formal embassy to 
Yienna to obtain a definite resolution from the Emperor, and he 
selected the stately Arundel for the task. 

Uncertain as Chaiics was as to the use to which the new 
fleet was to be put, he had no hesitation m enforcing the pay- 
Pa mentof ship-uioney by which it was to be 

fihip!^oney equipped At the end of January 119,000/ had 
en orced been paid At the end of March the sum received 
amounted to 156,000/ ; ^ but there were still considerable ar- 
rears, and even this amount had not been gathered without 
Difficulties February ii, for instance, Sir Peter 

in'oxford- Wentworth had collected 1,600/, in Oxfordshire, 
leaving 1,900/. unpaid. Failing to get assistance 
from the constables he had been compelled to make the assess- 
ment himself® Sir Francis Norris, who succeeded him as 
sheriff, found that in some parts of the county the assessments 
had still to be made Wan ants were sent to the incumbents 
of the parishes, to the churchwardens, overseers, and constables, 
calling on them to produce their books They utterly refused 
to do anything of the kind j and the Council, true to its policy of 
throwing all responsibility on the sheriff, ordered Noms sharjily 
to make the assessment by his own officers, sending the refrac- 
tory constables to the Council to answer for themselves. Even* 
when the assessments had been made, resistance did not come 
to an end At Stoke Newington the constable and another 
of the inhabitants wrote to the sheriff that no money should 
be gathered in the parish till he informed them of some law 
or statute binding them thereto. It was a brave answer ; but 
the two men had not the courage to deliver it themselves. 
They sent their letter by the hands of a poor tailor. Noms, 
goaded past endurance, seized upon the unlucky messenger 
and .sent him to I^ondon. There he remained in prison for 
some time, protesting, probably in all sincenty, that he was 
entirely ignorant of the contents of the letter with which he 

' ., 9 . P. Dorn, cccxii. 76, ccxvii. 41. 

’> Receipt, Feb. ii. Wentworth to the Council, Feb. cccxiil 

&3i 93 
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had been enirusted The Privy Council did not hold that the 
seizure of the tailor excused the sheriff Nor weie 
they influenced by his assurances that the resistance 
was stirred up by persons of high quality in the county They 
replied that if such were the case those persons ought to be 
called to account It was Norris’s business to make the assess- 
ment, beginning with men of the highest rank If the incum- 
bents or churchwardens refused to show their books, they might 
be required to enter into bonds to appear before the Council, 
and if they refused to do this they might be committed to 
prison If, as frequently happened, no one could 
be found in the county willing to buy cattle taken 
by distraint from those who refused to pay, the animals were 
to be sent to London to be sold by the King’s officers ‘ All 
that sheriff or Council could do, however, availed but little 
Of the 1,900/ outstanding in February, only 100/ had been 
collected by the end of June, and at the beginning of October 
only an additional 200/ had been paid 

No doubt Oxfoidshiie was in some respects an exceptional 
county I.oid Saye was always at hand, and, though no direct 
June evidence is to be had, theie can be little doubt that 
General he eucoutaged the resistance. Many other counties, 
resistance iiovygYci, wcre not iTciuch better disposed to submit 
The register of the Privy Council is crowded with letters urging 
anmbeih fi’s sheriffs to do their duty. In London Richard 
ti?e^Ku£ Chambers, untamed by the fine and imprisonment 
Bench, which had been inflicted on him on account of his 
resistance to the payment of tonnage and poundage, manfully 
earned the question of right before the Court of King’s Bench 
ihecouit judges would not even allow the question to be 

refuscbio aigued Justice Berkeley said ‘that there was a rule 
of law and a rule of government, and that many 
things which might not be done by the rule of law might be 
done by the rule of government.’* 

' Norris to the Council, March ii. The Council to Norris, March 22 
Return by French and Roberts, April 14 Willetl’s petition, April (?), 
.? P Dom cccxv, 133 , cccxvi 92 , cccxviii 75 , cccxix. 108 The 
Cuuniil lo Noiiis, May 5, Cowuil Pegntet. ^ Iiushwo 7 t/i, 11 323. 
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It was hardly possible to render a worse service to the Crown 
than to proclaim openly from the bench that Charles’s rule was 
bound by no law It had been an old maxim, even of the Crow n 
lawyers, that the limits of the prerogative were subject to ar- 
imMrtance gument lu Westnimster HaU Berkeley would have 
tn^^hud^’ placed It in a higher sphere, bound by no restraints, 
down hmited by no conditions save those which the King 
might think right to place upon himself The feeling that law 
was trodden under foot would quickly spread, and would give 
an imaginative force to a resistance which would be based on 
a higher motive than the dislike to pay a tax which had not 
been paid before. The belief quickly spread that far more 
was at stake than the payment of the few pounds or the few 
shillings which weie now exacted. “ If this,” wrote D’Ewes, 
“ could be done lawfully, then, by the same right, the King, 
upon the like pretence, might gather the same sum ten, twelve, 
or a hundred times redoubled, and so to infinite proportions 
to any one shire, when and as often as he pleased , and so no 
man was, in conclusion, worth anything ” ’ 

Never was any leproach more ill-founded than that which 
has been raised against the generation which resisted ship- 
money, on the ground that its material comforts 
of the were well provided for and that the burden imposed 
sistance slight In nations, as in men, a 

sensitive apprehension of the consequences which will follow 
from causes apparently unimportant is the mark of a well-de- 
veloped and highly strung organisation. It was because the 
English nation had learned in the course of its past history the 
virtues of self-reliance and perspicacity, that it was roused to 
indignation by an impost which was materially slight The 
possibilities of future hardship, together with the present insult 
offered by a Government which showed no confidence in the 
people, and which treated them as permanently incapable of 
understanding their own interests, stung them to the quick 
In the summer of 1636 two years had passed away since 
England first learned from Coventry’s mouth that ship-money 


1 D’Ewes, AntobtQgivphy^ u. 130 
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was to be paid Dunng those years an attack upon the 

hgion of the majority of religious Enghshinen had 
diMat'i^fac been running parallel with the attack upon their 
property To D’Ewes, the Puritan antiqiiary, as 
to many others, 1634 was the beginning of evils ^ It is time 
to see what Laud had been doing in these years to alienate 
the Protestantism of England. 


> D'Ewes, Autobiography, u 119. 
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THE MBTBOPOLITICAL VISIIAIION. 

Laud might well lament that there w'as little chance of seeing 
his pnnciple of Thorough carried out in the administration of 
,634 the Government At the Queen’s Couit it was openly 
ch^diwid” single exception of the Arch 

State bishop, the whole Council might be bought for 20,000 
crowns * Exaggerated as the statement was, there was enough 
truth in it to cause soirow to those who had the King’s interest 
at heart Even in Chailes himself Thorough found but little 
place His wishes were all in the diiection of just and equal 
government But there was no self-sacrificing energy in his 
chaiactei, no resolute discouragement of men who were using 
his name to foiward their own interests 

In Laud’s own spheie, the eneigy of Thoiough was not 
wanting His hand was eveiywhere Rich and poor, high 
and low, alike felt its weight If only his eneigy had been at 
the command of a broader intelligence, he would have gained 
a name second to none in the long hst of the benefactors of the 
English people 

The best side of Thud’s character was his grand sense of 
the equality of men before the law Nothing angered him so 
Laud’s lose Hiuch as the claim of a great man to escape a penalty 
of equality ^hich would fall On others. Nothing brought him 
into such disfavour with the great as his refusal to admit that 
the punishment which had raised no outcry when it was meted 
out to the weak and helpless should be spaied in the case of 


^ Panzani’s report, Add JMiiS, 15,389, fol 99. 
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the powerful and wealthy offender If, as all men then be- 
heved, it was fitting that the village lass should expiate her 
sin by standing up to do penance in a white sheet in the face 
of the congregation of her pansh church, wh3r was the loid of 
the manor to pursue a caieer of profligacy unchecked ? It was 
fraud’s misfortune that an outrage upon good order and decency 
roused his anger as strongly as an outrage upon morality He 
heard everywhere of men slouching into church with their hats 
on, lolling on the benches till they fell asleep, of churchyards 
left unfenced, of pigs rooting on the graves, and of churches 
themselves left untended These things he determmed to 
remedy by the infliction of excessive penalties. Nor was he 
content with vindicating propriety against mere indecency and 
disorder. The law of the Church was to be carried out to the 
lettei, even when it came into collision with the conscientious 
beliefs of the men with whom he had to deal With him it waS' 
not the heart which was to pour itself out in definite foims, 
but the forms which were to tram and discipline the heait 
Men weie to kneel at the reception of the communion that 
they might be taught humility, to bow at the utterance of the 
sacied name of Jesus that they might be taught reverence 
In 01 del that his will might be felt beyond his own diocese, 
il was necessaiy that he should revive from tlie storehouse of 
nie Metro of Metropobtical Visitation 

poiiiiLai which had been exercised by his piedecessois befoie 

Vinlation, 1 T, r ^ 1 ... 

the Reformation Once in the time of his occupation 
of the arch] episcopal see he was to appear in person or by 
deputy in eveiy diocese of his province, to take a survey of the 
slate of ecclesiastical discipline, and to carry out the leforms 
whicli were needed to bring the Church and the cleigy into 
accordance with the law of the Chuich 

Like the levy of ship-money. Laud’s claim rested on pre- 
cedents of undoubted antiquity Like ship-money, too, it con- 
Reiition tanned the germs of a great revolution It reduced 
are^S(ip9 episcopate to a subordinate position No doubt 
the the bishops had been subordinate to Elizabeth But 
bishops there was an immense difference between submission 
to a queen delicately sensitive to the currents of lay opinion, 
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and submission to an Archbishop "who treated lay opinion with 
disdain. 

For three years, beginning with 1634, Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
Laud’s Vicar-General, went through the length and breadth of 
Brent's England south of the Trent, calling the clergy and 
progrehs ^hc churchwardeus to account, correcting disorders, 
and, at the worst, ordering the prosecution of the offenders in 
the Court of High Commission 

The answer made by members of the Chapter of Salisbury 
Cathedral may serve as an example of the ordinary irregularities 
Visitation of ^^to which Corporate bodies are apt to fall for want 
s-iitabury Qf adequate supervision They acknowledged that 
they had often neglected to preach in the cathedral, as they 
were bound by their rules to do , that they were frequently ab- 
sent from their duties, without any diminution of the revenue 
assigned them on condition of residence , that they usually 
presented themselves to such benefices in their gift as fell 
vacant, and that one of their numbei had sold such a benefice 
for 70/ , that the choristers had not been well instructed in 
singing , that in the churchyard there were some houses and 
sheds which had long been there, though their gaidens had 
recently been extended at the expense of the churchyard , and 
that of late years the church had been pestered with movable 
seats by which many were prevented from heanng, and the 
preacher was troubled with the noise of persons coming into 
them, whilst there were some fixed seats, not uniform in height, 
by which ‘ the beauty of the church ’ was ‘ much blemished ’ 
There were further and more special complaints that the orna- 
ments of the altar were defiaent, and that the clergy did not 
wear their square caps ^ 

A few extracts from Brent’s report to the Archbishop in 
1635 will S?rve to display still further the character of the 
Visitation. “At Norwich,” he writes, “the cathedral 
Jlpnrts, chuiph IS much out of order. The hangings of the 
Norwich gjg naught, the pavement not good, the spire 

of the steeple i§^ quite down, the copes are fair but want 

' House of Lords MSS , H'st Com/ntssion, iv 128. 
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mending The churchyard is very ill kept , , theie is like- 

wise d window that letteth smoke and casteth ill sa\ our into 
the north side of the church. Many ministers appeared without 
priests’ cloaks, and some of them are suspected of noncon- 
formity, but they earned themselves so wanly that nothing 
could then be pioved against them The mayor and his 
biethren came not to visit me at my coming in Afterwards I 
comented them for walking indecently in the cathedral church 
m prayer time before the sermon, and I admonished them to 
forbeai for the future, and an act was made of it in their 
piesence After this they visited me often, and gave me ample 
satisfaction for their former neglect, protesting that they will 
always be ready to desiie your Grace’s good opinion of them ” 
At Swaffham theie were few Puritans, ‘but much 
Swaffham ^runkenness, accompanied with all such vices as 
usually do attend upon it’ At Lynn, ‘since the 
Court of High Commission tJ^k in hand some of 
their schismatics, few of that fiery spirit ’ remained there or m 
the parts thereabout , but there w'ere divers Papists who spoke 
‘scandalously of the Scriptures and of our religion.’ The three 
churches were well kept, except that at St Margaret’s ‘the 
communion-table wanted a rail, and at the upper end of the 
choir, instead of divine sentences of Scriptures, divers sayings 
out of the Fatheis were painted’ In these parts ‘divers 
parsonage-houses had been ruined and much glebe land ’ was 
‘embezzled.’ At Fakenham an excommunicated 
Fakenham Continued to officiate, and many parsonage- 

houses were in a ruinous state. At Yarmouth, where 
Yirraouth had been much contention about Church 

matters, the town was quiet, and the chief persons promised 
‘ absolute obedience to the laws of the Church ’ The magis- 
trates, however, desired a lecturer, but objected to leave the 
choice of one to the Archbishop At Bungay one of the 
churches was ‘ruinous.’ The Curate of Rumborough ‘was 
charged with divers points of inconformity,’ but ‘renounced all 
upon his oath, and ’ promised to read the Declaration of Sports. 
‘ Mr Dames, lecturer at Beccles, a man of more than seventy 
j ears of age, did never wear the surplice nor use the croas in 
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baptism ’ Brent was ‘ told that all the bishops there had 
tolerated him, because he ’ was ‘ a very quiet and honest man ’ 
He now ‘promised reformation’ At Ipswich Brent 
was received by the magistrates with great solemnity 
“The town,” he v^rote, “is exceeding factious, and yet the 
better sort are conformable in a reasonable good measure I 
ordered many things in the churches and chuichyards I 
suspended one Mr Cave, a precise minister of St Helen’s, for 
giving the sacrament of the Euchanst to non-kneelants I 
excommunicated diveis churchwaidens in that town who were 
so preen i that they w'ould not take their oath , but afterwards 
they all submitted, with protestation to reform their opinions, 
and many do believe that a good reformation will follow. I 
hear that in these parts there are some that do teach that none 
have right to the cieatures but the godly But those who 
complained either could not or would not tell their names 
There is but one ikispital in this town, and that very well 
governed ” At Stamford * the church was ‘ not well 
Stamford minister and people very conformable 

The ministers were generally m priests’ cloaks, and they, with 
the laity, were all the time of divine seivice uncovered, and 
still bowed at the pronouncing of the blessed name of Jesus ’ 
At Oundle the schoolmaster was admonished ‘ for mstiucting 
his scholars out of a wrong catechism, and for expounding the 
Ten Commandments unto them out of the writings of a silenced 
minister’ He also refused ‘to bow at the name of Jesus’ 
Order was therefore ‘ taken for his suspension in case ’ of his 
persistent refusal. 

It is needless to peruse Brent’s diary fuither. Everywhere 
the care' for the matenal fabrics ot the churches is mixed up 
injjnes to confomi.ty Other documents of 

Chich “ the time reveal much the same state of things as that 
property which confronts us m the report of the Vicar-General 
Sometimes there were cases of direct spoliation of Church 
property At Wimborne, for instance, wheie 500/ a year had 
been assigned by Queen Elizabeth for the maintenance of the 

* It was here that Vicars had given offence. See Vol \ II. p. 253. 
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Grammar School, only ii;o/ was paid, the remainder being 
fraudulently appropriated by the governois * At Louth, of an 
income of 400/ a year belonging to the Free School, the school- 
master received no more than 20/ At Saxby, Lord Castleton’s 
bailiff was found using the middle aisle of the church as a place 
for melting the lead which he had stripped from the roof. Some 
of this lead ran through the floor into a coffin beneath In 
order to recover the metal, the bailiff took up the floor and 
burnt the coffin, together with the corpse which it contained “ 
In the North, one Robert Brandling, being charged with 
adulteiies, incest, and other impious profanations, turned the 
key of the church door upon the Ecclesiastical Court convened 
to try him, and kept the members of it close prisoners till he 
chose to let them out ® After this it is little to hear that the 
Buckinghamshire gentry, John Hampden amongst them, se- 
lected the churchyards as the fittest places in which to muster 
the trained bands of the county ‘ 

Such cases as these offer no difficulty If Laud had con- 
fined himself to taking care that the outward fabrics and the 
property of the Church were treated with respect, and that both 
clergy and laity abstained from embezzling money entrusted to 
them for definite purposes, he would have met with no oppo- 
sition of which he need have been afiaid 

It was more difficult to know how to deal with clerical non^ 
conformity Many instances which come before us are mere 
Various cascs of brawling. Dr Dennison, for instance, the 
iloncon”^ Curate of St Catharine Ciee, was accustomed to 
formity enliven his sermons by personal abuse of his pa- 
rishioners, comparing them to ‘ frogs, hogs, dogs, and devils ’ 
Anthony Lapthorne, Rector of Tretire in Herefordshire, 
seldom lead the latany except in Lent, and when he reached 
the Psalms or the Lessons would go up at once into the pulpit, 

> State of the school of Wimhome, June 22, 1635, ‘S'- T Bom. 
ccxci, 28 

* Note hy the Chancellor of Lincoln, July 14, 1634, M cclxxi. 
82. 

* Morton to Windebank, May 24, 1634, thd ccWviii 63 
< hient to Faiutery, Oct. 27, 1034, iom. cchxvi. 35 
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omitting the rest of the service. In his sermon he frequently 
reviled some of his congregation in the presence of strangers 
whom he had invited to hear him, and whom he asked to assist 
him in praying out the devils with which his own panshioners 
were possessed. He spoke of the clergy generally in disre- 
spectful terms, and those of his own neighbourhood he called 
idle shepherds, dumb dogs, and soul-murderers Francis 
Abbot, vicar of Poslingford in Suffolk, broke off the service 
to bring a form from the end of the church, and pulled three 
men violently off it He was accustomed to point to someone 
or another of his congregation whenever he mentioned any 
particular sin. At Bngstock in Northamptonshire, a clergyman 
named Price scarcely ever read the Litany or the Command- 
ments In reading the Scriptures he omitted the name of 
Jesus, lest the people should take occasion to bow. lie left 
infants unbaptized, and administered the communion to persons 
sitting He refused to read the Declaration of Sports, stopping 
his ears whilst it was being read by the clerk. He locked the 
door upon his congregation, and kept them m church to hear 
him preach till dark.^ John Workman, a lecturer at Cloucester, 
preached that every step taken in dancing was a step towards 
hell ; that it was little better than flat idolatry to possess the 
picture of the Saviour j that the election of ministers properly 
belonged to the people ; that drunkards and debauchees who 
conformed were thought capable of ecclesiastical promotion, 
whilst others of higher merits were passed by.® 

It is plain from these instances that Laud would have no 
difficulty in finding objects for the exercise of his reforming 
^ zeal. Unrestricted hcence to the clergyman to select 
what prayers he chooses, and to use what language 
be chooses in the pulpit, is sheer tyranny over his 
congregation, as long as that congregation is com- 
pdled by law to attend upon his ministrations, and is also 
debWred by law from exercising any restraint upon his words 

* li^gh Commission Act Book, S. P, Dom, cclxi. 83, 121, 282 b, 
colxxx. ^,4. 

* Ibid, cclxi. ao6 For refutation of the ordinaiy belief that the High 
Commission suspended and depnved clergymen in shoals, ste the Appendix, 
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and actions. It might be a question whether the whole eccle- 
siastical constitution ought to be changed or not, just as it 
might be a question whether the whole political constitution 
ojght 'to be changed or not , but as long as either existed it 
was the plain duty of archbishop or king to see that the general 
inteiests of the people were not sacrificed to the self-will of 
persons in office in Church or State Yet even if Laud had 
done no more than to put a stop to exhibitions of rudeness or 
ill-temper, he would probabl> have given unnecessary offence 
by his refusal to recognise the legitimacy of the maintenance 
of the opinion from which this unjustifiable coarseness of ex- 
pression sometimes sprung He was on still more dangeious 
ground in stnking at practices which sprang not merely from 
the subversive Puritanism which aimed at the abolition of 
existing institutions, but at those which symbolised the Pro- 
testantism which was deal to the heart of the nation. In so 
doing he brought himself into collision not merely with a special 
form of doctrine, but with that instinctive conseivatism which 
clings to habits of action, and which bitterly resents sudden and 
abrupt inteifeience with usage, whether it comes in the shape of 
premature anticipation of the new, oi of antiquarian reproduc- 
tion of the old 

Laud’s enormous mistake w'as that he took no account 
whatever of this conservative feeling. He appealed in all 
He despises things to the law, and to the law alone It was 
‘‘Ttiv™’ nothing to him that the law had been drawn up half 
stmct a century oi a century before, at a time when the 
temper of men’s minds was very different from what it had 
become in his own day In his reasonable dislike of a system 
His super- which would take the mere self-w'ill of a population, 
MvwMce tts Ignorance, its avarice, and its irreverence as the 
forthejuw basis of govemment, he refused to take its wishes 
and habits into account at all If the law was broken, however 
obsolete it might be, it was his duty to see that it was earned out. 
Difficulty of ^’th the best intentions of preserving the im- 
ap|jiyins its partiality of his judgment, it would be impossible for 
™ **• I^ud to act in this way with complete impartiality, 
No man ever succeeds in drawmg out of the storehouses of 

VOL VHI I 
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accumulated law only that which he finds there He enters 
upon the search equipped with his own habits of thought 
and his own sense of the relative importance of all that he 
finds He leaves much behind him, if he carries more away, 
and even that which he has found is modified in passing 
through his mind How could Laud himself, the least irapaitial 
of men, fail in converting the law which he vindicated into an 
engine of oppression^ Was he not certain to throw undue 
weight upon all that coincided with his own views, and to shut 
his eyes to all that made against them ? 

In this is probably to be found the explanation of the order 
which Laud gave to Bient to direct that the communion-tables 
Order for the everywhere be removed to the east end of 

iwovii of the churches, and should be fenced in by a railing to 
momon- sccure them against piofanation ' The order, as 
Laud always piofessed, was given for the sake of 
decency Men weie no lox*ger to have the opportunity of 
scribbling on the table, putting their hats on it, or sitting upon 
It The legality of the older was, however, to say the least of it, 
doubtful, and those who objected to it would be able to assert 
that It was only enfoiced in consequence of the personal decision 
of the King m the case of St Gregory’s, and of the personal 
interfeience of the Archbishop with the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the bishops. Everybody who could read the canon under 
which Laud issued the older could see that a movable table 
was contemplated, and it was difficult to deny that if the existing 
practice of a fixed table in the centie of the church was illegal, 
the new practice of a fixed table at the e.ist end was also illegal 

The question of the position of the table was of little im- 
portance except so far as it seived to indicate the 
ofthe religious feelings of those who gathered round it, or 
•■hange Qf those who had authorit) over the worshippers It 
would be impossible to choose a bettei symbol of the victory of 

> Heylyn, Aftgl 269. The evidence of Williams that commu- 

nion-tables were not usually placed at the east end ni country churches 
has already been given (Vol VII. p 18) Laud himself says much the 
same »hing . ‘ And though it stood in most parish chnichts the other way,' 
SlC Speech at the censure of Ba&twick and otheis, Vf'of/n, vi. 59. 
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one set of ideas over another The table standing in the centi e 
of the church indicates a body of worshippers who gather round 
It to perform only one amongst other acts of devotion The 
table standing at the east end indicates that they are to approach 
with special reveience an act of extraoidinary importance The 
one arrangement points distinctly in a Protestant, the othei in 
a Catholic direction 

Of course it would be ridiculous to deduce all the lehgious 
opposition which followed from this single change I nterfei ence 
in all dnections gave rise to irritation in all directions Yet 
the removal of the communion-table undoubtedly gave special 
offence as bringing visibly home to all the conviction that 
Laud had entered upon a path which, as a large paiL of the 
population firmlj believed, led directly to Rome — a belief which 
was strengthened by the knowledge that though the practice of 
bowing towards the east upon entering a church was not gene- 
rally enforced, the Archbishop favoured its introduction, and 
even compelled its observance where, as was the case in many 
cathedrals, it was enjoined either by ancient statutes handed 
down from the Middle Ages, or by new statutes compiled, as 
happened at Canterbury, under his own directions ' 

It would be going too far to speak of the opposition loused 
as universal In Elizabeth’s time conformity had been a matter 
TheofTence ^hcoiy rathei than of practice, and theie weie 
givlnnlT^ doubtless not a few parishes which slipped quietly 
umversdi which the table 

had nevei been moved from its onginal position in the chancel 
In other parishes there may have been many who, without wel- 
coming the change, did not feel called upon to express any 
special indignation, and there must have been a still laiger 
number of persons who, disliking what was done, were never- 
theless unwilling to expose themselves to the risk of resistance 
to authority 

* At Canterbury the rule introduced was “ Singuli vero aijuscunque 
fuermt gradfls aut ordinis in ingressu chon divmam majesiatem devoTa 
inente adorantes humiliter se inchnabunt versus altare (prout antiquis 
quarundam ecclesiarum slatutis cautum novimus) et deinde conversi 
decano quoque debitam reverentiam exhibebant ” 
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In the diocese of London the change had been enforced 
by Laud before his accession to the aichbishopiic It is 
evident from the few examples which aie available that the 
opposition raised, important as it was, was the opposition of a 
minority In the paiish of St Margaiet’s, Lothbury, foi in- 
stance, the change was effected by one of the chuichwaidens, 
with the consent of the majority of a hesitating 
cinunceyat vestiy ' At Ware, again, wheie the conduct of the 
vicar, Chailes Chauncey, had already been undei ex- 
amination by the High Commission, the chuichwaidens sum- 
moned a meeting of the paiishioneis, and w'lth the consent 
of the majority removed the table and railed it in The \icar 
objected strongly, declared that he would ne\ei administei the 
communion until the table was restoied to its old place, and 
resigned his benefice rathei than bieak his woid The paiish 
was rent into two factions, and the one opposed to the change 
inxited Chauncey to return to Ware to head them 
against the new vicar, who had declaied himself a 
follower of the Laudian school Chauncey accepted the in- 
vitation, and inveighed publicly against the innovation as a 
snare to the conscience and an invitation to a breach of the 
Second Commandment. He was accordingly brought befoie 
the High Commission, and forced to sign a humble form of 
regret for his behaviour, including an acknowledgment that he 
was now persuaded that kneeling at the reception of the Com- 
munion was a lawful and commendable gesture, and that the i ail 
round the table at Ware was a decent and convenient ornament ® 

It was not always that the majoiity of the parishioneis could 
be induced to concur in making the change Bishop Pierce 
of Bath and Wells, who had led the attack upon 
Case of the impugneis of the Somersetshue wakes, w'as now 
Beckmgton the removal of the tables. The chuich- 

wardens of Bcckinglon resolutely refused to obey, and w'ere 
excommunicated by the Bishop foi their refusal. They ap- 

' Papei read by Mi Fieshfield before the Society of Aiinquanes, 
March 20, 1876, 

* High Commission Act Book, Nov 26, 163S ; 1636, S’. P, 

Dorn, rclxi 298 b, cccxxiv 5 Prynne, Canl Doom, 94 
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pealed m vain to the Court of Arches, and a petition to Laud 
lor relief natuially remained without effect A petition to 
J636 the King was equally fiuitless The churchwardens 
1637 were thrown into pnson as excommunicated persons 
Theie they remained for a year, and were only released on 
engaging to acknowledge publicly in Beckington chuich, and 
m two other chuiches of the diocese, that they had grievously 
offended the Divine Majesty of Almighty God and the laws 
ecclesiastical of the lealm i 

Laud had his w^ay Parish after parish submitted more or 
less willingly to his command , but in the minds of thousands 
^ of peaceful law-abiding men there grew up an en- 

d^ngerous during sense of wrong- a fixed belief that, as in the 
vii-tory ship_ij3oney, that was being promulgated as 

law which was not law, and that, undei the cloak of providing 
foi decency, an effort was being made to bring England back, 
as soon as an oppoitunity occuired, heneath the Papal yoke. 
These men might be but a minoiity amongst the population, 
but they were an energetic and intelligent minority, and they 
would soon be leinfoiced by those who cared little foi leligious 
changes, but who on various grounds objected to the payment 
of ship-money A combination between those who are in 
earnest about preserving their accustomed forms of worship, 
and those who are in earnest about keeping their money m 
their pockets, is one which no Government can affoid to 
despise 

Great as was the offence which Laud gave by strictness in 
enfoicing the one-sided interpretation of the law which, in his 
^634 eyes, stood in the place of the law itself, he peihaps 
S^-ve quite as much offence by the haid and unsym- 
nature pathising temper with which he appioached those 
whose views of life differed from his own Without geniality 
himself he could not appreciate geniality in others, and he 
required that all men should so frame their speech as to avoid 
shattering that dehcate framework of ceremony and discipline 
over which he was so anxiously watching The piinciple from 
which he started, of allowing freedom of thought without free- 
* Prynne, Cant. Doom, 97, 
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dom of speech, was bearing its bitter fruits Speech was 
bursting forth on every side, no longer against an abstract 
theological doctrine, but against the very edifice which he was 
building up, and which threatened to catch fire on every side 
befoie he could tread out the sparks by which it was en- 
dangered 

No better evidence can be found of the real weakness of 


Laud’s position than his treatment of Samuel Ward of Ipswich 


S'lmuel 


Wird, of 
Ipswich 


Placed for many years in a county distinguished by 
Its strong Puritan leanings, Ward had gained the ear 
of his fellow townsmen by his earnestness and sm- 


ceiity as well as by his excellence as a preacher He declared 
llie Puritan gospel, but he was content to accept the Prayer- 
book as It stood, and was thoroughly loyal to the institutions 
,626 of his country m Church and State. Even in the 
Hisiojiity midst of the violent outcry against Buckingham 
which was almost universal in the first years of the reign, he 
pieserved his lespect for the King’s minister, and was able to 
declare with a safe conscience that 'm the midst of \ulgar 
rumours ’ he had ‘ prayed heartily for his prosperity ’ ^ 

Laud’s pioceedings in the diocese of London gave the fiist 
shock to VVaid’s feelings The strict inquiry into the observ- 
ance of forms without a corresponding interest in 
Hls feding the manifestations of spiritual life seemed to him of 
changes augury In 1633 we hear of Waid’s ‘ melancholy 

fits’,® whilst he IS charged by an adveisary with pieaching* 
against set forms of prayer, and with suggesting to 
his congregation the possibility of an alteration of 
religion ® The charge, as would appear from subsequent pro- 
ceedings, was wholly or in part exaggerated, and it is possible 
that a desire to clear himself from these imputations may have 
had something to do with the fact that he undertook about this 


time the prosecution before the High Commission of three 
pel sons charged with antinomian opinions ■* If so the penalty 


' Ward to Nicholas, Oct. 1626, S, P Dom xxxviii 20. 

- Peteis to Phelips, June 26, 1633, tbid ccxu 52. 

* Dod to Laud, Feb. 4, 1634, d)id cclx 17 

* High Commission Act Book, Oct 30, 1634, S P Dom cclxn 105. 
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for his offence followed sharply on its commission In No- 
November ^^mber 1 6 34 he was summoned before the Council, 
He IS prose- and that body ordered proceedings to betaken against 
Highcijiu-* him in the High Commission * 
missicu Passages culled by hostile eagerness from a series 
of sermons spread o\er a long couise of years, and related from 
memory, might easily he brought to show that Ward was hostile 
to the existing system, and even that he inspirited his hearers 
to stand on their defence against it But it was not proved 
that he had committed any open bieach of the canons of the 
Church He had, indeed, argued that extempore piayer was 
lawful, but he had acknowledged that set fonns of prayer were 
also lawful, though he had shown that he thought that ex- 
tempore prayers were better than those which weie read out of 
a book It was impossible, he had said, for anyone to carry 
about with him a manual of prayei which would be suitable for 
all occasions He had even declared that a parrot might be 
instructed to repeat set forms, and that an ape might be taught 
to bow and gesticulate Then had come an expression of 
belief that the Chuich was ready to ring the changes in matter 
of discipline Theie had been more of the same soit, and 
though he denied that his words were correctly reported, or that 
even when correctly reported, they were incapable of a favourable 
explanation, there can be no doubt that he had used expressions 
deiogatory to the ceremonial worship which was being imposed 
upon the Church ^ As he refused to acknowledge the truth of 
the charges against him m the form laid down for him to sign, 
though he was willing to admit that the Court was justified in 
Ward’s Sentencing him by the evidence before it, he was sent 
sentence fo piison as contumacious. His congregation, hav- 
ing received from the bishop of the diocese permission to ap- 
point a minister in his place, refused for some time to take^ 
advantage of the privilege, and after his death in 1640, con- 
tinued to his widow and eldest son the payment which they had 
been accustomed to make to himself 

* Carnal Register, Nov 7, High Commission Act Book, S, P, Dom, 
cclxi, 124 b 

^ The papers relating to this case have been printed in the Preface of 
Bruce’s Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1635-6. 
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The proceedings against Waid are of special interest as in- 
dicating the limit to which the Court of High Commission was 
Importance prcpared to go No one who has studied its lecords 
of the case spcak of it as a barbarous or even as a cruel 

tribunal Its chief charactenstic was its fixity of aim, and the 
resoluteness wnth which disobedience to its orders was over- 
come, though not without considerable moderation in the 
treatment of individual offenders who showed an inclination 
to give way before the pressure put upon them It now ap- 
peared that the court of which Laud was the soul w'ould not 
be content with obedience At least in public there must be 
no cnticism of the system which it imposed upon the cleigy 
Such a result was hut the logical consequence of Laud’s con- 
ception of a Church If the living spiritual forces moving in 
the hearts of men weie not to be taken into account, a clergy- 
man could no more be permitted to call in question the rules 
under which he lived than a colonel can be permitted to call 
in question the regulations of the army in the face of his regi- 
ment It was because this conception was m itself a false one, 
not because the mode in which it was carried out was harsh 
and tyrannical, that Laud went astray His system left no 
place for the infinite vaiieties of the human mind, and looked 
with horror upon the nrcgular action of individual life The 
pulsations of the religious heart of England were too vigorous 
to be thus controlled They called for a form of discipline 
more flexible, and less restiicted to the expression of a single 
mood Orderly freedom of speech and thought was the only 
remedy for the disease from which the English Church was 
suffering, and unfortunately Laud was never able to compre- 
hend that freedom was moie than another name for disorder 
Such a man, m such a position, needed to be constantly 
on the watch The edifice which he was rearing was of so 
artificial a character that he dared not withdraw his 
The foreign eye from it for an instant He had recently brought 
Churcheb authority to beai on the Presbyterianism of Eng- 
lish merchants and English soldiers residing in the Netherlands, 
lest the contamination should spread to their native counti) 
He now brougnt his authority to bear on foieigners resident m 
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England Elizabeth had made no scruple m peimitting the 
industrious French and Dutch refugees who fled from the axe 
and faggot to worship God m their own language and in their 
own fashion, and neither she noi James had interfered with their 
children because they continued to use the form of prayer to 
i^hich their fathers had been accustomed in the land of their 
birth Laud thought otherwise He announced indeed his 
intention of permitting those peisons who had been born 
abroad to continue to pray in their own language in churches 
of their own, provided that they consented to employ a trans- 
lation of the English Prayer-book , but he held that their sons 
and daughters, boin in England, were clearly English, and 
he announced to them that they would be expected to attend 
the parish church ‘ In vain the Englishmen amongst whom 
these children of a foreign race were settled pleaded earnestly 
in then favour In vain they themselves petitioned for mercy ^ 
Their deputies applied to Pembroke to admit them to the 
presence of the King, that they might assure him of 
their loyalty Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain as he 
was, did not venture to introduce them to the Royal presence, 
and they were obliged to content themselves with offering their 
petition to Chailes on his way from chapel The King took 
the petition, and handed it to Pembroke All that was gained 
was the revocation of the order for the use of the English 
Prayer-book so far as those w'ere concerned who had been 
born abioad No excuse was admitted on behalf of those who 
were born in England ® 

Few governments would fall if they contented themselves 
General attacking onlv the devoted and the intelligent 

cau^Ty seldom that a government sufficiently blind 

Laud's pro- to throw itsclf athwart the aims of the devoted and 
ceedjngs intelligent IS clearsighted enough to spare the weak- 
ness and prejudices of the mass of mankind It is possible 

' Minute of proceedings at Canttibuiy, Dec 19, 1634, S P Dorn. 
cclxxviii 63 ■* Prynne, Cant Doom, 403 

“ Heylyn, Cvttr. An^l 263 Joachimi to the States-Gcneral, Feb 
Add MSS 17,677 0 , fol 287 Sonnner to Dell, April 14, S P. Dorn. 
cclxxxvi. 85. 
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that I /aud might have Gained his point of reducing the clergy 
to discipline if he had left the laity alone It is possible that 
he might have succeeded in meting out equal law to the rich 
and poor if he had left the Puritan clergy to woiship according 
to their conscience As it wajs, he irritated all classes in turn. 
Attitude of More especially were the country gentlemen annoyed 
the clergy ^jy attitude of Superiority assumed by the clergy 
Hitherto the rector or the vicar of the parish had not ventui ed 
to hold up his head in the presence of the county families It 
\"as well for him if they did not cheat him of his rights, en- 
croach upon his income, or deprive him of the means of main- 
taining his church in lepair The clergyman of the parish now 
found himself e\alted to a dignity to which he had been un- 
accustomed He was the guaidian of the morals of his parish, 
whose business it was to enfoice ecclesiastical rules on the 
laity, to see that they did not eat meat in Lent without a 
certificate, noi send their carts across the churchyard. In 
any difference bet'^een the clergyman and the squne, the 
clergyman knew that he was certain of a favourable hearing 
with the archbishop, and that there would be a presumption at 
Whitehall that he was in the right and his opponent in the 
wrong When the Government needed information upon which 
It could depend, it was increasingly in the habit of applying to 
the bishop or the rector, and of framing its action in conformity 
w ith the information which it thus obtained The counti y gentle- 
men had long been made to feel that they weie overshadowed 
by the officers of the Ciown They were now made to feel that 
they were overshadowed by the incumbents of then own paiishes 
The leeUng thus engendered served to intensify the morti- 
fication caused by the impartial strictness of the Ecclesiastical 
Gentlemen Couits Clarendon’s description of Laud tells but 
HigiTcSm. truth, as he shrinks from admitting that 

mission the Archbishop’s unpopularity arose in any way fiom, 
his antagonism to men of high religious principle But as far 
as It goes. It IS drawn from the life “ He did couri persons 
too little,” wrote Clarendon, “ nor cared to make his designs 
and purposes appear as candid ^ as they were, by shewing 
* i A as white or pure 
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them in any other dress than their own natural beauty and 
roughness , and did not consider enough what men said, or 
w'eie like to say of him If the faults and vices were fit to be 
looked into and discovered, let the peisons be who they would 
that were guilty of them, they were sure to find no connivance 
or favour from him He intended the discipline of the Church 
should be felt as well as spoken of, and that it should be ap- 
plied to the greatest and most splendid transgressors, as well as 
to the punishment of smaller offences and meaner offenders , 
and theieupon called for or cherished the discovery of those 
who were not careful to cover their own iniquities, thinking 
they were above the reach of other men, or their power or will 
to chastise Persons of honour and great quality, of the Court 
and of the country, were eveiy day cited into the High Com- 
mission Court upon the fame of their incontinence or other 
scandal m their lives, and were there prosecuted to their shame 
and punishment , and as the shame— which they called the 
insolent triumph upon their degree and quality, and levelling 
them with the common people — was never forgotten, but 
watched for revenge, so the fines imposed were the moie 
questioned and repined against, because they were assigned to 
the rebuilding and repairing St Paul s Church, and thought 
therefore to be the more severely imposed and less compassion 
ately reduced and excused ” ^ Such is Clarendon’s picture of 
a man biavely combating evil — combating too, alas, many 
things which were not evil at all except in his own imagination 
Other causes of dissatisfaction were at work A book which 
issued from the press in 1635 did much to strengthen the ira 
pression left by the Archbishop’s proceedings Shel 
ford’s Five Discourses ® can hardly be said to have 
cowtis beyond the limits imposed by the English 

Chuich But in reproving the unbecoming irreverence of his 
Suffolk parishioners, the author spoke in words which must 
have given offence to others besides the men w'ho brought their 
dogs into the church, discussed the puce of oxen in their 
pews, and expected their sen ants to interrupt their prayeis in 

' Clanndon, i 106 

a Five potts and Urn ned Discouises, Cambridge, 1633 
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order to stand up to do them reverence as they passed. The 
verses prefixed by Crashaw, a young Cambndge poet who was 
as yet but pluming his wings for a higher flight, were full of 
defiant scorn of those who resisted the change which had come 
over the outward form of the churches. He boasts that now 

* God’s services no longer shall put on 
Pure sluttishness for pure religion. 


No more the hypocrite shall upright be, 

Because he’s stiff, and will confess no knee.* 

Crashaw had caught the tone of the book to which his verses 
formed a prelude. It was better that the Suffolk boor of higher 
or lower degree should bow his head and bend his knee than 
that he should regard the church as a house built for his own 
recreation \ but it was not well that one who was labouring to 
rouse his parishioners to reverence should cast the same scorn 
upon those to whom the very thought was unknown, and upon 
those to whom the visible was but a hindrance to the uphfting 
of the heart in the presence of the invisible 

The mischief which men like Shelford were doing can only 
be appreciated in turning to the reminiscences of such a man 
Baxter's re- Richatd Baxter. Baxter distinctly asserts that till 
miniscences ‘knew not one Presbyterian, clergyman nor 

lay, and but three or four nonconforming ministei*s ’ He de- 
scnbes the mass of men almost exactly as Shelford describes 
them. “ The generality,” he says, “ seemed to mind nothing 
seriously but the body and the vrorld ; they went to church 
and would answer the parson in responds, and then go to 
dinner, and then to play , they never prayed in their families, 
but some of them going to bed would say over the Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, and some of them Hail Mary : all the year 
long, not a serious word of holy things, or the life to come, 
that I could hear of, proceeded from them. They read not 
the Scripture, nor any good book or catechism. Few of them 
could read, or had a Bible.” ^ Shelford’s remedy for this was 

* Baxter, The true History of Councils, 90. 
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to inculcate outward leverence in the hope that inward revei- 
ence would follow, and thus to draw on the soul by the study 
of the Bible, of good books, and by the hstening to de\out and 
godly conveisation Baxter’s remedy was to quicken their souls 
to a higher life by telling them of the Saviour’s love In 1635 
Baxter was but in his twentieth year He was the spiritual 
child of Sibbes, whose Bruised Reed had, after many a struggle, 
taught him to know his life’s work To the Puritan love of 
logical piecision he joined a flexibility of moral imagination 
which hindeied him from seeing the woild entirely through the 
spectacles of fallible ratiocination He could hold the doctrine 
of conveision without thinking it necessary to fix the hour and 
the minute of the new birth, and he could hold the mam Cal- 
vinistic theories without thinking it necessary to break even yet 
wnth the Chuich of w'hich he aspiied to be a minister The 
description which he gives of those who were taunted as Puu- 
tans was doubtless a fair desciiption of himself “The other 
soit,” he says, “were such as had their consciences awakened 
to some regal d of God and their everlasting state , and accord- 
ing to the various measures of their understanding, did speak 
and live as serious in the Christian faith, and would much en- 
quire what was duty and what was sin, and how to please God 
and to make sure of salvation , and made this their business 
and interest, as the rest did the wmrld. . They used to pray 
in then families, and alone , some on the book, and some 
w ithout , they would not swear nor curse, nor take God’s name 
lightly They feaied all known sin They would go to the 
next palish church to hear a sermon when they had none at 
their own , would read the Scripture on the Lord’s day w'hen 
others were playing There were, where I lived, about the 
number of two or three families in tw enty , and these by the 
rest were called Puritans, and derided as hypociites and pre- 
cisians, that would take upon them to be holy , and especially 
if they told anyone of his swearing, drunkenness, or ungodli- 
ness, they were made the common scorn. Yet not one of many 
of them ever scrupled conformity to bishops, liturgy, or cere- 
monies, and It was godly conformable ministers that they 
went from home to hear , and these ministers being the ablest 
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preachers, and of more serious piety, were also the objects of 
the vulgar obloquy as Puritans and precisians themselves, and 
accordingly spoke against by many of then tribe, and envied for 
being prefer! ed by godly men ” ^ 

In throwing scoin upon such men as these the l^udian 
clergy weie but echoing the voices of the profligate and thought- 
less crowd It was by the mocking gibes of men like Sheltord 
and Crashaw that the Puiitans were alienated even more than 
by the removal of the communion-table oi the reverential 
gestures of some of the clergy Men like Baxtei were estranged, 
too, by the want of moral earnestness which often lay behind the 
fiercest polemical display At the end of 1634, a few months 
after the execution of the Star Chambei sentence upon 
Baxierat Prynne, he found himself at Charles’s Court. He 
had come thither in hopes of preferment, being urged 
by his parents to seek some more ambitious walk of life than 
that of a mimstei. For a month he remained in the house of 
Sii Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels “ But,” he says, 
“ I had quickly enough of the Court , when I saw a stage- play 
instead of a seimon on the Lord’s days m the afternoon, and 
saw what course was there in fashion, andheaid little preaching 
but what was as to one part against the Puritans, I was glad to 
be gone ” “ 

After his return home came his first questionings about con- 
formity “ Till this time,” he writes, “ I was satisfied in the 
matter of conformity , whilst I was young I had never 
Fmt ques. bccn acquainted with any thac were against it, or that 
ab^ut®^ questioned it I had joined with the Common 
coiifoimity praygr \Mth as hearty fervency as after I did with 
other prayers As long as I had no prejudice against it, I had 
no stop in my devotions fiom any of its impeifcctions At 
last, at about twenty years of age, I became acquainted with 
Mr Simmonds, Mr Cradock, and other very zealous godly 
nonconformists in Shrewsbury and the adjoining parts, whose 
fervent prayers and savoury conference and holy lives did 
profit me much , and when I understood they were people 
prosecuted by the bishops, I found much prejudice arise m my 
‘ History of CouiiLtls^ 91. * Life, \\ 
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heart against those that persecuted them, and thought those 
that silenced and troubled such men could not be the genuine 
followers of the Lord of love ” ^ 

If Shelford but interpreted one side of the teaching of his 
Church, Anthony Stafford went far beyond it His Fe7nak 
stafTord’s ^ biography of the Viigin, pieced outwuth 

I'emau “ legendary and imaginative details. To the Puritan, 
and. It may fairly be said, to the Protestant, the book 
was repulsive, as asciibing honoui only short of divine to a 
created being Nor is it less objectionable from the self-con- 
scious prudishness* of the character held up as a model of 
excellence beyond the reach of human imitation 

The knowledge that such a book had passed the licenser’s 
hands might easily minister food to the growing belief that the 
Growngfear Aichbishop’s energy of interference could only be 
of Rome explained by a settled puipose of leading England in 
chains to the feet of the Pope The suspicion was entirely un- 
founded Laud was too serenely and impeiturbably assured of 
the strength of his own position to look elsewhere for authority 
and support There were, however, others who felt less secure 
of their ground, and opened their ears gladly to the teaching of 
the emissaries of Rome 

Of those who were influenced in this diiection a few may 
have regarded the Anglican ceremonies as too bald or too stiff 
for purposes of devotion , but the gieatei part sought 

Attractions j- r ^ 

ofihecatho- a rcfuge from the burden of conscientious inquiry, 
iicpriMts because they honestly preferred peace of mind 

to the agitation of doubt, or because they asked for some 
> Lnfe, 13 

® The word is surely justifiable in face of the passage commenting on 
the words of the Annunciation “ And when she saw him, she was troubled 
at his saying, and thought what manner of salutation that should be ” It 
IS this “ She saw herself alone with one altogether a btraiiger to her, 
whose face she neither knew nor his intent True it is his language was 
smooth and even , but as fair words as these have often proceeded from a 
foul heart She trembled at the salutation, thinking him to be a man siib- 
u'Ct to abhorred lust, and therefore feared violence ” Compare this with 
the slowness with which the Isabella of Measiti e /of Measut e discovers tliat 
she lb actually in the presence of a tempter 
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assurance of salvation in another world which would dispense 
them from the necessity of following in the present life the 
precepts common to all Christian churches 

Nor was the English Church herself, as she appeared under 
her new rulers, free from blame. Built up in the sixteenth 
centuiy by men who stiove to reconcile breadth of intellectual 
inquiry w'lth a conservative attachment to ancient forms and 
habits of thought, she was taking up in the seventeenth century, 
under Laud’s guidance, a position altogether narrow'er and less 
sympathetic The tendency to rational inquiry was dwindling 
into a contempt foi the freespoken, if often ignoiant, promptings 
of the heal t “A wise and discieet sermon,” wi ote Shelfoid, 
“ not made by every minister, but by a man of reading and 
discretion, right well beseemeth this holy place Pleaching is 
God’s mouth to His people ; theiefore great caie must be had 
that It be not abused either with false doctrines or unsavoury 
speeches In this case St Paul makes his exclamation, ‘ Who 
is suffiaent for these things ? ’ How this is regaided, none but 
the learned see Not how well, but a sennon of the vulgai is 
expected ” ^ If the bettei side of the Puritan resistance was 
Its protest against this attempt to confine teaching to a learned 
ohgaichy holding coirect opinions, the better side of the 
Catholic resistance was its piotest against Laud’s overstiained 
appeal to law If theie must be uniformity, why not the uni- 
formity of Western Chiistendom rather than the uniformity 
of a single nation? If the legitimacy of foims of worship was 
to be tested by then legality, why not try them by the law of 
centuries rathei than by the lecent legislation of Heniy and 
Elizabeth? Such ([uestioning was hard to answer, save by 
men in whom the bioadei spirit of the Reformers was living. 
Neither Cranmei nor Laud were men without great virtues 
01 giave faults But whilst Cianmer’s face had been turned 
steadily forward towards the future, Laud’s gaze was fixed in 
contemplation of a bygone and, to some extent, an imaginary 
past 

A ballad of the day gives voice to the increasing feeling of 

’ r ^ The vulgar do not ask whethei the seimor be good , any sermon 
pleases them Fmi Dtscjurses, 35, 
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dislike with which the anti-Puntan clergy were regarded The 
B-iiiidon churchman of the times, it was said, wore a 

tile clergy, cardinal’s cap as broad as the wheel of a cart, and a 
long cassock reaching to his heels He was so hungry that he 
said but a short grace in his hurry to get to his meal, and he 
ate so much that he could not say a long grace afterwards He 
swore no man was predestinated, and turned away his curates 
if they preached twice in a day He hoped to be saved b\ 
good works, but never did any , and on Sundays he played at 
cards and dice in order to confute the formalists He would 
not call himself a Protestant, but only a Christian, 

“ And comes out Catholic the next edition ” ' 

The fear expressed in this line formed the keynote of the grow- 
ing ill-temper of the nation It was the fault of Laud’s political 
system that every conversion to the Church of Rome acquired 
an exaggerated importance The King’s supremacy in Church 
and State had received, with Laud’s approbation, the widest 
interpretation It was by the King’s authority that sweeping 
changes had been effected in the Church Why might not the 
King’s authority effect more sweeping changes still ? Though 
no one as yet ventuied to throw doubt on the sincerity of 
Charles’s Protestantism, the Queen was an acknowledged 
Catholic, and she loved, as far as her volatile nature permitted, 
to forward the designs of Catholics The late Lord Treasurer 
had died a Catholic, and no one knew how many of the officers 
of State weie ready to follow his example There was a spread- 
ing apprehension of danger The English Chuich, it was 
thought, might at any time be the victim of a conspiracy 
carried on m the very name of the King, and there were manv 
who beheved that of such a conspiracy Laud was the prime 
mover- 

* iPuw’j Diary, 79 . 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

PANZANl’s MISSION. 

The position of the Catholics in England had been in some 
respects amehoiated since Charles’s accession, and more espe- 
x63s ' cially since his quarrel with the House of Commons 
The payments into the exchequer which, except in 
' the cases of a few very wealthy persons, had been 
fixed by law at two-thirds of the rental of a recusant landowner, 
were commuted for one-third, to be paid by all who came for- 
ward voluntarily to claim the benefit of tlie King’s offer. ^ The 
arrangement brought more money into the exchequer than had 
been brought before The recusancy fines, which had been 
^alued at 6,000/ a year in 1619, were valued at 20,000/ m 1635. 
Th6 burden, howe\er, was more generally diffused, and its 
incidence w'as therefore less oppressive on individuals Many 
Catholics who had not paid before paid now, whilst some 
Catholics who had been heavily mulcted found themselves in 
a better position At the same time a check was put upon the 
annoyance caused by the visits of pursuivants and spies The 
jietty tyranny over poorer Catholics, the seizure of household 
furniture from those who had neither lands nor houses, was 
lightened,' if it did not quite come to an end Ostensibly there 
was no relaxation of the persecuting laws against the priests, 
but except in special cases they ceased to be put in force, and 
mass was heard in secret wherever a Catholic family was de- 
sirous of the privilege 

One circumstance made it difficult for the Catholic clergy 

’ The statement cf Rushworth that much less was taken is e-vimincil, 
and shown to be incorrect, by Lingaid vii App III 
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to take full advantage of their improved position Ever since 
Divisions the end of the preceding century they had been dis- 
^ongst the united amongst themselves On one side were the 
cierg^ reUgious orders, of which the foremost was the busy 
and strictly disciplined Soaety of Jesus On the other side 
were the more loosely organised secular clergy. At the end of 
James’s reign the secular clergy had obtained from the Pope 
the appointment of a bishop to subject all the clergy in Eng- 
land to a uniform discipline. William Pishop first, and then 
William Smith, were appointed to the office, with the title of 
Bishops of Chalcedon So bitter was the hostility of the Jesuits 
that they did not sciuple to inform the Government 
BanuhLnt of both tliese nominations * Two proclamations, one 
ofCh 5 «-°^ in 1628 the other in 1629, commanded the banish- 
ment of Bishop Smith. For two years he remained 
hidden in the house of the French ambassador, receiving visits 
from the Catholics who came to see him By the end of that 
time the pressure put on him by the Jesuits had made Ins posi- 
,63, tion untenable In 1631 they circulated a petition to 
Irwe the Pope against him, which they persuaded a large 
away ““ numbcr of the Catholic nobility and gentry to sign. 
If the secular pnests are to be trusted, the Jesuits used the 
most nefarious means to accomplish their object Many signa- 
tures to the petition were absolutely forged by them. Others 
W'cre obtained by misstatements of every kind^ The Jesuits 
asserted that if a bishop were allowed to establish himself m 
England he would set up a jurisdiction of the most galling 
description, would take from the laity their confessors, and 
meddle with their private affairs. This petition was entrusted to 
Coloma, and soon afterwards the attempt to establish episcopal 
junsdiction was abandoned. 

The natural desire of the Catholics to spread their religious 
The oueeti’s belief found support in the Queen Her chapel m 
chapel Somerset House was open to all who chose to visit 
It, and though restrictions were occasionally placed by the 

> This appears with respect to Bishop from Lingnrd, vii. Note K K K, 
and with regard to Smith from Panzani’s Relation. Ae/I. A/sS 15,389, 
f(,l 99 * These statements w'ere brought to Pans mi. 
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Goveminent upon the access of visitors, she had always suffi- 
c lent influence ovei her husband to obtain their removal I'he 
Capuchins who officiated in the chapel were unwearied in visit- 
ing the sick, and in carrying the consolations of their religion 
to those who accepted their ministrations, and their zeal was 
often rewarded by conveisions from Protestantism 

All this, though shocking in the eyes of contemporary Pro- 
testants, has nothing to call for reprobation The special danger 
which had made toleration impossible for Elizabeth 
the c^tho-^ had passed away The Catholics were reckoned by 
those who had the best means of judging at about 
150,000, in the midst of a population of perhaps somewhat 
less than 3,000,000 The advantage of moral and intellectual 
iheirmorai cneisy was also on the side of Protestantism, un- 
position ]ggg jtg temper had been softened and its stiength 
relaxed by the Laudian discipline Even after making every 
allowance for the hostile medium thiough which our know- 
ledge IS obtained, it cannot be doubted that the discord between 
the Jesuits and the secular priests worked ill for the morality of 
their flocks It is fiom Catholic hps that we learn that the rules 
relating to marriage laid down by the iival fathers were hope- 
lessly inconsistent with one another, and that one side would 
treat a marriage as mvahd which had been pronounced valid by 
the other ' Scandal was given by the light behaviour of young 
pnests in their intcicourse wnth women It is no less clear that 
a large proportion of the conversions made were utterly w'orth- 
less Many a nobleman was accustomed to keep in his house a 
Catholic pi lest to reconcile him on his death-bed, as Portland 
had been reconciled, — a piactice which the more honest pnests 
stigmatised as disgraceful, but which was the result of attributing 
to an act done on a death-bed a magical efficacy to wipe away 
the iniquity of a whole life “ 

* Panzani’s letter, O Transcripts 

^ Compare Panzani’b rejoicing that in many cases the scheme broke 
down by death anticipating the amval of a pnest, with the bland batisfac- 
tion of Father Cvpnan de Gamache at Portland’s reconciliation, m Court 
and Times, 11 331 
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The real danger arose not from the Catholic clergy, but from 
the Government Everywhere men were being taught that it 
Danger ap- was their duty to submit to the King They saw prac- 
tices and customs everywhere enjoined upon them 
Court of which they had known nothing before, and they 
began to suspect that some deeper motive was in existence than 
reached then ears They knew that language which had been 
unheard in the reign of Ehzabeth was freely used The cleigy 
talked of priests and altars, sometimes of auricular confession 
and of honours to be paid to saints The mfeience — hasty it 
may be, but natural enough — was that theie was a deep plot 
to wean the nation from its Protestantism 

Charles had need to walk warily Unluckily for him, he did 
Charles Hot perccivc the danger which he was lunning He 
fancied that he could make use of the Pope foi his 
the Pope own objects, just as he fancied that he could make 
use of the kings of Fiance and Spain 

His first object was to obtain fioni the Pope a permission for 
his Catholic subjects to take the oath of allegiance In Decem- 
,634 ber 1634, Gregorio Panzani, a priest of the Oiatoiy, 
Arnvaiof oiTived in England witli a special mission fiom 

Ponzani Rome to settle the disputes amongst the Catholics, 
and to obtain from Charles, tlirough the influence of the Queen, 
an alleviation of their situation Charles, who would not openly 
loceive him, appointed Windebank to hear what he had to say, 
and especially to ask that something might be done about the 
oath ^ 

Panzani had every reason to be satisfied with Windebank 
Morally and intellectually timid, the Secretary was thoroughly 
163s alarmed at tlie progress of Puntanism, and looked 
p^TLd anxiously about for a shelter against the storm, of 
Windebank, which he could avail himself without an absolute 
surrender of all the ideas which he had imbibed in his child- 
hood and youth. By the side of Portland and Cottington he 
shows to advantage If he was a weak man, he was not with- 
out a ceitain honesty of puipose, and if he missed the way in 


' Panzani’s letter, Jan. R O 
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his searchings after truth, it was at least truth that he sought, 
and not pelf in this world or exemption from punishment m the 
other It is easy to understand how this honesty of purpose 
had commended him to Laud, and how his hesitation and 
general weakness drew him into courses of which Laud could 
not approve. 

Panzani and Windebank had not often met before they 
began to talk of other things besides the oath of allegiance In 
1634, Christopher Davenport, a friar who went by the name of 
Francisctis a Santa Clara, and who was a brother of the John 
Davenport who had been one of the feoffees and who had sub- 

1634 sequently emigrated to New England, had published 

Dt w, .\a ^ — Deus., Nattaa, Gratia — the object of which 

i^raHa ^^s to explaiii away the differences between the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England Windebank and 
Charles himself looked hopefully to the strength which they 
would derive fiom some kind of understanding with Rome, the 
exact nature of which they had not defined to themselves, 
and Windebank was therefore shocked to hear that the Pope 
thought of censuring the book Panzani listened to his ex- 
postulations, and saw a possibility of drawing over to his side 
men who were so well pleased to explain away the differences 
between the Churches He at once took the measure of 
Windebank’s intelligence He wrote to Rome for a quantity 
of sacred pictures and artificial flow’eis to be distiibuted in 
piesents among the King’s ministers “In this way,” he ex- 
plained, “we shall gain not only the men, but their wives and 
daughters as well ” ^ 

Panzani found that the King did not welcome the idea of 
seeing a Cathohc bishop m England Windebank had less ob- 

1635 jection He wished for quiet times, and a good under- 
standing between the King and the Pope seemed 

m England admirably suited to foiward his aim He suggested 
that the Pope should send an agent to reside with the Queen, 
who might be employed to smooth away difficulties, and that 
Uie Queen might have an agent at Rome for a sunilar purpose. 

> Panzani ’b letter, Jan P. 0, Trans\.nptsi 
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It IS hardly likely that he would have made so important an 
, overture without directions from his master ' 

A few weeks later Windebank showed that his views of ac- 
commodation went far beyond the good offices of ambassadors 
March, askcd, could not the Church of Rome allow 

Religious communion in both kinds? Panzani refeired him to 
witrwinde- the works of Catholic authors to enlighten his mind 
Windebank was evidently half-convinced already 
“ If It were not,” he said, “ for the Jesuits and the Puritans, we 
should peihaps unite with Rome ” Panzani told him that if so 
.great an object was to be attained, the Pope would make no 
difficulty in removing the Jesuits from England 

Windebank would plainly have been glad to get nd of the 
Jesuits With men of his temper, strength of will and force of 
windebank’s character are always annoying As for the Puritans 
suppre^smg ventured to suggest a splendid scheme of his own 
the Piintans fQ^ suppressing them The King was at that time pre- 
paring to send foith the fleet which was to be supported by the 
first le^y of ship-money Why, said the Secretary to Panzani, 
should not the King place soldiers under trusty commandeis on 
board the vessels ^ He might easily find a pretext to keep some 
of them in London Others he might post at other impoitant 
points In this way he might be without fear He might 
weed out seditious persons from his kingdom by sending them 
to the wars m Flanders The priest replied that Charles might 
count upon the Pope to supply him with captains, soldiers, and 
money Such was the discourse which an English Secretary 
of State allowed himself to carry on with a foreign ecclesiastic. 
The year before Windebank had been employed by Charles to 
contrive how the naval forces of England could be used against 
a friendly nation. This year he was contriving how they could 
be used against Englishmen No wonder that the path which 
he took diverged from the path of Laud 
1, Panzani humoured the man with whom he had to deal, 
and asked him what concessions the English Church would 
require if it was to effect a reunion with Rome Windebank 

‘ Panzam''! letter, R* 0 Transcripts. 
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went through the usual list Communion m both kinds, the 
Terras of ^ass and other offices in English, and permission 
R^e diT-* to the clergy to marry Panzani listened sympatheti- 
tussed cally, but took care to promise nothing He sug- 
gested that the last demand proceeded from the manied clergy 
themselves, Windebank, whose own comfortable family life 
was not threatened, acknowledged that he himself detested the 
idea of the marriage of the clergy Panzani pressed him at 
least to advocate libeity of conscience for the Catholics. 
Windebank assured him that the Kmg would make no diffi- 
culty about that, if only the Cathohcs would take the oafh of 
allegiance * 

Panzani was not without hope that something might come 
of these overtures. He reported that Catholic doctrines were 
March gfowing in favour with the Court Two seimons had 
lone pf the been preached before the King recommending sacra 
luent^ confession, and the conversation had turned 
on the subject at the Kang’s suppei table A lady remarked 
that if confession were introduced the clergy must not marry, 
lest they should tell then wives of all the sins confided to 
them Panzani thought that Divine Providence was leading 
the English to appieciate the blessings of a celibate priesthood * 
Windebank was not so hopeful The Kmg, he said, had 
already given pej mission to the Queen to send an agent to 
Rome, but it would take another century to effect the reunion 
of the Churches If the Pope would allow the Catholics to 
take the oath of allegiance in a modified form, it would be a 
step in the light direction Panzani, however, found that there 
were bad signs as well as good ones Laud had been preaching 
that tradition was not to be trusted as much as the Scriptures 
Others, besides the Secretary, treated Panzani with 
wiiryiSd courtesy. Arundel showed him his pictures and 

nothing statues Cottmgton reverently took off his hat when- 

ever the Pope’s name was mentioned. If, however, these men 


> Panzani’s letter, P O Tia/urrt^s, 
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expected the Pope to make concessions to the English Go\ em- 
inent, they were now undeceived Panzani had to announce 
that he would piopose nothing about the modification of the 
oath, and that DeuSy Natwa, Gratia had been pro- 
scribed at Rome The King was vexed at the new^s, 
especially as a book had lately appeared arguing on behalf of 
the right of subjects to depose then kings 

At this moment Portland’s death had just taken place 
Rumours reached Panzani that Parliament was to be sum- 
moned The Secretary assmed him that they were 
on Pacjia quitc untrue “ O the great judgments of God ' 
said Windebank “He never punishes men with 
those means by w'hich they have offended That pig of a 
Henry VIII committed such sacrilege by piofanmg so man> 
ecclesiastical benefices m oidei to give then goods to those 
who being so rewaided might stand fiimly for the King in the 
Lower House , and now the King’s greatest enemies aie those 
who are enriched by these benefices” Cottmgton took the 
matter lei>s seriously. “Who told you such nonsense^” he 
said, laughingly, when Panzani spoke to him of his feais ol a 
Parliament 

To some extent the Queen helped Panzani, She brought 
the little Prince to mass, and talked the King out of his dis- 
pleasuie ; but she could not be induced to give her- 
riUnorail- self much tiouble She would take up warmly any 
ply hericit gpgcial case of peisecution , but constant application 
t(' business of any kind was not to be expected fiom her ‘ 

Week by week Panzani noted in his letters various reasons 
for hopefulness Cai lisle told him that he was quite ready to 
accept all that was taught at Rome, except the claim 
paiwanis of the Popc to deposc kings Lord Heibert ol 
hopei Cheibuiy talked to him about his contemplated 
History of Henry VIII., assuring him that if he told the 
truth of that sovereign he would have little good to say of him, 
and that he would beat his subject as favouiably as possible to 
the Church of Rome He acknowledged, he said, the Ronuji 

‘ Ponzftm’s le'ters, Apiil R, 0 
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Church as the mother of all churches, and would be glad to 
submit his book, De Ventate^ to the judgment of the Pope 
At Cambridge, a Dr Martin to whom Windebank recommended 
Panzani, showed him some pictures of saints in pontifical vest 
ments, saying with a sigh, “ Ah, when will such splendour be 
restored to our Church?” Walter Montague, the witty and 
accomplished favourite of the Queen, came to announce hiS 
departure for Rome, and his intention to become a Father of 
the Oratory * 

It was not so easy to bring Windebank to the point “ It 
IS very difficult,” he said, “to leave the religion in which one 
September has been born ” “ If only,” he murmured, “ Rome 
ban^rhe-a- ^ charity ” ® Before the end of 

tation October, however, Windebank announced to Pan- 
zani that he had now received the King’s orders to confer wnth 
„ , him on the reunion with Rome Laud, he added, 
i^udipre- had warned the King that if ‘he wished to go to 
diction Rome, the Pope would not stir a step to meet him ’ 
It may be that the King’s expressions were exaggerated 
by Windebank At all events, preparations were being made 
An agent to despatching an agent to reside in Rome on the 
go to Home Queen’s behalf Sii Robert Douglas, who was first 
chosen, died suddenly, and the King then selected Arthur 
Biett, who had once been set up by Middlesex as a rival of 
Buckingham Con, a Scotchman, was named as a fitting 
person to lepresent the Pope at Somerset House ® 

In the beginning of November, Panzani received an invita- 
tioiw to confer with Bishop Montague, the author of the Appello 
Nov 3 CcEsarein Years had passed away since Montague 
^ueo^th^ had engaged in literary warfare with priests and 
Mumon Puntans alike He now told Panzani ‘that, after 
reflecting deeply or the matter, he confessed ingenuously that 
he did not know why the reunion should not be made, as he 
knew that the two Archbishops, the Bishop of London, and some 
father bishops, with many of the most learned clergy, held the 

’ Panzani’s letter, July ^ 0 Tjamcnpts. 

* Ibid., cei-t. ibtxl, » Ibid , Oct. 
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opinions of Rome on dogma, and especially on the authority 
of the Pope, whom he confessed to be the Vicar of Christ, the 
successor of St Peter, without whom nothing could be deter- 
mined to bind the whole Church, nor could a Council be con- 
voked’ ‘He said freely,’ added Panzani, ‘that he believed 
what I believed, except tiansubstantiation ’ The bishop then 
went on to say that the best thing would be to hold a conference 
ot deputies on both sides, to meet in Fiance Panzani expressed 
his satisfaction, but declined to write to the Pope till the pro- 
posal was made by the King or by some public numstei in his 
name Montague acknowledged this to be right, and prom.xsed 
to speak with Laud on the subject, adding, however, that Laud 
was ‘ veiy timid and ciicumspect ’ ^ 

Montague ought to have known better than to have ajiphed 
siuh epithets to Laud Neithei the Aichbishop noi the King 
Brett MO likely to listen seriously to the scheme. Charles 

Mrui lions hovvevei, in the hope of gaming something for him- 
self, did not object to play with danger It cannot be said 
how tar he shared Wmdebank’s belief that it would be a great 
advantage to have some one to excommunicate his subjects if 
they pioved unruly, but at all events he had hopes of bringing 
the Pope to help him about the Palatinate The gieater part of 
the instiuctions given to Biett lelated to his nephew’s affairs “ 
Bi ett’s mission caused no slight commotion at Court The 
King’s behaviour was all the more eageily watched It was 
^ told how, when he visited the Queen’s new chapel in 

ectm er gQ^gjggj. fjousc and gavc dnections about placing 
the pictures, he bowed reverentially as he left the building. 
Walter Montague’s conversion became a subject of gossip, and 
the letter in which he announced it to his father, the Fail of 
Manchestci, passed fiom hand to hand.® 

Almost every week Panzani had to wiite of the growing 
' ‘Pauioso e circonspetto j ’ Ptinmni’s letter, Nov R 0 , Tfan^ 
scripts, 

^ Ibul, Nov. if, ihd 
ai’ 

’ W Montague to Manchester, Nov 21, S R, Dom ccrii 50 
Panzani ’s kttcr, Dec, y®, R 0 Tramcapts Garrard to Wentworth, 
Dec., Jan. 8, Sthajfoid LelfriSj 1. 489, 505. 
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Jisyosition at Court to regard the Catholic doctrines with 
1636 favour The Queen had promised to do her best to 
Pananl 7 ^riHg up her son as a Catholic Goring was found 
newi reading Cathohc books. Goodman, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, said divine offices in private out of the Roman Breviary, 
and asked permission to keep an Italian priest to say mass 
secretly in his house Cottington had been ill, and had made 
his usual declaration of Catholicism Such indications were 
of little value independently, but they served to show how the 
tide was lunning, and they were certain to appear in the eyes of 
Protestants to be of far more importance than they really were ‘ 

The King took alarm He had been willing to be on 
friendly terms with the Pope, but he had no idea of sacrificing 
laudttt- ecclesiastical or political position to the See of 

gams in Rome In January Laud’s influence seemed to be 
1 utnce assured Wentworth of hi's 

belief that Cottington would soon have the Treasurer’s staff** 
In February he had better hopes The Queen was piohibited 
from taking the Prince with her to mass Montague’s promised 
meeting with Panzani was postponed"* Cottington found that 
his chances of grasping the Treasurer’s staff were rapidly 
slipping away 

As soon as it had become clear that Wentworth would not 
leave Ireland, Laud had selected the Bishop of London as his 
January Candidate foi the vacant office Cottington, as soon 
Cotiington’s as he saw his danger, had redoubled his intrigues 
mirigues camcd to Necolaldc news of the latest utterances 

of the King in the Committee of Foieign Affairs He flattered 
the Queen, and offered to do his best to forward the gieat 
scheme for the reunion of the Churches He expressed to 
Seneterre his wilUngness to support the designs of France 
against Spam, as he had previously expressed to Necolalde 
his willingness to support the designs of Spain against France 
Perhaps Charles had some inkling of his double-dealing. 


• Panzani 's letters, Jan,, Peb , P 0 Transcripts. 

• Laud to Wentworth, Jan 23, Works, vn 229 

• Panzani’s letters, I* eb ^ q Transcripts* 

13 , *7 
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Perhaps he shrank from entrusting an ofiEice so important to 
one who supported, however fitfully, the Catholic propaganda ‘ 

At all events, he decided in favour of Juxon The Bishop 
February. Hiodest and unassuming, and had shown himself 
iTje King to be posscsscd of habits of business in his manage- 
Sejlxon ment of the propeity of St John’s College during 
Treaburer Presidentship He had neither wife 

nor family to tempt him to amass wealth, and his honesty was 
beyond dispute 

As soon as Cottmgton knew' his fate, he accepted it with 
his usual cheerfulness He mystified Senetene by assuring 
him that being himself too ill to attend to the duties 
ind Sen^r of the officc, he had recommended the bishop as a 
friend of his own The suggestion, he continued, 
had been accepted by Laud, who had said that he did not care 
who was Tieasurer as long as Cottmgton w'as not Seneterrc, 
who did not believe the stoiy, replied by warm congratulations 
on hisrecoveiy, upon which Cottmgton returned his best wishes 
for the success of the Frenchman’s diplomacy Seneterre was 
lairly puzzled at his cool audacity Was Cottmgton simply 
angling foi a French pension, or did he foresee the failure of 
Charles’s negotiations with the Emperor, and so wish to be on 
the winning side ? ^ 

Language which only amused Seneterre exasperated Laud 
On Maich 6, 1636, the Aichbishop was gratified by the ap- 
Marche pomtment of a Tieasurer who would nevei make .1 

Juxon joke or accept a bribe. In delivering the staff to 

reasurer j^^on, Charlcs explained that he needed a minister 

who would be ‘ discreet and provident for the good of his children 
whom God had blessed him with. Such a conscionable man, 
he thought, might best be found amongst the cleigy ’ “ Among 
the clergy, ’ he continued, turning to Juxon as he spoke, “I 
judge you, my Lord of London, the fittest, since you have no 
children.” ® “No churchman,” noted Laud m his diary, “ had 


* Seneterre to Bouthillier, EM Nfri, Fr. 15,993. 

a Tbid , Feb. 

' X3, so, Marchs' 

* CrosHeld’s Diary^i in Laud's Woils^ iii. 226, note. 
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It Since Henry the Seventh’s time I pray God bleSs him to 
carry it so that the Church may have honour, and the King 
and the State seivice and contentment by it , and now if the 
Church will not hold up themselves undei God, I can do no 
more ” ^ 

Laud’s song of triumph was, in fact, a confession of weak 
ness Not one layman, forsooth, not even one married clergy- 
^ ^ man, to be found m England, who could be trusted 

confetoionof as Juxon was trusted ' Was this the result of Laud’s 
weakness rcvival ? Were Middlesex and Port- 

land fair samples of the laity of England ? Had Charles no 
choice between a Juxon and a Cottmgton^ 

J uxon himself made no enemies He did his woik quietly 
and industriously, never had a sharp word for anyone, and 
Tuxonatthe kept sedulously aloof fiom the factions into which 
ireasury the Court was divided Neveitheless, there was loud 
murmuiing amongst the English lords at his elevation, as there 
had been muimuiing amongst the Scottish lords at Spottisr 
woode’s elevation the year before The irritation which had 
been stiried in the winter by the exaction of ship-money 
acquired a sharper, moie personal edge in the spiing The 
clergy, it was said, were drawing all employments into then 
hands The voice which had been raised from the manor 
houses of every county found an echo in the presence chamber 
of Whitehall * When the bishops w’ere seen riding through 

* Laud’s Works iii 226 Heylyn {Cyfn Augl 285) says Laud had 
discoveied that a Treasurer could honestly make 7,000/ a year without 
defrauding the King or abusing the subject He had also observed ‘ that 
divers Treasurers of late years had raised themselves from only mean and 
private fortunes to the titles and estates of Earls, which he conceived could 
not be done without wrong to both . and therefore he resolved to commend 
such a man to his Majesty for the next Lord Treasurer who, having no 
limily to laise, no wife and children to piovule foi, might better manage 
the incomes of the Treasurj to the King’s, advantage than they had litcn 
formerly ’ 

Coirer to the Doge, March Ven AISS In his despatch of 
he descnbes Juxon as follows — Certo h peisona di giand’ m- 
tegiiti, r.icnte appassionato di alcun paitito, condi/ione stunata inolta 
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the streets, the bystanders would, half-jestmgly, hallf-angril) , 
call one another’s attention to the passage of the Church 
triumphant * 

Laud was in as much danger from his friends as from his 
enemies He could place a dependent at the Treasury, and 
I d h Id could cite Puritans befoie the High Commission , 
-iiTOffrom but the fatal power of enforcing silence upon others 

p-mram brought upon him the responsibility for all that was 

spoken or written against the Puritans Though both he and 
Juxon refused e\en to see Panzani, and kept themseh es strictly 
aloof from the intrigue which was gathering round him, they 
. could not stop the mouths of others Bishop Mon- 

March so. 1 1 , r , 

Montague’s tague, in a sermon preached before the King, recom- 
mended that stone altars should be substituted foi 
the communion-tables In his diocese, he boasted to Pan/ani, 
there was not a minister w'ho would ventuie to speak against 
the Pope Laud, he added, was well-intentioned, but very 
timid Panzani told him plainly that he must not expect 
Rome to change an iota of her dogmas Montague professed 
that he looked for no such change, but Panzani suspected 
strongly that when special points came under discussion the 
agieement would not be found so great as the Bishop thought 
Montague, he found, expected his orders to be recognised at 
Rome, which, as he knew very well, was a concession most 
unlikely to be made E\idently the Bishop was 
deceiving himself if he expected to join Rome 
otherwise than on hei own terms He himself, however, did 
not see the difficulty With the exception of Moiton, Davenant, 
and Hall, he said, all the bishops were enemies of the Pui itans 
Half-jestingly, Pan/ani said to him that he wmuld be a Papist 
one day “ What harm,” he replied, “ would there be in that ^ 
As to the reunion, he had no doubt of its achievement “ I 
see,” he said, “ things insensibly improving thiough the pro- 
motion of moderate men.”® 

pregiabile, non trovandosi cosi ordmanamente a tempi present! m oyw 
persona ” 

' May, Hist of the Pealiament, 25 

® Panzani’s letter, 0 Traiisct tfts. 
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It IS beyond doubt that in thus speaking Montague wronged 
the greater part of his episcopal colleagues But that which 
Charles and Seemed possible to him might easily seem certain to 
the reunion others, and Laud had to beai the blame of extrava- 
gances which he would never have countenanced himself Nor 
could he ever feel sure of the King Doubtless he knew that 
Charles would not lay his crown at the feet of the Pope, or 
sanction an abandonment of the specific doctrines of the 
English Church But it was less easy to calculate on his 
actions than on his aims, and nothing was more likely than 
that he would swer\e from the straight path by sheer inability 
to realise the direction in which each special concession was 
tending He had had no objection to talk over the leunion 
as something within the range of possibility, and he had wel- 
comed heaitily the notion of sending an agent to Rome in the 
Queen’s name Biett had fallen ill, and died in the begm- 
Himiitonto ^ Substitute was found for him in 

so to Rome William Hamilton, a brother of the Earl of Abercorn 
'The selection of a Scotchman wa3 particulaily offensive to 
the English couitieis ’ At the same time it was given out by 
Con to come Panzani that Con would come with great splendour 
tu England to levivc the esteem for the Papal name The King, 
remarked the Venetian ambassador, would probably wish his 
splendour to be less conspicuous ® 

About the same time a circumstance occurred which showed 
that in matters of discipline at least. Laud could depend on 
i6a4 Ki^^g Long ago the marriage which James had 

CaseofLady arranged between Buckingham’s brother and Frances 
Puibeck Coke had ended in the scandal which, as in the case 
of Lady Essex, was the sad result of the cruelty which had 
bound a lively and spiightly girl to a husband who was dis- 
tasteful to her James could turn Sir John Villiers into 
Viscount Purbeck, but he could not make him an agreeable 
or sensible man When, in a few years his weakness of mind 
assumed the form of absolute insanity, his wife left him to live 

> Panzani's letteis, Apnl May ^ 0 Tiansnilts. 

~ Coirer’s despatch, Ven. MSS. 
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in adultery with Sir Robert Howard, a younger son of Lord 
Treasurer Suffolk In 1624 proceedings were commenced 
against her m the High Commission Court, which 
ended three >ears later in a sentence of separation 
from her husband and the injunction of penance to be performed 
for her fault At that time, however, she eluded the authonty 
of the court, and it may well be believed that the offiaals did 
not show any great eagerness to expose the sister-in-law of the 
gieat Puke in a white sheet to the gaze of a London mob. 
I.ady Purbeck soon found her way to her paramour, living with 
him for many years and bearing him children at his house in 
Shropshire 

In the spring of 1635 Sir Robert and the lady ventured to 
come to London in company Charles, whose feelings of pro- 
J63S priety were offended, bade Laud to abate the scandal 
m ud'Md Lady Purbeck was accordingly arrested, thrown into 
ehcape the Gatehouse, and ordered by the High Commission 
to perform the penance which she had hitherto avoided Before 
the appointed day arrived, Sir Robert had bribed the keeper of 
the piison, dressed his mistress in man’s clothes, and sent hei 
off in this disguise to France The court at once called him 
to account, and ordered his imprisonment till he produced the 
partner of his guilt. He remained in the Gatehouse till June, 
when he was set free upon bond not to come into her company 
again ^ 

In February 1636 a fiesh effort was made to enforce the 
sentence of the court A writ was issued commanding Lady 
Puibeck to return to England upon her allegiance, 
Seb 8 and Lord Scudamore, the English ambassador in 
Pans, was directed to serve it on her if he could find 
England 2 Scudamore’s messenger discovered the house 

Aiarch 7. ^ which shc was, and threw the box containing the 

writ m at the window This barefaced attempt to serve the 
King of England’s writ in the streets of Pans quickly drew the 

*■ LatuPs JVorks, iii 392 Acts of High ComitiibSioD, Ap, i6, 23, 30, 
June 3, i" Dorn cebn fol, 191, 201, 209 b, 214 b, zi8, 

* Warrant, Feb. 8, S, F Dorn, cccxui. 58, Coke to Scuilatr.ore, 
March S F France. 

VOL. VIII. 


1 . 
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attention of Richelieu, and a guard of fifty archers was at once 
sent to offer protection In the end, Lady Purbeck withdrew 
for safety to a nunnery ’ 

Lady Purbeck had recently announced her conversioh to 
the Papal Church Immediately, all the w'eapons m the 
Efforts in armourj of that Church W'ere put in use m her favour, 
hcrfaiour The Duchess of Buckingham, who, much to the 
King’s disgust had recently married the young Irish Lord 
Dunluce, was induced to speak in her behalf, and to urge 
Tji dy Denbigh to foibear inciting the King against her eriing 
sister-in-law. The Queen of France wrote to Hen- 
iietla Maria begging her to piocure a licence for 
Lady Purbeck s return to England, and even Caidinal 
Barbel mi wrote a similai letter, which was only kept 
back by Panzani aftei he heaid that the lady had left 
the nunnery, and that she was therefore not to be 
■regarded as having ‘ an entire reputation ’ ® 

Lad) Purbeck, m fact, was not exac»l) tlie sort of person 
to find herself at home in a nunneiy She lefused to conform 
Lid Pur regulations of the establishment The nuns 

heck leaves soon began to regard her with aversion. One day 
the nunnery provide hci dinnei She resolved 

to leave the shelter which they had afforded to her In J uly 
she was at large in Paris, and it was reported that Sir Robert 
Howard was on his way to join hei ® 

Under these cucumstances Chailes was firm He lefused 
to allow Lady Puibeck to come home For some time she 
continued in Pans, living m much disuess ’ 

In the summer of 1636 the Metropolitical Visitation was 
almost drawing to a close A few months later the searching 
End of the hght of inquiry would have been thrown upon every 
htuS’visita. diocese in England Slothful inactivity, petulant self- 
will, and, alas • also religious zeal and conscientious 
conviction, had been alike rebuked and imtated Laud's last 
’ Scudamore to Coke, March 25, S, P P? ance 
» Panzkni’s letter,, ' ’^y T ^ ^ ^ Tramcnpis 

" Spudamore to Coke, July S P France 
* Sir K Digby to Conv^a^, Jan 21, 1637, i. P Dom cccxl;v 58. 
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triumph was the allowance of his claim to include the Univeisi- 
june ai tics in his Visitation This claim was debated before 
to'^viluthe'^ the King and Council, and decided in his favoui 
univeraitiea As far as Oxfoid was concerned the victory was of 
fed^T slight importance During his vigorous Chancelloi- 
ship, opposition, though it still existed, had long ago been 
silenced An admiiing ciowd of masters and doctors looked 
up to him as their patron and benefactor In Cambiidge it 
was far otherwise Undei the protection of then Chanrelloi, 
Holland, that University had set the Archbishop at defiance 
Scholars w'ere in the habit of attending chapel without their 
surplices Some of the chapels had never been consecrated 
and Laud’s remonstrances had been met b) the sharp answei 
that ‘ they were consecrated by faith and good conscienc e ’ 
He now hoped to be able to settle all such matters in his own 
way, in spite of Holland * 

Again and again he had shown his affection to Oxfoid by 
presents of valuable books A choice collection of Aiabu, 
juneaa m^inuscripts 111 the Bodleian still bears his name 
The Oxford Hc now scnt down a body of statutes for the icgula- 
statutes Univeisity, which were cheerfully accepted 

by Convocation They were introduced by Secretaiy Coke in 
a speech which may fairly be regarded as a defiance alike of 
the Puritan malcontents and of the sympathisers with Rome 

“ That which commands in chief,” he said, “ is his Majestv’s 
sovereign powder . Him we all acknowledge to be om 
Cokes supreme governor, both of Church and Common- 

speech wealth, over all causes and iieisons, and to his su- 

premacy and allegiance we aie all obligeil by oath 1 his, then, 
w'e must built upon as an axiom and fundamental rule of 
government, that all our laws and statutes are the King’s laws, 
and tliat none can be enacted, changed, or abrogated without 
him , so all courts of law 01 equity are properly ihe Kings 
courts all justice theiein administered, be it civil or martial, 
IS the King’s justice , and no pardon 01 giace proceeds from 
any but from the King And, as of justice, so is hc the source 


Rushwm th, in 3:14^ 
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of honour , all dignities, all degrees, all titles, arms, and orders, 
come originally from the King as branches fiom the root , and 
not only particular men and families, but all corporations, 
societies, nay counties, provinces, and depending kingdoms, 
have all their jurisdictions and governments established by him 
for public good to be changed or dissolved So his power 
reacheth to foreign plantations, where he may erect piinci- 
palities, and make laws for their good government which no 
man may disobey ^ And as in the temporal, so in the state 
ecclesiastical, his regal power by ancient right extendeth to the 
election of bishoprics, deaneries, and cathedral churches, and 
to settle orders for government in all churches, by the advice 
of his own clergy, without any concurrence of foreign usurping 
power ” 

Coke’s speech was an assertion of absolute powei flung m 
the face of Popes and Parliaments alike He proceeded to 
Coke on the Justify the authority which he claimed for Charles 
Sbsoiut^ tiy the effects which it had produced The clergy, 
power he said, had been shielded from ‘ rich encroaching 

ministers and patrons,’ churches had been built and restoied, 
order and virtue had come back to the University. Whilst the 
Continent was a prey to war and starvation, England was in 
better case “ We sit here,” said the Secretary, “ thankful m 
true devotion for this wonderful favour towards us , we enjoy 
peace and plenty , we are like to those who resting in a calm 
haven behold the shipwreck of others, wherein we have no part, 
save only in compassion to help them with our prayers ” ® 

So spoke Sir John Coke in his self-satisfied optimism So 
believed Charles and Laud It may be that it was with some 
thought of proving to the woild that he w^as not led 
captive by Panzani, that Charles determined to show 
Oi.ford himself at Oxford in the midst of that University in 
which the standard of Anglican orthodoxy was most uncom- 
promisingly raised 

The chief part of the favour shown to Oxford would fall 

* Piobably a hit at the Massachusetts settlers, of whom more hereafter. 

* Laud'i. [Vofis, V ia6 
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upon Laud Before he set out to take his place at the head 
of the University, Juxon made a feeble attempt to 
Atre^mpt to reconcile him with Wmdebank He urged that it 
Taud'^ond was haid to quarrel with an old friend merely be- 
Wmdebank of ^ difference of opinion about a soap com- 

pany. Wmdebank might surely be allowed the piivilege of 
changing his opinions “Tiue,” replied Laud, “but why did 
he not acquaint me i\ith this alteiation of judgment ? ” ^ It was 
not, in short, the thing that he had done, but the manner m 
which he had done it , the clinging, too, Laud might have said, 
if he had spoken all, to men whom he himself judged to be 
utterly vile and selfish Theie could be no friendship between 
the man who was scheming for a reunion with Rome, and the 
man to whom the English Church \ias a model foi all chinches, 
perfect and complete in itself. 

“That which is the woist of all, they say,” Cottington had 
written of Laud when the quarrel was at its height, “ he can 
\ug ag never be reconciled wheie once he takes dis- 
^imofof * pleasure”® The same absoiption in the pubhc in- 
laud terest, and the same want of consideiation for the 
feelings of otheis which made him legard those as private 
enemies who were injuiing the cause which he himself upheld, 
made him inconsiderate of the piejudices of others, and re- 
gardless of the courtesies of life One day young 
versation Hyde ventuied to expostulate with him ‘ The 
wiih him people,’ he said, ‘ were universally discontented and ’ 
many * spoke extieme ill of his Giace, as the cause of all that 
was amiss ’ Laud answered that he was sorry for it, but it was 
his duty to serve the King and the Chinch He could not 
abandon them to please the people Hyde explained that his 
enemies weie not confined to those who were the enemies of 
the King and Church His loughness of manner was uni- 
versally disliked Two Wiltshire gentlemen, for instance, who 
had lately appeared before the Council on business, had been 
treated with icspect by all the councillors but himself Coming 
to him at Lambeth to discover tlie reason of so strange a 
' Jn>.on to ^Vlncleb^nk, Aug 13, S D, Don (.ccxw 33 
* Cottington to Weniwoith, Aug 4, 1635, ^ti afft» d LetUrs^ t 449. 
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reception, he would not even listen to their inquiries. Saying 
that ‘he had no leisuie for compliments,’ he had turned 
hastily away To Hyde Laud replied that he was sorry if he 
had appeared to be rude But it could not be helped “ It is 
not possible foi me,” he concluded, “ in the many occupations 
I have, to spend any time in unnecessary compliments If my 
integrity and uprightness, which nevei shall be liable to re- 
proach, cannot be strong enough to preserve me, I must submit 
to God’s pleasure 

At Oxford, Laud had thrown off the cares of business, and 
had loigotten his enmities foi a season. On the morning of 
Aug ag which the King was to arrive, the gowns- 

Laud®-v*® men flocked to St John’s to do homage to their 

Oxford Chancellor ‘Courteous he was to all, but walked 

most and entertained longest my Lord Cottington ’ At one 
o’clock the bell rang, and doctors in theu: scarlet gowns rode 
foith with Laud at their head to await the King two miles from 
the city The citizens, too, as in duty bound, were mustered 
in sombre black, bunging into the scene that element of un- 
official life which as >et seemed but brute material in the hands 
I he King’s Laud When the King had been welcomed and 
wsit had conducted the Queen to hei lodgings at Christ- 
church, he attended the service m the cathedial In the 
evening was acted in the spacious and stately Chnstchurch 
Hall a play, which Lord Carnarvon declared to be ‘ the worst 
that ever he saw but one that he saw at Cambndge ’ He 
was not far wrong William Strode, the Public Orator, from 
whose pen it proceeded, had introduced into it the usual 
hits at the fraudulent feoffees, at Prynne, shorn of his ears, 
and at the hypocritical Puritan whose religion was a cloak 
for the grossest profligacy Even at Couit these topics were 
not quite so attractive as they would have been three years 
before “ 

The next morning the Elector Palatine, accompanied by his 
jounger brother, Prince Rupert, was introduced to Convoca- 

‘ Clarendon's Life, 1 72 

- The Moating Island was printed m i6SS, when ar.> thing written 
agauibt the Puritans w o«ld find a ready sale amongst Royalists. 
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tion Charles Lewis had been created a Master of Aits at 
Cambridge Oxford, by the mouth of Laud, declared that it was 
Aug 30 beneath the dignity of one who conferred degrees 
The Paiati- at his own University of Heidelberg to receive a de- 
at Oxford gree himself If he would be pleased to nominate 
some persons as doctors, the University was leady to ratify his 
choice He at once named thiiteen A mastership of arts 
was conferred upon Prince Rupert Appropriate' piesents 
were made to both the King’s nephews To the Elector was 
assigned a copy of Hooker’s Ecclesta^tical Polity^ intended 
perhaps as a warning against the seductions of Calvinism 
'I’he hot-headed and adventurous Rupert received Caesar's 
Commentaries If he had studied more deepl) the lessons 
taught by ‘‘he wariest and most sclf-contiolled of com- 
manders, the Civil War might have ended otherwise than 
It did 

As soon as the ceremony was over, Charles was taken 
to see the wonders of the University. The Bodleian Library 
claimed his special attention He lingered theie for more than 
an hour, and was loth to leave the place Laud pointed to 
the Royal bust standing above the shelves, so that the libraiy 
was, as It were, placed undei his Majesty’s protection Then 
he took him to St John’s, where his own new buildings were 
just completed The grey maible of which the pillars were 
composed brought to mind another servant, the new Lord 
Treasuier To the end of his life Juxon was fond of hunting, 
and the pillais had been fetched fiom a quarry which had 
been discovered by the late President of the College whilst 
following the hounds near Woodstock 

Then theie was St John’s library to be visited, and a grand 
banquet given by the A.ichbishop to be partaken of Piesents 
Tiie ban game had been sent from all quarters 

quet A good judge spoke of the entertainment as a mighty 
feast, in days when noblemen were vying with one another in 
the costliness and profusion of their hospitalities Nor weie 
the great alone invited to partake ‘ His Grace had provided 
at his own charge sufficient to feed, nay feaSt all, from the 
highest rank of men even to the guard and footmen of both 
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Courts ’ In the afternoon there was another play , and a 
tlnrd, The Royal Slave, by Cartwright, followed m the evening 
The Queen was so pleased with it that she had it repeated 
some months later at Hampton Court, borrowing the dresses 
used at Oxford for the occasion The next morning the Court 
retired to Woodstock 

Amongst the noblemen who accompanied Charles on this 
occasion were some who a few short years later were to take 
opposite sides in the civil strife Essex bore the sword be- 
fore the King, seriously and solemnly, as may be imagined 
Pembroke with his empty head was there too, nodding 
approval of the play for which as Lord Chamberlain he con- 
ceived himself to be in some sort offiaally responsible 
Besides the Iprds and gentlemen in attendance, the Court was 
accompamed by one figure who must have seemed to many as 
a dark blot on the joyous scene. Panzani, just about to leave 
England, and to give place to Con, had come to enjoy laud’s 
hospitalities, and to express his astonishment at the pooi figure 
cut by the Puritan in Strode’s play 

Some of the visitors found in Oxford objects of greater 
attraction than the plays ‘ The churches or chapels of all 
ihed Colleges,” wrote one of them, “are much 

rations of the beautified , extraordinary cost bestowed on them, 
ctiapcis scarce any cathedral church, not Windsor or Canter- 
bury, nay, not St Paul’s chon, exceeds them Most of them 
new glazed , richer glass for figures and paintings I have not 
seen, which they had most from beyond the seas , excellently 
paved their choirs with black and white stone Where the east 
end admits not glass, excellent pictures, large and great, church 
work of the best kind they could get from the other side, of 
the birth, passion, resurrection, and ascension of our blessed 
Saviour ; all their communion-tables fanly covered with nch 
carpets, hung some of them with good hangings ” ^ 

For Laud and his followers there was free expression of 

> Garrard to Conway, Sept S P Dom. cccxxxu 14 Wood’s Hut* 
AttUg of Oxford, n 408 Fanzaiu’s letter, Sept. ^ O Tiatuatjits. 
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devotional religion For the Puritan there was sharp coercion 
No'titbn ridicule As jet the Puritan met the attack in 

Masik m the glooiuy silcnce. The enthusiasm shown at Oxford 
was confined to the officials of the Univexsity Red- 
gowned doctors, with those immediately under their influence, 
and courtly youths paid then compliments in sonorous Latin 
But no loud salutation rang in the ears of Charles as he passed 
through the streets Not a ciy of “ God save the King 1 ” was 
raised ' The scholars and the citizens were alike silent 


‘ Wood^ 11. 408. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

THE EARL OF ARUNDEL’S MISSION 10 MENNA. 

The high language which Charles assumed at home was backed 
by no demonstration of physical force The equally high 
March language which he assumed to foreign nations was 
backed by the most magnificent fleet, in point of 
size and numbers, which had ever left our shores 
Its setting forth had been preceded by the publication of 
uncompromising claims to pie-eminence put forward by the 
most learned of English lawyers, himself one of the prime 
movers of the opposition m the last Pailiament That argu- 
ment, now appearing in print undei the title of Mare clausum^ 
had been drawn up by Selden in the preceding reign at the 
time when James was putting forward a claim to a tribute 
from the Dutch fishing-boats James, wiser than his son, 
had refiained from pushing his demands in the face of the 
iriitation which they caused , and the book had been left for 
some years in the author’s hands It was now dragged to 
light by Charles Sent to the press m the autumn of 1635,^ 
it was issued to the woild as a public manifesto in the following 
spring One copy was laid up by the King’s orders in the 
Court of Exchequer, another in the Court of Admiialty, whilst 
a third was to be preserved for the perpetual use of the Pi ivy 
Counal, ‘ as a faithful and strong evidence to the dominion of 
the Bntish seas ’ “ 

The book thus pompously announced would meet with 

• Joachimi to the States-General, Aug 1635, Ada MSS 17,677 
O. fol 3'56 

» Older m Council, March 26, RusJnuotlh^ u. 320 
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nothing but scorn and derision at the present day Its very 
itsargn. picmisscs would be contemptuously set aside Sel- 
«"ent (Jen did not tiouble himself to inquire whether the 
authority which he claimed was in accordance with the well- 
understood interests of England itself, to say nothing of the 
interests of other nations It was enough for him to flatter 
the vanity of his countrymen by a long and elaborate compila- 
tion of precedents exhibiting the rights claimed over the sea 
by early English sovereigns He did not stand alone in this 
method of tieatment He lived m an age when power which 
was almost absolute, as well as liberty which was almost re- 
publican, w'as accustomed to justify itself by appealing to the 
recoids of the past The sense of the continuity thus evolved 
was an important safeguaid against lash and inconsiderate ex- 
periments in politics Yet It was possible to break even that 
safeguard down, to clothe revolutionary aggression under the 
form of reverence for ancestial wisdom, and to pursue a violent 
and provocative policy under the appearance of adhering to 
tradition 

Such was the course upon which Charles had now entered 
at home and abroad No doubt there was much that was 
ChirWs fascinating in the splendid position which he claimed 
object amidst warring nations As he kept the 

peace on land, so would he keep the peace at sea All thiough 
the German Ocean, all through the English Channel, not a 
shot should be filed in anger Meichants should ply hither 
and thither freely, unvexed by pirates, by blockading squadrons, 
or by inquisitorial searchers for contraband goods All those 
belligeient rights which Charles had himself exercised so freely 
and so oflensively in the beginning of his leign were to be 
interdicted to the navies ot Spam and France and of tlie Dutch 
Republic He never thought of asking whether other powers 
w'ould willingly admit an authority so unlimited, any more than 
he thought of asking whethei his subjects would willingly admit 
the authority which he claimed at home. It was for him to 
lay down the law, and for others to follow He alone was dis- 
interested, just, and w'lse all others w ere selfish, pugnacious, 
end grasping, 
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The fleet which was to maintain these exorbitant pretensions 
had been entrusted to a new Admiral This time it was sent 
\pni 7 out under the command of the young Earl of Nor- 
Northu^m-°^ thumberland, the son of that Earl who had been a 
\.dmrai of Towei for SO many years. A cour- 

the Fiec.t tcous and high-spirited young nobleman, who took 
care to keep himself aloof from the factions of the Court, he 
was on the best terms with e\er}body He was himself in 
fiiendly intercom se with Wentworth His sister, Lady Carlisle, 
in spite of waning years, was still the reigning beauty at White- 
hall, and his brother Henry Percy, had gamed a strong influence 
ovei the Queen by his light and amusing conversation This 
year theie was little probability that the fleet would be used in 
combination with Spain Lindsey and his subordinates had 
found occupation in convoying Spanish vessels to Dunkirk, and 
had been rewaided by Necolalde foi their trouble ‘ Lindsey’s 
Vice-Admiral, Sii William Monson, had been a Catholic 
Northumberland was now oideied not to admit any officer 
who refused to talce the oath of supremacy as well as the 
oath of allegiance,® and Monson had theiefore no place in the 
new fleet 

The instiuctions given to Northumberland were almost 
identical with those of the previous year On May 20 he sailed 
May 30 westwaid from the Downs It was known that a large 
bi^iand Tii French fleet had been gatheiing at Rochelle, that it 

the Channel had a Considerable number of troops on board, and 
that It was provided with every appliance foi landing on a hostile 
coast ® As the belief prevailed m England that the expedition 
was bound for Dunkirk, Northumberland was directed to watch 
its motions Noithumbeiland, however, like Lindsey the year 
before, was unable to meet with an enemy At Calais, Bou- 
logne, and Dieppe he found nothing Stirling. He came across 
a few Dunkirk pnvateers on the look-out for prizes, but his 
heavy vessels were no match for them in sailing, and it proved 

* Secret payments to Necolalde, Stmancas MSS 2564 

* Gairard to Wentworth, March 15, ittrafford Letters, 1. 523 

* French preparations at sea, Maich 30. Scudamore to Coke, May 0, 
•S'. P France 
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impossible to bring them to account for their defiance of 
Charles’s sovereignty of the seas An unlucky Dutch merchant 
vessel, which had made a capture in the Helfora river, was 
seized and sent to Portsmouth with its prize Off Poi tland, Nor- 
thumberland gave chase to eight DutJi men-of-war Whether 
Charles was sovereign of the seas or not, he could not build 
ships that would sail, and the Dutchmen weie soon out of 
sight When the fleet reached Ushant in the be- 
ginning of June, news was brought to the Admiral 
that the French had left Rochelle Then came a false lumour 
that they had passed up the Channel Northumberland crowded 
all sail m chase, and arrived in the Downs on the 24th to find 
that the French fleet had steered for the Mediteiranean ' 

If French men-of-war were not to be found in the Channel, 
something might possibly be done with the Dutch herring- boats 
in the North Sea The fishermen were accustomed 
The Dutch to meet the shoals of hen mgs somewhere between 
htriing fleet, Buchaii Ncss about the second week in 

July, and to accompany them on their way southward as far as 
the coast of Norfolk® Northumberland now leceivcd orders 
to seek out the Dutch boats, and to compel them to accept a 
fishing licence fiom the King of England A small payment 
was to be made, in return for which the licensed vessel was to 
receive a guarantee against the attacks of the Dunkirk pri- 
vateers Some two hundred of the boats, rather 
August benefit of the season, took the licences 

and paid the money Others refused to compromise the 
honour of their country, and it is not improbable that then 
sense of the dignity of the Dutch Repubhc was reinfoi ced by 
a doubt whether the English fleet was able to secure them 
against the attacks of the swift-sarling Dunkirkers The 
crews of those vessels which returned to Holland filled the air 
with then outcries The Dutch ambassador was instructed 

^ Northumberland to the Lords of the Admiralty, May 23, 30, June S, 
22, S P Dorn cccxxi. 87, cccxxri 40, cccxxv 78, cccxxxvn 42 

* Northumberland to the Lords of the Admiralty, June 28, ibtd. 
cccxxvii. 93. 

® Northumberland to Wmdebank, Aug 16, tbtd. cccxxxv, 41, 
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to remonstrate sharpl)’ Charles replied that if he chose to 
insist on his lights he might chase their vessels from the sea 
It was his exceeding kindness to offer them protection Sooner 
than surrender his dominion over the sea, he would give up 
England itself ^ 

It would hardly be fair to say that the second ship-money 
fleet had effected absolutely nothing It is not improbable that 
but for Its existence the Fiench Admiial would have 
results directed his course to the Channel, and not to the 
Mediterranean But at most it had done nothing positive — 
nothing that was likely to convince those who were not con- 
vinced already that there had been any adequate reason for the 
unwonted pressure which had been put upon the country in 
Older to send it forth 

In his warlike preparations Charles had aimed at petty 
objects by means disproportionately gieat In his diplomacy 
he aimed at the gieatest objects by means disproportionately 
small His fleet w'as too powerful to be employed to enforce 
the lowering of a few flags or the payment of a few shillings 
by the Dutch fishennen It w'as not poweiful enough to 
enable him to regain the Palatinate 

When Arundel’s instructions had been flamed in April, he 
was oidered to be content with nothing short of a direct 
April 1 engagement fiom the Emperor to restore the lern- 
Arundd’sin toiy, and to enter into arrangements for the sub- 
structions, sequent lestoration of the title Charles’s offers in 
return weie couched in teimsfar less precise than his demands 
“ In general,” he wrote, “ you must take heed not to engage 
us by any confederation into an actual war, or to any breach 
of peace or violation of our treaties with our neighbours and 
allies , yet, upon a full restitution of our nephew’s dignities 
and estates, we will be contented to join with the Emperor and 
his House in a stnct league for the common peace, and to that 
end W'lll interpose our mediation and credit with all the Pnnees 
and States of our profession in religion within the Empire, to 

' Boswell to Windebank, Aug 9, Beveren’s menonal, Aug 20 
Joachinn to the King, Aug 25 Answer of the King’s Conimibsiouers, 
Aug 30, S r Holland 
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persuade them to submit to the Emperor, and accept peace, to 
be made upon such just and equal conditions as at the next 
Assembly shall be agieed on for the honour ot the Emperm 
and good of the Empiie We will also induce our uncle the 
King of Denmark to join with us in this ork, and will treat 
with the Swedes to accept reasonable contentment , and will 
Iriboui effectually with our neighbours the States-General of 
the United Provinces to make peace or truce with the King of 
Spain and his brother the Infant Caidmal , and with France 
we will do the like , and with the Italian Princes our friends, 
as there shall be cause , and if any of all these shall refuse 
just and reasonable conditions and distuib the peace, we will 
assist the Emperor and his House as far as without breach of 
treaties we may be able, and to this end will maintain a 
powerful fleet at sea, and will suffer our people to serve him 
where we see cause , and all this ivith the consequence may 
very well deseive not a partial and ambiguous, but such a 
total and absolute lestitution as we desire, and without which 
we shall be foiced to join with some other party for the 
advancement of this justice and public peace, which we are 
unwilling to piosecute to the disadvantage of that House 
which we and our progemtois have so much honoured and 
esteemed.” ' 

No wonder Arundel had little mind to leave his stately 
mansion, rich with antique statuary and gems of modern art, 
Arundel sent “such an errand as this “ But Charles would 
10 Vienna j^q excuse, and the magnificent nobleman 

who ‘lesorted sometimes to the Court, because there only was 
a gi eater man than himself, and went thither the seldomet 
because there was a greater man than himself,’ was com- 
pelled to go on a fool’s errand across half a continent 

On his arnval he found that a new difficulty had arisen in 
Time the w'ay of his negotiation The Elector of Bavaria 
Hiwnivai had lately married his own niece, the daughter of the 
Emperor, and it was now known that there was a prospect of a 


‘ Arnndel’b instiuctions, April l, J Get many, 
* Tanzani’s despiuch, R, O Iranscnpts, 
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child being born to him If it should prove a boy, he would 
be more loth than ever to sacrifice the acquisitions which he 
had made, and would be certain to oppose every suggestion 
that he should lessen the inheritance which he now hoped to 
bequeath to his descendants Even without this, Arundel’s 
terms were such as to cause irritation at Vienna The alliance 
which he had to offer was reduced by his instructions to the 
merest shadow, whilst the teims which he was ordered to exact 
were to be the strictest possible Both Palatinates, together 
with the Electoial dignity, were to be absolutely restored The 
utmost concession which Arundel wras empowered to make was 
the allowance of time for the fulfilment of part of these con- 
ditions To make such a proposal was to invite a rebuff 
Ferdinand leplied that he was leady to fulfil the engagement 
w hich he had given m February He would give up a con- 
siderable portion of the Low'er Palatinate, and would take off 
the ban Arundel proudly answ'ered that his master would 
not be satisfied with less than all Maximilian said that his 
language sounded like a declaration of war, and scornfully 
asked what possible advantage was to be gained from an 
English alliance An English fleet could not influence tlie 
fortunes of a campaign in Alsace As foi English soldiers, he 
had seen them under Yere and Hamilton, and he had no 
cause to fear them much Aiundel was soon made aware that 
he had nothing further to expect, and he hinted plainly in his 
despatches that he wished for nothing better than a speedy 
recall ^ 

To recall his ambassador would have been far too simple a 
proceeding for Charles. As he had hoped to make the Emperor 
July so more ready to fulfil his wishes by keeping up the 
^e"r^\o semblance of a negotiation wnth France, so he now 
remain hoped to make the King of France more ready to 
fulfil his wishes by keeping up the semblance of a negotiation 
with the Emperor, “It is not thought counsellable,” wrote 

* Arundel to the Emperor, June 8 Arundel to Coke, June 13, 20, 
22, S P Ge/manjf The Elector of Bsvana to tlie Emperor, June 
Kbevenhiiller, Am/ Fe/d ixii 2107. 
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Coke to Aiundel m the King’s name, “to make any open 
breach which may be a disadvantage to any other treaty that 
may be thought of for putting this business in any other way ” ‘ 
A despatch was therefore sent off to the Earl of Leicester, 
who was conducting Chailes’s diplomacy at Pans as extia- 
Leicester oidinary ambassador I^ouis had lately made fresh 
n^ottat^m Overtures to Charles, pressing, as Ferdinand had 
France piessed in February, for a league offensive and de- 
fensive m return for assistance in the recovery of the Palatinate 
Leicester was to try and get the aid of Louis on better terms 
He was to say that his master would allow the King of France 
to levy volunteers in England, would abstain fiom canying 
men and money to the Spanish Netheilands, and would send 
his fleet to the defence of the Fiench coast Even this very 
moderate amount of assistance was not to be promised at once 
Leicester was to take caie to engage the King of Fiance be- 
fore he engaged his master Above all, he must clearly make 
It understood that Charles had no intention of embarking on an 
open war in alliance with France * 

If ever there was a time when the French Government 
was inclined to curse the hollowness of Charles’s professions 
June 83 friendship it was now The Cardinal Infant had 
Fiance m resolved to rctum the blow which had been struck 
at the Netherlands the year before On June 23 
the Spanish army crossed the frontier into Picardy One 
fortified post after another fell into his hands On July 22 he 
July forced the passage of the Somme, and on August 5 
Aujuht he entered Corbie as a conqueror The French troops 
retreated behind the Oise, and the road to the heart of France 
seemed to lie open to the invaders 

It was well known in Fiance that this attack had been 
July assisted by English aid The Count of Onate, the 
mMey**con- son of the able diplomatist who had long represented 
tng£h Philip IV at Vienna, had lately arrived as the am- 
*hips bassador of Spam in England The English vessel in 
which he had taken his passage had on board a large sum of 
' Coke to Arundel, July 20, S P Germany 

' Leicester to Coke, July 9 , Coke to Leicester, July 20, S, P, France, 
VOL VIII, M 
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money destined for the payment of the Cardinal Infant’s 
army, and this money was conveyed across the Straits by an 
Older from Windebank, though the King intended it to be 
stopped till two-thirds of it had been conveited into bills of 
exchange The diffeience, shght in our eyes, was an impor- 
tant difFeience then, and Chaiks sent Windebank for a short 
time into confinement The rumour was spread that both 
Windebank and Cottington had been bribed by the Spanish 
ambassador, and Chailes for a moment credited the story His 
anger, however, soon cooled down, and neithei the Secretary 
nor the Chancelloi of the Exchequer felt any serious conse- 
quences of the mistake which they had committed ' 

Leicester’s negotiation w as not rendered more easy by the 
evident leaning of Chailes to Spam He told his master that 
August opinion the teims he was instructed to offer 

leicesters wcre insuffiaent Fathei Joseph, Richelieu’s con- 
ditticuities fidant, allowed the feelings of the French Govern- 
ment to be plainly seen “We will perform all we promise,’ 
he said, “ and more too, but we are not willing to be drawn 
on fuither till youi master resolve , for peihaps all that you do 
with us you make known to the Empeior, that he may see 
what we have offered, and so judge us to be in gieat need of 
your assistance, and that you may obtain bettei conditions of 
the Empeior , and then you will quit us ” Leicester knew 
how well-founded these susjiicions were “ Therefoie,” was 
his comment on Father Joseph’s woids, in writing home, “if 
I can at all guess at them, they must be honestly and plainly 
dealt with They hold it unequal that they should be bound 
to continue m a war by any that will not be engaged in it ” 

Charles could not deal honestly and plainly Leicester 
The ne \ found It hard woik to clothe his master’s hesitating 
nation ooilr utterances m diplomatic language The French 
'miinisters had nothing to conceal “We will not de- 
ceive you,’\they said, “ and therefore do not deceive yom selves 

' Windebanw to Juxon and Cottington, July iz Windebank to the 
King, Sept 2, C/V" ^ ^ 634 Correi to the Doge, Vi»ue 

MSS, Roe to Eliivlieth, July 20 , S P . Dorn cclxi.ix 21 . 
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If the King your master will have such assistance as we have 
offered for the lecovery of his nephew’s estates and dignities, 
we expect that he join thus in league as we have proposed , 
for without that we declare unto you that we can do nothing 
If he will not do so, well , we are content and continue friends 
as we are, and leave unto the King the recovery aforesaid by 
his own power, or how else he shall think good, but we believe 
that without this he shall hardly be able to effect it ” ^ 

Richelieu knew his man, and contented himself with 
carrying on a negotiation which might serve to keep England 
„ , aloof from a Spanish alliance Articles of a treaty 

September , , , , , , 

Aiticiesdi!. weie accoidmgly di awn up and discussed Chailes, 
howev er, insisted that all words binding himself should 
be as vague as jxissible, and that all words binding the King 
of France should be as strict as possible For all piacticai 
objects the negotiation at Pans had failed as hopelessly as the 
negotiation at Vienna 

By the end of September Arundel’s protracted stay at the 
Empeior’s Couit had served its purpose, so far as it was pos- 
sible for It to be of any avail at all, and on the 27th orders 
for his return were despatched ® Leicester lemained at Pans, 
vv eaving his Penelope’s web of diplomacy without Penelope’s 
pleasure in the delay He was one of those who would gladly 
have seen the relations between England and France more 
intimate than he was allowed to make them 

As the weeks passed on the position of the French 
Government improved All classes had cheerfully responded 
F-iiiureof Richclieu’s demand upon their patriotism. Ca- 
ihe invasion tholics and Piotcstants had stood shoulder to 
shoulder against the invaders The Spanish onset 
was arrested Louis took the field in person to recover the 
ground which had been lost by his commanders On his 
Sept T4 ^"i^rch he was cheered by good news from Germany 
iiittieof The Swedish Geneial Baner had gained a victory at 
wutstock 'Wittstock, and was piessing forwards into the heart 
of Saxony The allies of Prague had failed to dictate their 

* Lcicestei to Coke, Aiiq 8, 16, P Ftame 

* Coki. ^0 Arunt’el, Stpt j, S P Cti many 

M 2 
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will to the Empiie Before the end of the year Corbie had 
been regained, and the flag of Spam no longer waved o\er 
any corner of French soil The tide which had set steadily in 
fa^our of Spain and the Empire since the day of Noidlingen 
was stayed at length 

In the face of these events Chailes was still wavering and 
unceitain He was still taking thought how he might recover 
October the Palatinate without stiiking a seiious blow He 
pone‘^l"is“'^ still believed it to be impossible that both France 
decision and Spam should refuse his teims To the urgent 
entreaties of his couitiers who were ciying out for war, he 
leplied that he must await the couise of Leicester’s nego- 
tiations He infoimed his sister that he would allow her son 
a pension of 12,000/ a yeai, but that she must not expect 
more for the piesent Laud was instiucted to convey to her 
the disappointing intelligence “To maintain a land army in 
Geimany,” he wiote, “and pursue the cause that way, his 
Majesty, upon most seiious consideration of his estate finds 
neither fit nor feasible for him at the piesent” Laud took 
little inteiest in foreign politics His own feelings were ex 
piessed to Wentwoith “In my judgment,” he wiote, “the 
Eail of Leicestei wiites raoie like a councillor of France than 
an ambassadoi of England Well, so a war and the mis- 
chief which must follow be kept off, I shall caie the less ” ’ 

It would have been well foi Charles it he could have kept 
himself entiiely clear of these foreign complications Ex- 
cepting so fai as Dunkuk was concerned, no national English 
interest was involved in the hostilities which were raging on 
the Continent, and there was no longer such an issue before 
the world in the German war as to call upon all nations to 
take a side 

The point of view from which the modem student is 
likely to legaid the great struggle on the Continent is indeed 
Strength oi ^cry diffeient from that which engaged the attention 
toieiation Qf ^he Statesmen of Charles’s reign It mattered 
little to the general piogiess of Europe whether France should 

* Laud to Elizabeth, Oct 13 , Laud to Wentwoith, Nov 15, Dec 5, 
TVorA^t \ii 289, 293 300 
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e'tend hei frontieis in the diiection of Flanders or of Alsace, 
or whether the Princes of Germany who had been excluded 
from pardon by the Peace of Piague should be allowed to letain 
their teriitoiies It mattered, however, a good deal that the 
principle of toleration should be stiengthened, and it is un- 
deniable that the course of events on the Continent had been 
such as to favour its increased acceptance Even the Em 
peror had acknowledged its power, as it w'as only by the 
revocation of the Edict of Restitution that resistance to his 
enemies had become possible, whilst the States-Geneial owed 
much of the renewal of their stiength to the favoui accorded to 
the Armmians by Frederick Henry In Fiance the standard 
of toleration was held the highest Richelieu had succeeded 
in beating back the invaders of his country because his eccle- 
siastical policy was precisely the opposite of that which seemed 
right in the eyes of Chailes and Laud The ruleis of England 
strove to enforce unifoimity, in the hope of reaching the 
stiength of unity aftei a period, longer or shorter, of sevcie re- 
pression Richelieu sought strength by frankly acknowledging 
the differences which existed, and by appealing to the common 
patriotism of those who in religious belief stood apart at a far 
wider distance than that which sepaiated Laud from the most 
fanatical Puritan in England 

Although the day would come when Richelieu’s work would 
Exam le of shattered by a bigoted king, it had been done 
not for the French nation only, but for all nations 
tuitration piacLical demonstration that 

toleration did not bring forth national weakness would not be 
thrown away 

It IS not to be denied that the adoption of a system ot 
toleration would have been in some respects attended with 
gi eater difficulties in England than it was in France. What 
was gianted m Fiance was a local toleration foi those who 
lived in certain places Nothing of the kind would meet the 
1 equireraents of England Toleration there must be not local, 
but univeisal The men who reverenced the communion-table 
as an altar, and the men who looked upon it as a mere table 
to which no reverence was due, lived side by side in the same 
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street Here and there a few enlightened spirits, or a few 
sincere believers whose eyes had been opened by the persecu- 
Aon to which they had been exposed, might welcome the idea 
of mutual toleration, and the time would one day come when 
the light shining fitfully in the midst of darkness would kindle a 
great fire to burn up the houses of oppression It is not, how- 
e\er, by new and great ideas alone that the world is saved fiom 
miser)' They cannot do their woik till the conditions of growth 
are satisfied and the seed has found its appropriate soil 

The main condition of toleration w’as the absence of fear 
lest toleration should be used as a means of attack upon those 
Conditions who granted it The discovery that the dominant 
of toleration religion in France was in no danger fiom the assaults 
of the Huguenots had made toleiation possible there Laud 
had no such comforting assurance in England As the leader 
of a goveining minority, he was beset with fear that his work 
would crumble away the moment the strong hand of Govern- 
ment was withdrawn from its support All the more tolerant 
maxims with which he had started* were stnpped away fiom 
him by the falseness of his position In pioportion as his 
w'eakness giew moie evident his intolciance increased The 
true word and thought could not proceed fiom one who was 
occupying the ground on which he was standing Not till a 
Government arose whose ecclesiastical institutions rested on 
the conviction of the nation, and which could therefoie aifoid 
to deal generously with the few who held divergent opinions, 
would the doctrine of toleration take its place amongst the 
accepted principles of English politics 

It is only necessary to glance at the events which were taking 
place in New England to acquire a conviction that intolerance 
Chances of ^as the product of fear far more than of intellectual 
New^^*°"*** conviction or theological hatred It was feai which 
England made Laud shaip-sighted to spy out future danger to 
England from the establishment of Puritanism m America, and 
It was fear which made those veiy Puritans who had fled from 
persecution at home leady to root out the elements of disorder 
in their new abodes 


> SeeVol VII p 124 
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Laud deal ly perceived that the danger of spiiitual contagion 
could no^- be confined within any geogiaphical limits The few 
jg. nundred‘5 of Puiitans who had established themsehes 
Coton"!r^ in Massachusetts might easily obtain an influence 
coninn!.sion over thcse like-minded with themsehes in England, 
whilst the hope of finding a lefuge beyond the Atlantic might 
ser\e as an encouragement to the nonconfoimists at home As 
his manner was, Laud went to the loot of the difficult) In 
April 1634, a commission, of which he was himself the head, 
was appointed to take all English colonies under its contiol , 

‘ to make laws, ordeis, and constitutions , ’ to establish a clergy, 
supported ‘ by tithes, oblations, and other profits , ’ to remove 
the govemois and other officers, to inflict punishment, to set up 
ecclesiastical courts, and to call all chattels m question befoie 
a court of law, if they were found to contain privileges injurious 
to the Crown or to the King’s preiogatue * 

In the following December the Privy Council placed further 
December restHctions on emigiution No man of sufficient 
means to be lated on the subsidy books was to go to 
emigidtion Ncw England without a special licence from them- 
selves, and no poorer peison w'as to go without a ceitificate of 
confoimity from the mimstei of his parish.^ 

In the following April the Council of New' England, which 
had for many years exercised a nominal authority over the 
163 j settlements, surrendered its powders to the Crown, on 

ih^councii the understanding that the lords and gentlemen of 
Ei^Knd whom It was composed should share amongst them- 
iti" owlfirto whole of the territory lying between Vir- 

the Crown ginia and the French colony on the St Lawi ence 
These lands they were to hold diiectly from the King Befoie 
the end of the year all legal difficulties were cleared from their 
way At the application of the Attorney-General, the Court 
of King’s Bench declared the Massachusetts charter to be null 
and void ® 

‘ The Commission m Hazard, i 344, is a reissue after Juxon became 
Treasurer 

■* The Commissioners to the Waiden of the Cinque Ports, Haza^ d, i. 347, 
• Valfiey, Hstoiy nf Nm England, i 391 
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Sir Ferdmando Goiges was chosen as the first Go\einor 
of the colony under this new arrangement Yet even m tlie 
1634. Privy Council voices had been laised against the 
m^Am^ca ™Pohcy of forcing the Church system of England 
threTtened Massachusctts settleis ^ In Massachusetts 

changes itsclf the whole colony prepared for lesistance In 
1634, with the first news of the danger, orders weie given to 
eiect fortifications, and captains were appointed to train for 
military service those who weie unskilled in the use of aims The 
next yeai still more stringent measuies were adopted 
Every resident was ordered to take an oath of 
fidelity to the local Government, and a military commission was 
intrusted with unlimited powers ‘ to do whatsoever might be 
behoveful for the good of the plantation in case of any war that 
might befall,’ and even to imprison and confine any that they 
should ]udge to be enemies to the commonwealth , ‘ and such 
as would not come under command 01 restraint, as they should 
be required, it should be lawful for the Commissioners to put 
such persons to death ’ 

The assumption of independent authority by the colonists, 
and their use of it to secure the exclusive maintenance of their 
Assumption Creed, had caused indignation at home. The 
dentliuirhor. Council of Ncw England, in surrendering its charter, 
“y complained that it was unable to control men who 

had ‘ framed unto themselves both new laws and new conceipts 
of matter of lehgion and forms of ecclesiastical and temporal 
orders and government, punishing divers that would not approve 
thereof, some by whipping, and others by burning their houses 
over their heads, and some by banishing and the like , ® and 
all this partly under other pretences, though indeed for no other 
cause save only to make themselves absolutely masters of the 
country and unconscionable in their new laws ’ 

Such was the view of the proceedings of the Massachusetts 
settlers which prevailed in the English Court So far as it was 
true, the stnctness of the local government is to be excused 

* Joachimi to the States-General, Maich Add MSS 17,677 O, 
fo] *501 ^ 

“ Palfrey i 1. 394. • ‘ For the like ’ in Heaatd (1 390). 
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on the same ground as Laud’s gieatei severity in England, 
Obstacles to Cither .s to be excused at all Feai, much more 
toieraton bigotry, was in both cases the parent of in- 

tolerance In the Dutch Netherlands, the victory of Calvinism 
in 1618 had been so complete, and the political weakness of 
the Arminians had been so amplj demonstrated, that it had 
recently become possible to allow the proscribed Arminian 
teachers to return to then homes, and to gather aiound them 
congregations which were never again likely to become dan- 
geious In England it was as yet otherwise Laud lived in con- 
stant apprehension that if he relaxed his effoits foi a moment, 
Puiitanism would anse as a flood to sweep away himself and 
all that was dear to him As it was in the Old England, so it 
was in the New The guardians who presided over the foi tunes 
of the settlement feared the disintegiating power of men who 
would advocate Laud’s piinciples amongst themmoie than they 
feared all the military foices which he could send against them , 
as the watchman who sees with equanimity the dash of the surf 
upon the dyke which he is appointed to maintain intact, will yet 
shudder at the tiny rill of trickling diops which percolates 
thiough its sides 

Eveiyyear the position of the Puritan colonists was gi owing 
stronger Large numbers had joined them in 1634 In 1635, 
incieaseof spitc of the restrictions imposed by the Council, 
tbe colony thice thousand pel sons added themselves to the 
community The Metropohtical Visitation was doing its woik 
for them Then leaders might defy the English Government, 
but they were sufficiently prudent to repress every action which 
might imply personal disloyalty to the King. Endicott, the 
founder of Puiitan Salem, came to the conclusion 
toinou'^f that the cross in the English flag was a symbol of 
the nag Popery, and tore it out from one which was flying 

at Salem Though the feeling which prompted the deed was 
too widely spread to allow the magistiates to older the re- 
placement of the flag, they directed that the royal standard 
bearing the arms of England should be set up where it might 
be seen by all vessels approaclnng the coast' Almost at the 
' Pal/tey, 1 42b 
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same time they banished Roger Williams fiom the colony. 
„ , The young preacher, who combined the most scep- 

ofKoder tical and combative of intellects with the warmest 
w Ilhams affectionate of hearts, had passed a life of 

combat evei since he first landed in the seftlement in 1631, 
w hen he had startled all around him by announcing, amongst 
other unusual opinions, ‘ that the magistrate might not punish 
the breach of the Sabbath or any other offence as it was a 
breach of the fist table,’ — a view which may peihaps be con- 
sidered as the germ of the doctrine of toleration of which 
he w'as afterwaids to become the consistent advocate He 
now ga\e offence in another way , for he aigued that the 
King had no right to giant to his subjects lands which in reality 
belonged to the Indians, and that the patent by which they 
held the territoiyof Massachusetts was for that reason null and 
void from the beginning, whilst he had also aigued that the 
magistiates had no nghtto impose the oath by which they were 
binding all residents to defend then homes Williams wandered 
away into the wilderness to found the settlement of Rhode 
Island, the first Christian community, which was established 
on the basis of the open and complete acknowledgment of 
religious liberty ^ 

The causes which were driving into exile thousands of men 
unknown to fame, turned towards the New England settlements 
Lord w^ar- the thoughts of a class of men who had hitherto felt 
ureVunthe httle Sympathy with the Separatists The Earl of 
colony Warivick had been the President of the Council of 
New England, but there had been some estrangement be- 
tween him and the other members, and in 1632 he had either 
resigned or had been expelled from his post It is probable that 
the quarrel aiose from a difference ot opinion relating to the 
course which affairs were even then taking mthe Massachusetts 
colony 2 Warwick was passing from the turbulence of earlier 
>eais into the steady and resolved Puiitanism of matuier life, 
and into a feeling of confirmed opposition to the Court, the 
flames of which had been fanned by the attack made in the 

* Palf ey, 1. 406 

* As suggested bj Mr Palfrey, 1 399, note. 
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Foiest Court m 1634 upon the landowners of Essex In 1632 
, he had made over a grant which he held of lands in 

The settle- ° 

mentof Connecticut to seveial persons, amongst whom weie 
oniitcticut Puritan peeis, Lord Saye and Loid Brooke, the 
latter the cousin and heii of Fulk Gieville It was not till 
1635 thought of making use of the lands which had 

been conveyed to them In that year they sent out a small 
number of persons to the new settlement, but the bulk of the 
inhabitants came from Massachusetts * In one point alone the 
new settlers differed fiom the old colony Church membeiship 
was not to form the qualification for citizenship The extreme 
tension of feeling which pioduced and maintained the strict 
ecclesiasticism ot Massachusetts gave way as soon as it ceased 
to be fanned by opposition 

The Puritan noblemen had even thought of joining the tide 
of emigiation themsehes, but they had as little conception 
as Laud had of the real lequiiements of colonial life 
Fngiisii When, m 1634, Loids Saye and Biookc, with others 

noblemen - , - ^ / 

pioposeto of their friends, proposed to tian&fer themselves to 
Mto'lachu- New England, they clearly expected that they were 
to be the fiist m lank there, as they were at home 
They asked foi the establishment in their own favour of an 
heieditary peerage, from the ranks of which alone the Governor 
ihcj de should heieaftci be chosen The membeis of this 
^tSnonofa peeiage weie to bear the simple style of gentlemen, 
peenge ‘£in,d for the present the Right Honourable the Lord 
Viscount Saye and Selc, the Lord Biooke, who had already 
been at great disbuiseraents for the public woiks in New Eng- 
land, and such other gentlemen of approved sinceiit) and 
worth as they, before their peisonal remove, shall take into 
then number, should be admitted, for them and their heirs, 
gentlemen of the countiy , but lor the future, none should be 
admitted into this rank but by the consent of both Houses.’ 
A body of hereditary legislators with a veto upon the inciease 
of then own numbers was an idea which found as little favour 
with the ecclesiastical democracy of Massachusetts as it would 
have found with the ecclesiastical monarchy of Laud The 
‘ Palfiey^ 1 450 
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settleis tlianked the lords foi their offer The country, they 
said, ‘would thankfully accept it as a smgulai 
It IS re favour from God and from them, if He should bow 
jected hearts to come into the wilderness and help 

them,’ “^Vhen, ’ they added, “God blesseth any branch of 
any noble or generous family with a spirit oi gifts fit for govern- 
ment, It would be a taking of God’s name in vain to put such a 
talent under a bushel, and a sin against the honour of magis- 
tracy to neglect such in our public elections But if God 
should not delight to furnish some of their posteiity with gifts 
fit for magistracy, we should expose them rather to repioach 
and prejudice, and the commonwealth with them, than exalt 
them to honour, if we should call them forth, when God doth 
not, to public authority ” ^ 

Nothing was said in the last sentence which the Massachu- 
setts settlers had not already shown themselves piepared to 
163s carry out In 1635 young Heniy Vane, the son of 
M^ta'chu Comptiollei of the Household, landed at Boston 
settb His desertion of his native country had been but 
one instance of the repellent effect exercised by the atmo- 
spheie of Charles’s Couit upon young and ardent minds As 
a boy of fifteen he had felt that influence of religious self- 
devotion w'hich so often breathes a spirit of earnestness into 
the heart upon the threshold of manhood In his 
* “ case the change was not evanescent His opinions 
were not affected by a residence at Oxfoid, where he was 
' Palfiey, i 389, note The following exliai-t from d. sermon preacher! 
in 1642, Goifs waiting to hegiacious, by Thomas Case, does not seem quite 
to suit this attempt — “ Piepaiations were made by some very considerable 
peisonages for a Western voyage, the vessel piovided, and the goods leady 
to be earned aboaid, when an unexpected and almost a miiaculous piovi- 
dence diveited that design in the veiy nick of time ” Is it possible that 
Case lefeiied to the alleged emigration of Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell? 
The story that they were to have gone is, indeed, too late in its oiigin to 
have much value, and Mr, Foister (Z*/?r ofPyvi, 81) has shown that they 
could not have been stopped in 163^ It does not, however, follow that 
the tale is entirely without foundation, and the cause of stoppage may 
have been the older of December, 1634, mentioned at p 167 If there is 
any tiuth in the story, 1634 is a more likely date than 1638, when the 
clouds weie beginning to lift. 
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unable to matnculale in consequence of a refusal to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supiemacy.^ It was peihaps to wean 
him fiom these fancies that his father sent him to Vienna in 
1631 in the tram of the ambassador Anstruther® 
\ lie at His Puiitanism must have relaxed by this time, 01 

\ieiiiia Anstiuther must have been very confiding to the son 

of a minister so high in Chailes’s fa\oui All the secrets of 
the embassy weie laid open to him, and in this way he, almost 
alone of all men not within the circle of the King’s intenor 
cabinet, became to some extent acquainted with the seciet 
league designed by Chailes and the Spanish Government for 
an attack upon the Dutch Republic ^ When he came home 
he was looked upon as in the fan way to the highest 
honouis “His Fiench,” wiote Sir Toby Matthew 
to the eldei Vane, “is excellently good, his discouise disci eet, 
his fashion comely and fan, and I do ventuie to foietell that 
he w'lll glow a very fit man tor any such honoui as his father’s 
meiits shall bespeak or the King’s goodness impart to him 
But young Vane’s secret must have been a heavy buiden on 
his mind, and may well have had its effect in alienating him 
yet more fiom the Couit In 1633 his Puiitanism took a 
shaipei foim The King himself inteifered to save him from 
that which he regarded as his folly A confeience with Laud 
ended by leaving both parties in the mind in which they had 
come, and at last Vane, in older to escape from domestic 
disquiet, announced his intention of emigrating In 
vanaemi- October 1635 hc anived in Massachusetts Young 
as he was, — he was but twenty-three, — his opinion 
was at once sought in matters of moment, and in 
the following year he was elected Govemoi of the 
settlement ® 

‘ Wood, Ath Ox 111 578 

® It IS generally said erioneously, on Winthrop’s authority, that he was 
attached to his falhei’s embassy 

“ His letters m French to his Tathei from Vienna in the State Papers^ 
G1.1 mauyt reveal this Claiendon says he went to Geneva I suspect he 
merely knew that he had been abioad somewhere 

Matthew to Vane, March 25, 1632, S, P. Dorn, ccxix. 64. 

® Winthiop’s Histoty, i 203, 21 1. 
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It was a time of unexampled difficulty Stern and unbend- 
ing as the theology of the settleis appealed in the eyes of 
Mrs Anne ordinaiy Englishmen, there was a theology more stern 
Hutchinson Unbending still Its advocate was Anne Hutch- 
inson, who had landed in the colony with her husband in 1634 
She asserted that sanctification was no test of justification, and 
that those alone were justified in whom the Holy Ghost dwelt 
Within the nariow limits of the Separatist churches, she drew a 
limit yet more narrow, a limit undefinable by any outw'ard or 
moral test There was, she said, a covenant of grace and a 
covenant of works By-and-by, piovoked by the antagonism 
raised bj hei assertions, she proceeded to assume the insight 
which she denied to otheis She pointed out the ministers who 
favoured her as being undei the covenant of grace, and declared 
that the ministers who opposed her w-ere under a covenant 
of works The wrath which these denunciations aroused was 
great Men who had been regarded with the highest respect 
as pie-emment foi Christian graces, and for the fulfilment of 
Christian duties, men who it maj be had saciificed their homes 
and then fiiends m England foi the sake of their faith, found 
themselves pointed at wuth the finger of scorn as undeserving 
of the very name of a Christian 

Mis Hutchinson was no mean antagonist Her voluble 
tongue, her leadiness of argumen*’ and illustration, together 
with her earnestness of purpose, soon procured her numerous 
follow'ers She gathered large numbeis ot women foi religious 
discussion, and sent them forth to convert their husbands and 
brothers 

The infant commonwealth was threatened with disruption 
At last the angry feeling came to a head One Greensraith 

1637 was fined for saying that only two, or at most three 
Grfe^ith ministers, were under the covenant of grace 

fined Then came a sermon from Mrs Hutchinson’s brother. 
Wheel Wheelwnght, urging those who were on his side 

wnjht's to prepare for a spiritual combat, in which they were 
to be like the valiant men lound Solomon’s back 
w'lth then swords in their hands, and to make themselves ready 
for battle lest those undei the covenant of w'oiks should prevail 
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against them He treated the New England ministers, in 
short, ]ust as Leighton had treated the bishops in England 
eight years before For this sermon he was adjudged to be 
guilty of sedition, though it was not immediately determined 
what penalty should be imposed upon him 

In the discussions which had taken place Vane had sided 
with Mis Hutchinson His own mystical temperament at- 
tracted him to her doctrines, whilst the absolute cha- 
wfth Mr “ ractei of his intellect led him to throw aside all those 
Hutchinson considciations foi the danger of the commonwealth 
which weighed deeply with most of the men who, like VVinthrop, 
had long watched over its fortunes He had conceived the 
noble belief that religious intoleiance was a ciime, and he was 
shocked to hear the imputation of heresy mingled with the 
imputation of unruliness in the chaiges brought against Mrs 
Mayi; Hutchiiison by her adversaries On May 17, 1637, 
^MteVfor his year of office was at an end, Wmthiop was 

^inthrop chosen Governoi m his place aftei the first contested 
election m the New Woild The first result of the new ad- 
ministration was a law giving power to the magistiates to lefuse 
to admit into the settlement persons of whom they disappioved, 
so as to anticipate the scheme which they attributed to Mis. 
Hutchinson, of flooding the colony with her partisans fiom 
England 1 

A paper discussion ensued between Vane and Wmthrop 
At once the controversy was lifted out of the legions of fierce 
Discussion recrimination and angiy polemics to the calmer 
atmosphere of principle Wmthrop held that the 
Wmthrop commonwealth had a right to refuse admission to its 
soil to pci sons who endangered its peace and even brought 
into question its future existence Vane, besides arguing that 
the rules laid down in Massachusetts must be such as would 
stand with the King’s superior authority, took far higher 
ground Under the theological foira which was natural to 
his own mind and to the subject which he was handling, he 
declared his conviction that no State had a right to suppress 

* Palfiey, 1, 472 Winthrop’s Histoty^ \ 239 Winthrop’s Life of 
Wmthrop t 11. 175. 
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liberty of speech and thought Wmthrop had argued, he said, 
that Wheelwright’s opinions would not ‘stand iMth external 
peace ’ but would ‘ cause divisioi;is ’ and would make the people 
look at their magistrates, ministers, and brethren as enemies to 
Chiist WTiattheni* urged Vane, had not Chiist distinctly 
said that he came not to send peace but a si\oid? This is the 
thought which runs all through Vane’s argument ^ Winthrop’s 
position was substantially the same as Laud’s With the wil- 
derness to fall back upon, he could be content with banishment 
instead of the pilloiy, but the principle which he advocated 
w'as the same as that which was accepted by the English Star 
Chamber Vane cut boldly at its root This peace, he said 
in effect, which you aim at, this avoidance of stiife, is the sign 
of death Life is a battle and a conflict, and you must submit 
to its conditions if you are to win its piizes 

In thus anticipating the central doctrine of the Areopagittca, 
Vane spoke a truth for all ages It does not follow that his 
Vine’s could be realised immediately Gold, it is said, 

theory not may be bought too deai, and there may be saciifices 
which are too great to make even for the sake of the 
peail of liberty. Those who possess the power to 
toleiate diveisities of opinion may faiilyask that the concession 
made will not be used as a level to overthrow by violence the 
whole fabiic of society In Massachusetts it was impossible to 
feel any such assurance The elements of which the colony 
was composed w'ere exactly those most likely to be goaded 
into fierce antagonism by theological discussion There was 
no population half-sceptical, half-careless, to keep the balance 
between rival churchmen, or to tnm the vessel fiom time to 
time so as to restrain the hand of the persecutor Above all, 
as Winthiop knew w'ell, dissension in Massachusetts would be 
l.aud’s opportunity. Unless the settlement could continue to 
show a united front to the mother country, its dangers would 
be immeasurably increased Wmthrop felt that he w^as prac- 
tically in the position of the commander of the garrison of a 
besieged fortress Many things allowable and piaisewoi^hy in 

' Winthrop’s declaiation, with Vaca’s reply ind Winthrop’s reioinder, 
aie m Hutchinson’s Collet it on, 63 
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time of peace are neither allowable nor praiseworthy in time of 
war He felt towards Vane and his theories very much as 
Cromwell felt towards them w'hen he drove him out of the 
House of Commons with the cry — “ The l.oid deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane ” 

The day has come when it is possible to do justice to 
Winthrop and Vane alike For the moment there was no 
place for Vane any longer in Massachusetts After a 
turn'o'^' brief delay, he took ship to return to England His 
England World had ended in apparent failure , 

but the seed which he had sown had not been thrown away 
It would reappear in due season to bear fruit for the nourish- 
ment of Europe and America 

Strangely enough, at the very time when the ideas of 
toleiatioii were put forth m vain in New England, another 
pait of the Ameiican Continent was witnessing their 
Baltimore’s practical adoption In 1623 Sir George Calvert, 
afterwards the first Lord Baltimoie, had, whilst 
foundiand Secretary of State, received a grant of New- 

foundland After his change of religion and his consequent 
resignation of office, finding little scope for his energies m 
England, he had devoted both time and means to the en- 
couragement of the colony The poverty of the soil and the 
climate were against him, and after a long struggle with the 
forces of nature, he deteimined to tiansfei his operations to a 

t6a8 n^ore southern land A visit to Viiginia in 1628 

His visit to ended in the lefusal of the settlers to allow him 
Virginia dwell amongst them unless he would take the 

oaths of supiemacy and allegiance, and he thus became 
convinced that it would be necessaiy for him to seek new 
territory, if he was to find shelter for his co-rehgionists from 
the English law 

The land which he chose was that to which Charles gave 
the name of Maryland in honour of his Queen. The real 
founder of the colony indeed did not live to witness 
^Apni^as the completion of the charter of Maiyland , but his 
naitimore son, the second Lord Baltimore, succeeded to his 
Amencan projects as well as to his peerage 
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The charter granted by Charles has an interest beyond its 
beanng on the institutions of America Copied woid foi word 
June 20 earlier chaitei of Newfoundland, except 

Charter of where differences were absolutely required, it reveals 
Marjiand monarchical government which was pro- 

mulgated by James and adopted by his son, as clearly as the 
ideal of aristocratic government entertained by the Puntan lords 
IS depicted in the overtures of Saye and Brooke to the settlers of 
Chusesie- Massachusctts Lord Baltimore, whose authoiity in 
c?vi"|oveni- Maryland was to be truly of a kingly nature, was to 
be the propnetor of the colon;, and tins proprietor- 
ship was to descend to his heirs The government was to be a 
constitutional one, as James and Charles understood the con- 
stitution of England New laws could only be made by I.ord 
Baltimore himself, ‘ with the advice, assent, and appiobation of 
the free men of the same province, oi of the greater pait of 
them, or of the delegates and deputies ’ It was the right of 
counsel, not the light of control, which was conceded The 
free men and the deputies w'ere not to make laws without the 
consent of the proprietor It sudden accidents happened. Lord 
Baltimore might issue ordinances to have the force of law, 
provided that they were consonant with reason and the laws of 
England, and did not violate the light ot any one ‘ in member, 
life, freehold, goods, oi chattels ’ The appointment of judges 
and magistrates was to rest with the proprietor, who was also 
to exercise the functions of conimandei-m chief 

The theory of government thus propounded was so difficult 
to realise m England, and so impossible to realise m a new 
Clause W- ^olony, that, except for the light which this part of 
ecciesiasti charter throws upon the ideas which prevailed in 
cal govern- thc English Court, it would be unnecessary to refer 
to It here. It is otherwise with the brief phrases 
relating to the religion of the future settlement Baltimore was 
entrusted in Maryland, as he had been entrusted in Newfound- 
land, with ‘ the pat] onage and advowsons of all churches which, 
with the increasing worship and religion of Chiist within the 
said region, hereafter shall happen to be built , together with 
lutnce and faculty of erecting and founding churches, chapels, 
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and nlaces of worship, in convenient and suitable places, within 
the premises, and of causing the same to be dedicated and 
consecrated accoi ding to the ecclesiastical laws of England ’ * 

The retention of the exact phrases used in the New- 
foundland charter requires explanation When inseited in 
E-cpUmtion ^he grant made in 1623 to a Secietary of State who 
of the latter gtiH a member of the English Church, they 
would undoubtedly act as an establishment of that Church 
in the colony, though it would be an establishment aiising 
lather fiom the goodwill of the authorities of the settlement 
than from any words in the chaiter itself The pioprietor 
ivas empoi\ered to found churches, and to have them con- 
seciated according to the laws of the Church of England, if 
he chose to do so , but there was nothing to compel him to 
do this unless he pleased, or to pievent him from founding 
other Catholic or Nonconformist places of woiship by the 
side of the churches consecrated aftei the directions of the 
chaiter 

It IS impossible to suppose that words so vague m their 
meaning weie re-inseited m the Maiyland chaiter without due 
Piobabie delibeiation. It was notoiious m 1632 that both the 
brst Loid Baltimore and his son were Catholics, and 
and Ihe intended to establish in Maryland a place 
of refuge for English Catholics who wished to escape 
from the penal laws May it not theiefore be taken foi granted 
that the phrases of the chaiter were intended to covei a secret 
understanding between Baltimore and the King? Charles 
could not, with any regard for the necessities of his position, 
make mention of his purposed toleiation of the Papal Church 
in Maryland Neither could he, if he meant to favour Balti- 
more’s object, inseit words in the charter compelling the sole 
establishment of the English Chuich The clause as it stood 
would look like a provision for the maintenance of English 
Church forms without being anything of the kind, and the 
success with which this object was achieved may be judged 

* Bozman s of Mm viand, "o. i The Chartei s may he compaied 
on Ihe Vaient Rolh, 21 James I Part 19 ) 8 Choiles I Part 3 
^ 2 
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from the fact that even in our own day an American writer has 
thought himself justified m so interpreting it ^ 

What was the exact nature of Chailes’s understanding with 
Baltimore cannot now be ascertained But, judging from w^hat 
followed, It IS probable that there was an engagement on the 
part of the piopnetor that if the English Government threw no 
obstacles in the w'ay of the developnfent of his own Church m 
Maryland, he would allow no inteiference with such of the 
colonists who were and chose to remain Protestants 

The colonists, in fact, who sailed in November 1633, number- 

1633 ing between two and three hundred, were a mingled 

bms“a religions, though the few gentlemen who 

mi^ed body part in the enterpnse were almost, if not quite 
all, Catholics Baltimoie did not himself leave England, but 

1634 he deputed his brother, Leonaid Calvert, a Catholic 
ihe^Hnd hiiuself, to act as Governor in his name The 
miMaijiind scttlers landed in Maiyland on Maich 27 of the 
following year 

Three ycais latei a struggle began for political rights The 
colonists firmly resisted the claim of the proprietor to dictate 
163,-g their laws, and they made good their opposition 
poiufcaf '^'th little difficulty Fiom the beginning there had 

rights bcpn no thought of hostility between Protestants and 

^st'ifredw Catholics, and w'hatever geims of discord may ha\e 
aitiyiand i^iu hid weic stifled in the harmony arising from joint 
resistance to the same political adversaiy In 1639 Lord Balti- 
moie ga\e w'ay, and peimitted an assembly to frame its own laws 
Its first act was to acknowledge distinctly the position of the 
Church of Rome “ Holy Church within this piovince,” it was 
declared, “ shall have all her lights and liberties ” At the same 
* In the Conti mpora-} y Revttwiox Sept 1876, Mi Neill, in criticising 
various stitementi. about the colonisation of Maryland, aigues that the 
charter, ‘ while lecognising Christianity in geneial terms, conhned its 
rlevdopment within the Chuich of England ’ I believe the interpietation 
given nho\e is more correct, and I am quite suie that Mi. Neill is wiong 
in saying that the ‘ Holy Church,’ which, according to the statute of 
1639, was to ‘ have all her rights and hbertits,’ was ‘ that of the chaiter, the 
Church of England ’ Such a phiase was never, to my knowledge, applied 
to the Church of England, after the Refoiination 
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time another Act was passed, tosecuie all fiee Christian inhabi- 
tants in the enjoyment of ‘all such rights, liberties, immunities, 
piivileges, and free customs, as any natural-born subject of 
England hath or ought to have or enjoy in the realm of Eng- 
land, saving in such cases as the same are or may be altered or 
changed by the laws and ordinances of this piovince , ’ and this 
Act secured what had never been questioned in Maryland, com- 
plete liberty of Protestant worship * 

It was thus that, while Roger Williams and Vane preached 
to deaf ears in Massachusetts, the force of circumstances brought 
the followers of opposing creeds in Maiyland, in their inter- 
course with one another, to give prominence to the points in 
which they agreed rather than to those in which they differed 
In Maryland the Protestants, slack in zeal and dependent for 
organisation upon their Cathohc leaders, in all probability never 
thought for an instant of erecting a dominant Chuich, whilst the 
Catholics, planted in the midst of zealous Protestant settlements 
on either side, and depending for support on the goodwill of 
the King, could not venture, even if they had wished it, to 
oppress their Protestant fellow-colonists 

The story of Maiyland was to some extent an anticipation 
of the futuie story of England In England there was to be a 
Comp-inson struggle fot political rights, which was to lead to the 
wr-und acceptance of the doctrine of religious toleration for 
andling- thosc who stood together in resisting oppression 
“ That struggle indeed was to be far harder and far 

longer than the one in the clearings of the woods by the side of 
the Chesapeake Yet this compensation, at least, was given to 
the horrors of the strife, that the demand for toleration clothed 
Itself m fitting words, and that the voices of Milton and Vane 
and Cromwell lifted up a standard round which the thought of 
the world might rally, and which would make the acquisition 
of religious liberty not a fortuitous occurrence leaving no lesson 
behind it, but the victoiy of a tiuth foi all times and all nations. 


* Bozman^ u. 107. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 

THE COURT-MARTIAL ON LORD MOUNTNORRIS 

The doctnne announced in June 1636 by Berkeley from the 
Bench, ^ and in July by Coke at Oxford,® was nothing less than 
iSgg the full-blown theory of absolutism Sooner or later 
Theo^of the question whether the supreme power as lodged 
goveir® alone, or in the King acting m con- 

ment cunence with his Parliament, was sure to be merged 
m the larger question whether the King could permanently 
exercise authoiity in defiance of the nation That further 
question was now distinctly put Of the claim to Divine light 
which fills so laige a space in the minds of modern histoiians, 
which was fiist put foiwaid by Imperialist and Royalist oppo 
nents of the Papacy, and which even in Charles’s reign formed 
the staple of many a village sermon, little was said by the 
King’s leading supporters in Church 01 State Such men con- 
tented themselves with disengaging from the storehouse of 
older constitutional principles the theory that the King w'as 
vested with the power of finally deciding what was for tlie 
interest of the nation It was not by inventing anything new, 
but by thrusting out of sight those considerations by which this 
theory had been balanced, that an arbitrary and despotic 
Government was erected in England 

Ostensibly, at least, Charles’s government was a legal one 
He was ready at any time to submit his pretensions to the 
Its ostensible Judges, though he had taken good caie that no 
legality judge likely to dispute his will should have a seat on 
the Bench The Petition of Right was still acknowledged to 
* See page 103. * See page 147. 
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be in force It was, however, of little avail to a pnsoner to be 
able to compel his gaoler to present him befoie the King’s 
Bench with a wiitten signification of the cause of his com- 
mittal, if the judges of that court weie certain to refuse to 
give him relief, and if the mere fact of his having appealed to 
them in vain was equally ceitain to bung upon him a heavy 
sentence in the Star Chamber, should ill foitune bung him there 
The most impoitant clause in the Petition, theiefore, had 
become a dead letter, not because the judges had openly 
refused to take it into consideration, but because no pnsoner 
since Eliot had thought fit to avail himself of its piovisions 
The clause relating to taxation was disposed of in the same 
way It was treated with all possible respect The King took 
good care not to levy taxes or loans or benevolences But he 
took the money he wanted foi all that Neither tonnage and 
poundage, nor composition foi knighthood, nor ship-money 
was named in the Petition 3 and the next time that more 
money was required, Charles’s lawyers would take good care 
to make the demand in some form which would put them, 
verbally at least, in the light 

No abler or more lesolute advocate of this system could be 
found than Wentworth Yet, so far as we know, he had not 
WentwMth’s consulted on English afiaiis since his arrival in 
suppoitofit Dublin His vigorous government in Ireland, and 
especially his proceedings m Connaught, had been stamped 
Sept 30 with Charles’s apiuobation Although not a single 
Wentworth’s person at Couit seems to have found fault with 

proposed * 

plantation his treftiiient of tlie landowners of Connaught on 
the ground on which it was most assailable — namely, its in- 
justice to the Irish population — ^the Court swarmed with men 
ready to take up the interests of any great nobleman or great 
official who felt himself aggiieved The Earls of Pembroke 
and Sahsbury had done then best to save Lord Cork from the 
Attacks penalty of his raisappiopriation of Church lands 
upon him Others were ready to plead for Lord Wilmot, a 
veteran who had been called to account by the Deputy for 
taking Crown property to his own use Lord Clanricarde, or 
St Albans, as he was called in the English peerage, and his 
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son, Lord Tunbridge, were themselves m England to re- 
monstrate against the wrong done to them in Galway Laud 
warned his friend of the risk he was running “ I find,” he 
Nov t 6 notwithstanding all your great services 

Laud warns in Ireland, which are most graciously accepted by the 
King, you w'ant not them which whisper, and perhaps 
speak louder where they think they ma), against your pro- 
ceedings in Ireland as being over full of peisonal prosecutions 
against men of quality, and they stick not to instance St 
Albans, the Lord Wilmot, and the Earl of Cork , * and this is 
somewhat loudly spoken by some on the Queen’s side And, 
although I know a great part of this proceeds from your wise 
and noble proceedings against the Romish party in that 
kingdom, yet that shall nevei be made the cause in public, but 
advantages taken, such as they can, fiom these and the like 
particulars, to blast you and your honour if they are able to do 
It I know you have a great deal raoie resolution in you than 
to decline any service due to the King, State, or Church for 
the barking ol discontented persons, and God forbid but you 
should , and yet, my Lord, if you could find a w’ay to do all 
these great services and decline these storms, I think it would 
be excellent well thought on ” * 

Better advice it was impossible to give, but it was not 
advice which Wentworth w^as likely to take It was his man- 
December ncr to look Straight at his aim, and to care little for 
feelings he wounded in attaining it Least of all 
Wentworth ^vas he likely to care for the wretched combination 
of interested intriguers which gathered round the Queen. 
Cottington might find it useful to advocate the claims of the 
Roman Catholics Holland might find it useful to advocate 
the claims of the Puritans. Wentworth passed on his way 
without heeding His chief legret was that he could never 
feel quite sure of support from the King He had adjurea 
Charles not to squander the grant of the Irish people on his 
English coui tiers. Early in December he learned that Lord 
Nithsdale was to have to,ooo/ paid him out of the subsidies of 
' ‘ This Eail ’ in the original I have altered it to make it intelligible 
® Laud to Wentworth, Nov. i6, Sit afford Leitei s i 479, 
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Ireland All that his remonstrances gained was that Charles 
promised that he would not so offend again 

Wentworth pushed on, heedless of friend or foe Clan- 
ricarde died in November, and a rumour at once spread that 
„ , he owed his death to Wentworth’s malice Went- 

November 

Death of wolth felt the insult bitteily, but the only notice he 
Clanncarde King tO take intO hlS 

own hands the authority which the late Earl had exercised m 
Galway ^ 

It was not long before the courtieis had a ffesh chaige to 
bring against Wentworth Amongst the officials whom the 
Wentworth 1 - 0 *^ Deputy regarded with suspicion and distrust 
and Mount y^^s Lord Mountnoriis, who, as Sir Francis Annesley, 
had been one of Falkland’s opponents As Vice- 
Tieasuier of Ireland, the whole of the accounts of the kingdom 
passed through his hands In such an office Wentworth 
looked for scrupulous probity and decoium He complained 
that Mountnorris was a gay and reckless liver, fond of play, 
and suspected of accepting bribes in the execution of his 
office As early as in the spring of 1634 he charged him with 
taking percentages to which he was not entitled, and obtained 
1634 an ordei from the English Privy Council to stop the 
May practice Mountnoriis tieated the ordei with con- 

Octobfr ^ ^ 1 , , 

December tempt In that winter session of Parliament w hich 
caused Wentw'orth so much trouble, he assumed the airs of a 
leader From that moment it was evident that Wentworth, who 
well remembered how Mountnoiris had headed the attack on 
the last Lord Deputy, would not rest till he had found the 
means of ridding himself of so insubordinate an official 

A fresh act of petty malversation was discovered in the 
spring of 1635 Mountnorris was in possession of a fee of 
,635 20/ a yeai as the auditor of accounts which had no 

Mdrch existence It was whispered, too, that either he or 
his servants had refused payment upon the Deputy’s warrant, 
Apiii till a bn be had been received from the person to 
whom It was payable 


* Wentworth to the King, Dec. S, Stafford Letters^ \ 491, 
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For some time Mountnorns had been talking of resigning 
his place, and had even asked Wentworth to arrange the terms 
Mountnoma ^hich he was to receive compensation from his 
successor At the beginning of Apiil he had broken 
signing treaty with the Deputy, and had announced 

that he would leave his case m the hands of the King ' 

From that moment secret dislike was exchanged for open 
defiance One day a brother of Mountnorns, who was a lieu- 
Anncsie 's tenant in a troop of horse, was reproved by Went- 
m^uborima- worth for disoiderly conduct at a review Young 
Annesley replied to the Deputy’s lepiimand by an 
insulting gesture Wentworth’s quick eye caught the act of 
insubordination He brought down his cane gently on the 
lieutenant’s shoulder, and told him that if he lepeated the 
offence he would ‘ lay him over the pate ’ 

Not long afterwards a fresh scene occuried Another 
A, tool Annesley, a kinsman of Mountnorns, dropped a 
Wenwlnh's stool on the Deput>’s gouty foot Then came a 
dinner at the Lord Chancelloi’s, at which Mount- 
nonis was present The story of the dropping of the stool 
^pni8 was mentioned “Perhaps,” said Mountnorns, “it 
Lorf ^°ne in revenge of that public affiont that the 
Chancellor’s Lqi^ Deputy had done me fornierly But I have a 


brother who would not take such a revenge ” 

Wentworth appealed to the King He received m return 
two letters, the one authorising him to ordei an inquiry into 
jiiiy3x Mountnoriis’s malversations in office, the other in- 
Wentttonh stiucting him to bring him before a court-martial for 
proc«r‘^“ the words spoken at the dinner Both these letteis 
fti^unt- were dated July 31. For some unexplained reason 
norns ^0 action was taken on them for four months, and 


It IS possible that Wentwoith was still hoping for Mountnorris’s 
resignation to cut the knot. In the end of November Mount- 
nonis was summoned to give an account of his official conduct 
before a committee of the Council The Deputy had a further 


* Wentworth to Col<e, May 13* Oct 6, Dec, 16, 16341 March 25, 
April 7, 1635 , the King to Wentwoith, July 31, 1635, Stiqffetd Letter Sy 
i. 244, 304, 34S. 391, 400. 44S. 
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rod in store for him ^ If he was Vice-Treasurei of Ii eland, he 
Dec la officer in the armj, and on December 12 

The court- he was summoned to a Council of Wai in the Castle. 

' On his arrival he found that no one knew what the 
business of the day was to be He took the seat assigned him 
by his lank, near the head of the table At last the Deputy 
anived, and informed the Council that they were called to sit 
as a couit-martial on Mountnoiris The language used at the 
Loid Chancellor’s dinner had broken two of the laws of war 
by which the aimy was governed By one of these it was 
oidered that no man should ‘give any disgi aceful words, or 
commit any act to the disgrace of any person in his army or 
gariison, or any part thereof, upon pam of imprisonment, public 
disarming, and banishment fiom the airay ’ The other ordained 
that no one should ‘ offer any violence, or contemptuously dis 
obey his commander, 01 do any act or speak any words which 
are like to breed any mutiny in the aimy or garrison, or im- 
peach the obeying of the General or piincipal officer’s direc- 
tions, upon pain of death.* On these two grounds Wentworth 

' Wilting on Jan 2, 1636 {TVm^s, vu. 216) Lnud says that “William 
Raylton,” Wentworth’s agent, “came to me and told me that the business 
of the farms weie stiired again, and that the Lord Mountnorns had a hand 
in It I found the King very reserved, yet thus much I discovered, that 
certainly the Lord Mountnorns had made some offer about it And I hear 
from a good hand since I spake with the King, that whereas the King hath 
now but 8,000/ pel annum, he shall then have 20,000/ What truth is in 
this I know not But I am most confident that if the King may gain 
12,000/ a year, you will be very we'l advised before you will bland so much 
in his light, having so many eyes upon both your actions and y'our ends ” 
Later in the same letter, refeiiing to the Com t-martial. Laud says, “I 
pray God this be not interpreted as done by you m revenge for the farms ” 
Writing in answer on Maicli 9 ( Strajffotd Letteis^ 1 517), Wentwoith says, 
“ If any should impute this to be done in revenge of Mountnorns his 
stilling concerning the farms, my answer is full and direct, it was moved 
long before he offered anything in this business , so as in truth the ques- 
tioning of him was the mere impulsive cause to stiain him to that cuuise, 
thereby, it it might have been, to save himself, which I daresay he would 
otherwise have been as far off os anything in the woild " But it does not 
follow that Wentworth’s specially angry feeling in December was not due 
to tlie business of tlie faims. 
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demanded sentence against Mountnoiris He had been himself 
publicly affronted by Mountnorris’s description of the scene 
which followed on Annesley’s insubordination, whilst the woids 
relating to the brother who would not take such a levenge 
were to be regarded as an incitement to that brother to take a 
revenge of a more violent kind than the dropping of a stool 

In vain Mountnoiris, stupified by the unexpected blow, 
denied that the words had been correctly reported, and begged 
1 he sen- that counsel might be allowed to assist him in his 
tt-nce defence Witnesses were produced to prove that the 

w’ords were his, and he was told that it was not the custom of 
a couit-martial to allow the prisoner the benefit of an advocate 
As soon as he was withdrawn, Wentwoith demanded sentence 
m respect of the articles he had cited It is true that he took 
no part in the dehbeiations of tlie couit, and that he remained 
seated in his place bareheaded, as became a suitor for justice 
But he could not divest himself of the commanding aspect 
which seldom failed to secure obedience, of the knit blow and 
flashing eye which announced him as a ruler of men It is no 
w'onder that his enemies spoke of that couit as overawed by 
his piesence Yet it is hardly probable that if Wentwoith had 
left the loom the couit would have decided otheiwise than it did 
Its business was to decide according to the stiict letter of the 
law', and it was undemable that against the letter of the law an 
offence had been committed 

After a shoit deliberation Mountnorris was recalled Sen- 
tence of death was formally pronounced upon him Then 
Sentence. Weiitw'oith addressed him He might, he said, order 
pronounced p^ovost Marshal at once to execute the 

judgment of the couit But, as far as life was concerned, he 
would supplicate his Majesty “ I would lather lose my hand,” 
he added, “ than you should lose your head.” '■ 

* Wentworth to Coke, Dec 14 "Wentworth on the Council of War 
to Coke, Dec 15, iitraffoid LeUtrs^ 1 497, 49S Cromwell to Conway, 
Doc I'j, S P Inland, Rush worth, Trud of St) afford^ 186 Mount- 
norris must have known perfectly well fiom these last words that his life 
voulJ be spaied, and all representation of his agonising expe> talion of 
death whilst in pnson is therefore puie rhetoric. 
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It IS one thing to justify the conduct of the court-martial 
It IS another thing to justify the conduct of Wentwoith The 
Reflections powers entiusted to a commander by martial 

“ law are manifestly intended only to be put m foice 
when necessity lequires The veiy code under which Went- 
worth acted bore woids limiting its employment to cases of 
necessity In the case of Mountnoriis it is evident that at the 
time when the trial was instituted no such necessity existed 
In April theie was undoubtedly some slight danger In the 
excited state of mind in which Mountnoiris and his kinsmen 
were, it was not altogether impossible that some violent act 
might have been attempted Since that time seven months 
had passed away The lash words had been followed by no 
acts of any kind There was no such danger as that against 
which the Ai tides of Wai weic intended to guard Wentwoith 
was guilty of applying to the destiuction of a political opponent 
the meie technical letter of the law 

It IS happily unnecessary to argue that this was the true 
explanation of the case We have it upon Wentworth’s own 
confession More than two years later he acknowledged to 
Mountnoriis himself that all he had wanted was to get nd of 
him ‘ 

So thought Wentwoith m cold blood. It is hardly likely 
that he thought so at the time With his heart filled with scorn 
w'entworth's of i^^^n who had ventured, without character or 
*“count of talents, to pose himself as his rival, every angry 
his conduct ^yoid whicli Mountuoiiis had spoken, every corrupt 
or thoughtless deed which Mountnoriis had done, probably 
branded itself upon his mind, not meiely as an insult to him- 
self, but as evidence ot insuboidination to the King and treason 
to the State Most likely, indeed, when the court was sitting, 

* “ At my Loid Mountnoins’s departure hence he seemed wondiously 
htmbled, as much as Chaucer’s fiiar, that would not for him anything 
should be dead, so I told him I never wished ill to his estate nor person, 
further than to remove him thence, where he was as well a trouble as an 
offence unto me , that being done (howbeil, through his own fault, with 
more prejudice to him than I intended) I could wish Iheie were no moie 
debate betwixt us ” Wentworth to Conway, Jan 6, 1638, SttmJ/ord 
Letteis, II, 144. See too the note to p 1S7. 
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the idea that the charge brought against Mountnonis had been 
affected by lapse of time never presented itself to his mind 
To his fieice offended spirit all time was present, and April was 
as December 

The letter in which Wentworth announced the sentence to 
his fiiend Conway, the son of the late Secietary, was plainly 
Dlc 83 wiitten in the full belief that Mountnoiris ivas the 
'mmedialia* ^ffg^^ssor “ In uiy ow'n secret counsels,” he wiote of 
dttence. his assailant, “ I could to myself never discover those 
rough hands of Esau they so grievously and loudly lay to my 
charge , for I daie say that in all the actions of this nature 
which ever befell me, I shall be found still on the defensive 
part , and if, because I am necessitated to preserve myself 
from contempt and scorn, and to keep and retam with me a 
capacity to serve his Majesty with that honour becoming the 
dignity of that place I heie by his Majesty’s favour exercise, 
therefore I must be taken to be such a rigid Cato the Censor 
as should render me almost inhospitable to humankind , yet 
shall not that persuade me to suffer myself to be trodden upon 
by men indeed of that savage and insolent nature they would 
have me believed to be, oi to deny myself and my own sub- 
sistence so natural a motion as is the defence of a man’s self” * 
It was not in Wentworth’s nature to offer a public defence 
of his conduct To his intimate fiiends he was less reserved 
A few weeks brought him tidings that the English 
Feb 14 ^ Court was up in arms agaiUbt him What he had 
ktte/to * already wntten to Conway, he now wrote moie ex- 
plicitly and defiantly to Captain Puce “Were it 
not,” he complained, “ that such hath evei been my fortune m 
the whole course of my life to have things imputed unto me as 
Complains of w hereof I was not at all guilty, it would have 

wstd of strangest m the world to hear my- 

t lanrickard’b sclf SO bloodily traduced as to be made the author of 
my Lord St Albans’ * death But it is the property 
of malice to draw other men as ugly as itself, and albeit it love 
not tlie person, yet doth it desire he should be like itself, 

’ Wentworth to Conway, Dec 23, Shaffoid Littets^ i 502. 

* Wentwortt heie gives Clanuckaid’s English title 
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but su h loose draughts as these will be but admitted to hang 
in some obscure coiner for the meaner sort of jieople to teed 
upon, will never dare to abide long nearer the light wheie noble 
and skilful eyes will quickly find out their falsehood and impos- 
tuie, not to be originals drawn after the life, but base copies 
slubbered over only for sale, without either truth or beauty, but 
barely as pleased the painter to devise them 

“ Now as that death w'as chaiged unto me as chance-medley 
at least, so I may imagine the sentence of the Council of War 
Explains Mountnoiris will be found against me as wilful 

his conduct murder Suie the billows will go high in this case, 

to Mount- j A 1 , ° ” * 

noms Without 0116 oiop of good Will to Cither his lordship 
or me , for a disaffection to me, not any affection to him, is 
sufficient to move some to proceed to sentence and fault me for 
him, nay, I fear, to condemn me too before ever I be heard , 
and then how is it possible for me to prevent it ? For they ha\e 
given judgment already upon me, and how then wull it acquit 
me to show they have taken the mark amiss, that I had no part 
at all m the sentence, that it was done by all the piime officers 
of that army, assisted by at least fourteen captains, privy coun- 
cillors, and others 

“ Alas > ” continued Wentworth, aftei recounting the pro- 
ceedings of the court, “ all this comes too late Halifax law ' 
Comphins of executed in kind. I am already hanged, 

being tia and now we come to examine and consider of the 
evidence , w'heiefoie I w'lli lay by me this truth 
which fully satisfieth myself, and betake myself to justify the 
justice, reason, and necessity of thatde"iee , howbeit I confess 
Argues that ^ nothing to the weight it carries in itself, 

disciphne yet I must needs say that if men, soldiers or officers, 
maintained luay assumc a liberty to tiaduce then general, to 
endeavour to effect him cheap and vile in the sight of those 
he IS to govern , and all this gratis, without control , how' is it 
possible to govern an army, nay, so much as a company ? If 
theiefore discipline be necessary to contain licentious and 
encourage modest spirits , that, if any are to be subject to this 

' To be hanged first and tried afterwards, like Lydford law in Devoa- 
shire. 
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discipline, then most properly those that are officers and mem- 
Ders of an army are to subject themselves unto it , if any orders 
or rules of an army to be without exception, then those most 
convincing that are not made upon the present occasion to 
serve a turn, but such as have been published and known 
long beforehand, nay the very same individually this army hath 
ever been governed under before I was born , and finally, if 
any judgment and execution thereon to be admitted to be in 
kind, when so much as when the anny is in maich, the troops 
m motion ^ And will any mind do such a violence to its own 
candour and ingenuity as to deny that all or any of these do 
not occur in the case of this gallant fellow?” 

No doubt It w'ould have been hopeless to attempt to con- 
vince Wentworth that if he had not manufactured new laws 
‘ to serve a turn,’ he had given them an application which they 
had never been intended to have Against a chaige of a 
different description he was far more successful “ But,” he 
wTOte, “ I near it is mightily objected that he is a Peei, and a 
capital insolence to pass a sentence of death on him that is 
only triable in these exigents by his peers Tis true, to taint 
Replies to blood, to forfeit his estate, that compli- 

requires , but if any man can show me 
noriisw-te that piivilege ever insisted upon, or at least allowed, 
to any listed as a soldier under the command of his 
Geneial, they say w'ell , else all may be admitted, 
and the sentence stand firm nevertheless , and to speak tiuth, 
if Peeis insist upon such prnileges as subsist not with the 
government of an annv, where the remedies as the mischiefs 
aie sudden, and requiie an instant expedient,* they must 
resolve not to beai arms lather than whole armies be put in 
hazard by legal, and to them impossible, forms to be observed 

“ Then they allege the sentenr e to be too sharp that’s 
nothing against the justice of it , but when tlie execution is 
stayed, where is the sharpness** I think no man held his 

' The best comment on this is in the wonts of the Mtin-gers of the 
Commons — “ The woicls are pretended to be spoken in Apiil, my Lord 
cd StialTord procures the King’s letter in July, and questions it not till 
Decembei , here is no opus est ” Kushwoith, 'Jnal op Shaffod, 202 
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life to be m danger For myself, were I pvt to the chotce 
that he must lose his life, or I my hand, this should 
redeem that , and howbeit it was never in any man’s 
be^rnVd heart to hurt the least nail of his finger, the example 
and terror of it to move men to descend into them 
selves and to avoid such outrages in the future, Was by so much 
the more allowable, nay indeed, commendable and necessar) 
“Thus have I given you my judgment upon the whole 
matter as an indifferent man, as little concerned as any of the 
Comments speculativt theiuselves, and as little to answer for the 
who are* sentence as they, but let them philosophy and censure 
dissatisfied other men wiser, and it may be bettei knowing than 
these flesh flies that he buzzing and blowing upon men of virtue 
to taint their credits and honouis, and render them, if they 
could, as contemptible, as mean as themselves , I say the 
sentence given by the council of war upon Mountnorris was, in 
my poor opinion, just and necessary, his fault, and the persons 
whom It concerned, equally and rightly considered Foi the rest, 
if you be in any point unsatisfied, look upon the sentence, which 
mv agent can show you, and that will abundantly satisfy you ” ' 
Some at least there were who were not satisfied “ Tis held 
by many,” wrote one of Wentworth’s correspondents, “a seven, 
sentence They say, if he had meant any ill, or that 
ill should have come thereof, he would have whi''- 
pered those words in corneis amongst swordsmen, 
not been so great a fool to uttei them at the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s table, a great officer and councillor of the kingdom 
They wonder that the Viscount Moore should be a witness and 
a judge, and, in fine, conclude that it cannot be paralleled m 
any time, that any man for the like words — no enemy in the 
country — so long time after should be adjudged to die ” * 

Mountnoms was stripped of all his offices on the report 
of the Committee of Investigation He did not 
remain moie than three days in j^rison, though he 
from office afteiwards sent back on his refusal to acknow- 

ledge the justice of his sentence. 


Many re 
main dis 
!i iiibfied 


' Wentworth to Pnce, Feb 14, 5 P Ti eland 
^ Garrard to Wentworth, Jan. 25 Sit afford Littet i. 509. 
VOL. VIII O 
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The Vice-Treasurership had long been destined by Went- 
worth to the son of the Lord Chancellor, Sir Adam Loftihs 
Wentworth had actually advised him, in order to make sure of 
the succession, to send over 6,000/ to England, to be distributed 
amongst Cottington, Windebank, and others Either from pure 
loyalty or because, as Laud shrewdly suspected, the secret had 
oozed out, Cottington offered the whole sum to the King 
Charles took the money, and used it in the purchase of lands 
in Scotland, which he was at that time buying as an endow- 
ment for the two Scottish archbishoprics ^ Loftus became 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland 

Although Charles’s decision in the Deputy’s favour silenced 
Wentworth voices of his accusers, Wentworth knew well that 
vm Lng* storm might at any time burst out again, and he 
asked leave to visit England on private business, with 
the hope that he might justify his conduct to the King moie 
fully than it was possible for him to do by letter 

In June 1636, Wentworth was at Charles’s Court With his 

Tune Sovereign on his side, he had enough of lip-seivice 
Wentworth from fiicnds and enemies alike By the King’s diiec- 
at Court appeared befoie the Council to defend his 

conduct in Ireland. 

Wentworth’s defence was a splendid narrative of tnumphs 
achieved. The Church, he said, was lelieved fiom its poverty, 
June"! united in doctrine and discipline with the 

Wentworth’s Church of England The Irish exchequer had been 
■itatement. fj-gm Tuin. When he landed there was a yearly 

deficit of 24,000/ and an enormous debt In a few months 
the debt would be paid, whilst a sum of 40,000/ had been set 
aside to buy up sources of revenue which had been mortgaged, 
and vihich, when recovered, would bring m 9,450/ a year. 
There was an increase of 18,000/ in the revenue, and thus as 
scon as the mortgages were paid off the deficit would be con- 
verted into a surplus Other sources of income might easily be 

' Cottington to Wentworth, Jan 27 , Wentwoitli to Cottinsjton, 
Fen 13, Strafford Lottos, \ 511, 514 Ltiud to Wentwoith, J-in 23, 
Feb 4, Laud's Wot Is, \ni. 229, 240 
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opened, and a considerable saving m the expenditure effected. 
There would soon be a surplus of 60,000/ 

Such an exposition of financial success offered a sore tempta- 
tion to the hungry English coui tiers Wentworth pleaded 
earnestly with the Council to support him in his efforts to save 
the money for the public seivice 

He then proceeded to show that he had not sacrificed the 
interests of the State to those of the Treasury’ The soldiers, 
he said, were well paid and well disciplined Every 

The army , , ^ , , , , 

man who served in the army had passed in review 
under his own eyes When the troops were on the march they 
paid fairly for everj'thing they took, no longer satisfying their 
w'ants by foice, as if they had been in an enemy’s country 
They w'ere now welcome in every place, wheie befoie they w’ere 
an abomination to the inhabitants The King was well served 
at the same time Nevei had an army been so copupletely 
master of Ii eland 

A full treasury and a strong military force may easily be 
compatible with the direst misgovernment Wentworth in- 
^ ^ sisted that he was not liable to this reproach Justice 

Administra- - j <11 v ^ 

tionof was dispensed to all without acceptance of persons , 
justice < knew wheie to seek and to have his 

relief without being afiaid to appeal to his Majesty’s catholic 
justice against the greatest subject , ’ that ‘ the great men ’ vveie 
‘ contented with reason, because they knew not how to help 
themselves, or fill their greedy appetites, wheie otherwise they 
were as sharp set upon their own wills as any people in the 
world’ The Commission of defective titles was doing its 
work, and now that men could call then lands then own without 
fear of question, they were able to devote tliemselves to the 
improvement of their estates The acts of the last Pailiament 
were a boon to the whole people, and ‘ there was a general and 
juneai steadfast belief on that side in the upiightness of 
his Majesty’s justice, the people were satisfied, his 
Majesty by them honoured and blessed, in contemplation rf 
the great and princely benefits and graces they participate of, 
thiough his Majesty’s wisdom and goodness ’ 

Trade flourished no less than agiicultufe Two years before 
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piiates had swarmed in the Irish seas Now the coasts were 
^ ^ guarded, and the pirates were no longei heard of 
Commerce was lapidly on the inciease Manu 
factuies had been encouiaged The best flax seed had been 
impoited trom Holland Workmen had been brought over 
from France and the Netherlands Six or seven looms were 
already set up, and the foundation of a gieat industry m the 
future had been suiely laid 

Wentworth at last turned to the subject which was in the 
minds of all his lieareis. It had been said that in his tieatment 
Wentworth’s offenders he ‘ was a severe and an austere hard- 
conditioned man , rather, indeed, a Basha of Buda 
than the minister of a pious and Christian king ’ 
He earnestly declared that it was not so, that in private life 
no one could chaige him with haishness, and that it was ‘ the 
necessity of his Majesty’s service ’ which had forced him to act 
as he had done 

“And that,” he continued, according to his own report in a 
letter to his friend Wandesfoid, “was the reason, indeed , for 
where I found a Crown, a Chuich, and a people spoiled, I 
could not imagine to ledeem them fiom undei the pressure 
with gracious smiles and gentle looks It would cost warmer 
water than so Tiue it was that where a dominion was once 
gotten and settled, it might be stayed and kept where it was by 
soft and model ate counsels , but where a sovereignty be it 
spoken with leveience — was going down hill, the nature of a 
man did so easily slide into the paths of an uncontrolled 
liberty, as it would not be biought back without stiength, not* 
be forced up the hill again but by vigour and force 

“ And true it was, indeed, I knew no other rule to govern 
by, but by rewaid and punishment , and I must profess that 
where I found a peison well and entirely set for the service of 
my master, I should lay ray hand under his foot, and add to 
his respect and power all I might, and that wheie I found the 
contrary, I should not dandle * him in my arms, or soothe him 
in his untoward humour, but if he came m my reach, so far as 


* ‘ handle, ’ as pnnted . 
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honour and justice would warrant me, I must knock him 
soundly over the knuckles, but no sooner he become a new 
man, apply himself as he ought to the government, but I also 
change my temper, and express myself to him, as unto that 
other, by all good offices I could do him 

“ If this be sharpness, if this be seventy, I desired to be 
better instructed by his Majesty and their lordships, for m 
truth It did not so seem to me however, if I weie once told 
that his Majesty liked not to be thus served, I would leadily 
conform myself, follow the bent and cuirent of my own dis- 
position, which IS to be quiet, not to have debates and disputes 
with any ” 

Wentwoith may have deceived himself as to his own 
character He did not deceive himself in his expectation ot 
The King’s t^e King’s approval “ Here,” he continued, “ his 
approval Majesty interrupted me and said that was no seventy, 
wished me to go on in that way, for if I served him otherwise 
I should not serve him as he expected fiom me 

Wentworth’s defence is not to be passed over lightly It 
IS mere pedantry to meet it with arguments diawn from 
Reflections ^^Q’^stitutional theories entiiely inapplicable to the 
onhisde. case The choice for Ireland in the seventeenth 
century did not lie between absolutism and parlia- 
mentary contiol, but between absolutism and anaichy If 
Wentworth be taken at his worst, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that Ireland would have been better off if his sway 
had been prolonged for twenty years longer than it was Yet 
with every disposition to do justice to his gieat qualities, it is 
undeniable that not only was the system which he favoured 
peculiarly liable to abuse, but that his own anogant and 
masterful temper was still more liable to foster the abuses 
incident to the system Eagei, with an unspanng and almost 
superhuman zeal, for the good of those who were entrusted to 
his chaige, he hardly cared what load he took to reach his 
aims Government in his hands was in the main a rule of 
beneficence Yet not only did he treat with disdain the feel- 

- Wentworth to WandesforJ, July 25, Sttaffoid Lctie?s, 11 13. 
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mgs of individuals and of whole populations, but he thiust 
aside as unworthy of a moment’s consideration the requirement 
that he who lules should be calm and frank as well as bold 
Threats, surpiises, and mtiigues were equally reckoned by him 
amongst legitimate weapons of defence To bully a jury, to 
cajole a Parliament, toVy a man upon a capital charge in order 
to drive him to resign an office, were his ordinary resources of 
goveinment Such a man never did and never could inspire 
confidence. His actions would be regarded as having some 
hidden meaning— some deep plan to be fathomed only by 
himself Men might become iicher, happier, and more pros- 
peious undei him , they weie hardly likely to become better 
The silent diffusion of a sense of moral ordei, the elevation of 
mind by the contemplation ol a Government subjecting force 
Wentworth’s to law, wcre no objects at which Wentworth aimed 
?s°ubhshed Wentworth’s position appeared to be impregnable 
m ireimd Qiice more, indeed, he had pleaded with Chailes for 
an eaildom, as a mark of favoui to sustain him against his 
enemies, and once more he had pleaded m vain * He earned 
back, however, pei mission to proceed with the plantation of 
Connaught As far as Iieland was concerned, the whole 
country was at his feet 1 he very gentlemen of Galway who 
Jiad stood out against him humbled themselves before him, 
and entreated his good offices with the King ^ 

It w\as impossible to separate Iieland from England On 
the one hand, the strength of Wentworth’s goveinment might 
iieiand’s easily become a menace to the English nation. On 
with Eng" hand, even that strength would be under- 

laHd mined by any weakness which might appear in 
Charles’s authority in England. 

* Wentwoith to the King, Aug. 23 Laud to Wentworth, Aug 23, 
Wen.woUh to Laud, Aug 26, iitt afford Lettas, 11 26, 27, 31 

• Notes of ihe Committee for Irish Affairs, July 8, 1636, Gahtay 
Tetition, Feb. 9, 1637, i", F. Irelmd. 
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THE THikD WRIT OF SHIP-MONEY 

To all outward appeal ance Charles’s authority had never been 
strongei than m the summer of 1636 Ship-money was paid 
with leluctance, but reluctance had not yet ripened 
Apparent^^ into defiance The judges, the sheiiffs, and the 
Chafes s'* justices of the peace were the ready instruments of 
position King The bishops, with a large and increas- 

ing number of the cleigy, weie his enthusiastic supporters. 
Everything was on his side, except the people of England 
How the Protestantism of England was alienated has been 
told already. In the summer of 1636 men who cared httle for 
Protestantism were beginning to fear for their pockets The 
additional impositions agreed upon by the Treasury Commis- 
sion m the preceding summer were now levied The 30,000/, 
which as yet flowed into the exchequer from this source were 
far from being the measure of the injury resented In theory 
the King had assigned to himself the right of burdening com- 
merce as he pleased when he levied tonnage and poundage 
without a parliamentary grant. At last the theory had clothed 
Increase of ^^self in a practical increase of the duties, and men 
cusioms ^ho were slow to be moved by Eliot’s assertion of 
the privileges and rights of Parliaments were stirred to anger 
when they found that tliey had to buy their wine or their silk 
at dearer rates than before. Other burdens were added at the 
Fines on de Same time, Country gentlemen were summoned 
populations a Commission of Depopulations, and were 

tined for pulling down cottages on their estates. The notion 
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that the King was the supieme regulator of tiade was finding 
Erection of expression in the erection of new corporations, which, 
corporations Opinion of the Crown lawyers, were 

exempt from the operation of the Monopoly Act, but which 
were allowed to exclude all other peisons from the exercise of 
certain employments The intention may have been good, 
but the way in which it w'as carried into effect did not serve to 
increase the popularity of the Government 

In the midst of this growing feeling of dissatisfaction, the 
third wilt of ship money, the second of those which had been 
Oct 9 sent out to the whole of England, was duly issued on 
wn' of b'hip. 9 i 1636 It was no longer possible to regard 

money ship-money as a temporary burden imposed to meet 
an emergency It was evidently intended to remain as a per- 
manent tax upon tihe nation 

The resistance to the collection of the last levy had been 
rather local than national When the third wi it was issued the de- 
Deficien ^^lency of the collection under the second amounted 
in®ias'i®c^ to 20,544/, of which i2,ooo/, Of moic than half, 
lection owing by the six counties of Noithumbeiland, 

Somerset, Warwick, Oxfoid, Northampton, and Essex ' The 
resistance to the third writ was at once raised in the veiy 
presence of the King himself Men of the highest rank, and 
of the most loyal and devoted chaiacter, saw cleaily that nothing 
Ri«ing op- less than the whole future constitution of England 
position stake Just as Laud’s mnosations had diiven 

the moderate Piotestants into the aims of the Puritans, so did 
the third writ of ship-money diive the moderate constitutional- 
ists into the arms of the partisans of Parliamentary supremacy 
Doubtless the tide of opposition was swelled by many a stream 
stained and coi rupted at its source There were men who, in 
mere gaiety of heait, were leady to plunge England into war , 
and theie were men who, without counting the cost, were ready 
to stir the fire of civil faction Theie weie others who hardly 
knew what they wanted or whither they were going The 
strength of the opposition did not lie here It was to be found 
m the fixed resolution of peer and commoner not to allow the 
* 5 P Dom ctcxxxui 30 
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hereditary rights of Englishmen to be sacrificed They had 
bf'en willing that Pailiaments should remain in abeyance for a 
time They were not willing that they should be cast aside for 
e\er as obstacles m the path of an arbitrary and irresponsible 
Government 

The mouthpiece of this class, so little prone to faction and, 
fiom the very moderation of its sentiments, so dangeious to 
December Henry Danvers, Eail of Danby He was 

Danby’h one of those men who allow the prizes of fortune to 
slip past them In Elizabeth’s reign he had fought 
biavely in the Low Countiies and at sea As a friend and 
follower of Essex he had been placed in high office by him in 
Ireland His elder biothci, Sii Charles Dan\eis, was involved 
in his patron’s treason, and suffered on the scaffold He was 
himself taken into favour by James, made Lord President of 
Munster, and subsequently Goveinoi of the Channel Islands 
He might at one time have been ambassador in Fiance, with 
the prospect of succeeding Falkland as Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, but his health was broken and he shiank from the exer- 
tions of a post which taxed all the resources of Wentworth 
He now stepped foiward from Ins retnement to wain Charles 
of the iisk which he was incurring He told him that, as an 
old seivant of the Ciown, he could no longer refrain from 
representing to him the univeisal discontent of his subjects 
The new levies of money weie repugnant to the fundamental 
laws of England, and to those privileges which their ancestors 
and themselves had till the present time enjoyed It was of 
the manner in which the money w'as laised, not of the amount, 
that they complained He had spoken to no one who was not 
1 eady to shed his blood for his Majesty He entreated him to 
reflect that the only way of giving satisfaction to his subjects 
was to summon Parliament 

When Danby ’s letter was placed m the King’s hands, he 
was chatting with some of his attendants They observed that 
The King changed colour as he read it When he came to 
receives It hg talked up and down the lOom, showing 

hiS displeasure by his gestures ‘ 

Coirer to the Doge, Dec Ttn MSS. 
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Chailes, in tiuth, had gone too far to take Danby’s well- 
meant advice It would doubtless have been easier to come to 
teims with a Pailiament in 1637 than it afterwards was to agree 
with a Pailiament in 1640 , but it w'ould have been harder than 
It had been in 1629 The King would have to consent to some 
limitation of his authoiity in Church and State, to abandon the 
ecclesiastical system which he had caiefully built up, and to 
admit, in some loim 01 other, his responsibility to Parliament 
' Charles hoped to content his people w'lth less than this 
Pie fancied that the inactivity of his fleet in the last summer 
chiiies mam cause of discontent He now gave out 

hiinnks from that better things were to be expected in the coming 

summoning i ® 

T Parha season 1 he sovereignty of the sea was to be asserted 
over the Dutch fishermen Something was to be done 
for the Elector Palatine An active foreign policy, in short, 
was to turn men’s thoughts away from domestic grievances 
Before the end of the year Arundel w'as again m England 
He had felt his failure at Vienna almost as a personal insult 
Hitherto he had been an advocate of peace and of 
Aiundei’s ail alliance with the House of Austria He came 


back a changed man bitteily denouncing the per- 
fidy of Spam, and persistently arguing in favour of a French 
alliance, even if it should lead to open war ^ 

Joyfully did the lords of the Opposition welcome their new 
Charles Chailcs was hourly besieged with cries for war 

urged logo and a Pailiament He had no mind for cither. He 
turned sharply upon Warwick, in whose county of 
Essex the collection of ship-money w'as as backward as might 
Resistance have been expected in a district still under the lash 


of the Forest Court.® In many places the money 
could only be obtained by the distraint and sale of 


rattle , and in one instance a horse which had been sold had 
been carried off by force from its purchaser by its original 


' ^ Correi to the Doge, Dec. A, Yen MSS, 

® Mildmay t> the Council, Dec ii, 16, i" P Dom cccvxxvii 27, 
41 On Jan 20, 1,900/. weie still unpaid m Essex on the second wnt. 
Ihii, cccxliv 50 
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owner Charles blamed Warwick as a supporter of this in- 
subordination of his tenants Warwick’s reply was 
couched in terms far plainei than Danby’s letter had 
ciiied to been His tenants, he said, were old men, and had 
account accustoiiied to the mild goveinment of Queen 

Eluabeth and Kang James They could not bring themselves 
to consent, at the end of their lives, to so notable a piejudice 
to the libeities of the kingdom , noi weie they willing volun- 
tarily to deprive then posterity of those benefits which they had 
themselves inherited from then ancestors as a sacred deposit, 
though they were ready, one and all, to sacrifice life and goods 
foi his Majesty It only the King would join Fiance in a w'ar 
toi the Palatinate, and would maintain his own sovereignty 
o\ ei the sea, Parliament would gladly furnish all the supplies 
he needed 

Such language had not leached the ears of Charles since 
Eliot died in the Towei Warwick, as Charles, well knew, did 
A protest Stand alone The lords who sympathised with 

proposed hjg declaration weie actually drawing up a 

protest echoing the words which he had spoken If this 
protest ever really came into existence, in all probability it 
never reached Charles’s eye He allowed it to be plainly 
understood that he would have nothing to do wnth a Pailia- 
ment To call Parliament was equivalent to an abandonment 
of the ecclesiastical ceremonies, and for that he was not 
prepared ^ 

For anything short of that, howevei, Chailes was now 
prepared Arundel’s vigorous language weighed upon his 
cha.ies pre vain Ofiatc protested against the slur cast 

S?Iisthi8 ambassador upon his master’s good faith 

uepiiLw Charles assured his nephews that he w'as disgusted 
with the treatment which he had received from the House of 
Austria, and was determined to do himself right.“ He was 

> Coner to the Doge, Jan Ven uVSS The protest punted m 
Ru^kwoith, n 359, may perhaps have been that which eventually waa 
drawn up, but it does not quite agree with Cojrer’s account. 

^ Correr to the Doge, Jan, Ven. AISS. 
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specially angry at the news that the King of Hungary had been 
chosen King of the Romans, and that Maximilian of Bavaria 
had been allowed to give an electoral vote A meeting of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee decided that some of the King ■> 
ships should be lent to the young Electoi, to put to sea under 
^ ^ the flag of the Palatine House The Danes and the 

Ships to be Swedes weie to be invited to co-operate actively m 
lent 10 him ^ cause ’ All this Charles fancied he could 

Jin 33 without giving offence to anyone When the 

resolution of the Committee was leferred to the full Council, 
he asked the opinion of the members how the business could 
be best effected without the least danger of breaking with Spam 
i-eb I Aftei much discussion, it was resolved that the ships 
should be lent Meichant vessels lying in the Thames were to 
be pressed to make up the number The news of the King’s 
concession was received with enthusiastic applause at Court 
Noblemen came foiwaid to offei voluntary contributions to 
lighten the expense Loid Craven declared himself ready to give 
as much as 30,000/ It is not likely that those who thus freely 
oiiened their puises expected veiy happy results fiom such an 
enterprise , but, though they knew well that the Palatinate was 
not to be recovered by the capture of a few Spanish cruisers, 
they believed that the conflict, once begun, would not be* 
I'lnited to the sea When once he was engaged even indirectly 
C harles would find it impossible to draw back Ofrate had told 
him that he would not be allowed to make wai under his 
nephew’s cloak, and ever j one but Chailcs himself w'as of 
opinion that Ohate was in the right 

. So, too, thought the Irench Government Richelieu could 
bieah over- coiupiehcnd how Chailes could mean anything 
^iitsjiom but war with Spain The very day on w'hich the 
decision was taken m the Council, a courier arrived 
with fresh overtures from France * Richelieu no longei 

' Beveren to the States-General, Jan ® Boswell’s proposal at the 
Hague, Feb Add MSS 17,677 P fol. 148, 161, 

Correr to the Doge, Feb MSS, Beveren to the StaU*- 

(iirsfal, Feb 2 , Add Mj>S 17,677 O, fol 166, 163 
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demanded the immediate conclusion of a league offensw^^ and 
aeiensne It would be enough for the present if Chailes wou'ld 
agree to an auxiliary treaty, as it was called, by which he was 
to engage to give no help either directly or indirectly to Spam, 
the Emperoi, or Bav'aiia, to allow the levy of 6,000 volun- 
teers for the service of Louis, and to put to sea at least thirty 
armed vessels to guaid the coasts of France and England and 
hinder the transport of money and munitions to Flanders 
On the other hand, Louis was to make no peace without 
Charles’s consent, or even to tieat foi it without assurance ot 
the restitution of the Palatinate, Maximilian "being, however, 
allowed to retain the Electoral title for his lifetime A con- 
feience was to be opened at Hamburg 01 the Hague, at which 
the allies of Fiance were to meet to draw up conditions em- 
bodying these demands If the Empeior lefused to grant 
them, England would then join France in an offensive and 
defensive alliance Besides all this, the Elector was at once to 
be sent to sea at the head of twelve 01 fifteen ships 

Even the league offensive and defensive, distant as it was, 
was explained away so as to suit Chailes’s taste It was to bind 
him to nothing more than a maritime war He was to stop the 
passage of ships between Spam and the Indies and between 
Spain and Flanders Places taken by the French m the Low' 
Countiies w'eie to be deposited in the hands of the Elector 
Palatine, as a pledge for the ultimate restitution of his 
inheritance 

Charles could hardly avoid taking into consideration a pro- 
posal so studiously moderate , but he resolved to make sure 
Charles de. of his position at liomc bcfoie he entered into any 
the engagement abroad His nght to levy ship-money 
jidgesibout was now denied, not by isolated persons, nor even 
sup money isolated groups of persons, but by the leaders 
of tlie nobility, by councillois of state, by men of weight and 
influence in the country. At least the substance of the pro- 
testation drawn up can hardly have failed to come to his 
knowledge, and he must have heard that an intention 
existed of bringing the question to an issue in the Courts ot 
Westminster in such a manner that it would be impossible to 
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dispose of the complaint as summarily as Chambers had b'^en 
dismissed by Berkeley a few months before 

Once more therefore Charles proceeded to state his case 
to the judges “ Taking into our princely consideration,” he 
wrote, “that the honoui and safety of this our 
The Kiri’s realm of England, the preservation of which is only 
entrusted to oui care, was and is now more nearly 
concerned than in late former times, as well by divers counsels 
and attempts to take from us the dominion of the seas, of 
which we aie sole lord and rightful owner and proprietor, and 
the loss whereof w'ould be of greatest danger and peiil to this 
kingdom and other our dominions, — as many othei w’ays , We, 
foi the avoiding of these and the like dangeis, w’ell w’eighing 
with ourselves that w’here the good and safety of the kingdom 
in general is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, 
there the charge and defence ought to be borne by all the 
realm m general, did foi preventing so public a mischief 
resolve WTth ouiselves to have a Royal navy provided that 
might be of foice and powei, with Almighty God’s blessing 
and assistance, to protect and defend this our realm and our 
subjects therein fiom all such penis and dangers , and for that 
purpose we issued foith writs, commanding theieby all our said 
subjects to provide such a numbei of ships well furnished as 
might serve for this oui loyal purpose, and which might be 
done with the gieatest equality that could be In performance 
whereof, though generally throughout all the counties of this 
our realm we have found in our subjects great cheeifulne^'s and 
alacrity, which we graciously interpret as a testimony as well 
of their dutiful affections to us and to our service as of the 
respect they have to the public, which w'ell becometh every 
good subject — 

“ Nevertheless, finding that some few, haply out of ignor- 
ance what the laws and customs of this our realm are, or out 
of a desire to be eased and freed in their particulars, how 
general soever the chaige ought to be, have not yet paid and 
contributed the several rates and assessments that were set 
upon them ; and foreseeing, in oui princely wisdom, that from 
hence diveis suits and actions are not unlikely to be com- 
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menced and prosecuted in our several courts at Westminster j 
We, desiious to avoid such inconveniences, and out of our 
princely love and affection to all our people, being willing to 
prevent such errors as any of our loving subjects may happen 
to run into, have thought fit in a case of this natuie to advise 
with you our judges, who we doubt not are all well studied 
andinfonned m the nghts of our sovereignty , and because the 
trials m our seveial couits by the foimality of pleadings will 
require a long protraction, we have thought expedient by this 
our letter, directed to you all, to require your judgments in the 
case as it is set down in the enclosed paper, which will not 
only gam time, but also be of more authority to oveirule any 
piejudicate opinions of others in the point ” 

Such a lettei speaks for itself Objectionable as was the 
piactice of consulting the judges as legal advisers of the 
Natuie of Crown, it was sanctioned by too long a course 
this letter, Qf precedents to make it likely that it would be 
lightly abandoned Hitherto, however, whenever the Crown 
had asked the opinion of the judges, it had asked that opinion 
at least ostensibly to enable it to shape its course accoiding to 
the law. Charles now openly asked them to promulgate that 
opinion which he had received from them a year befoie, not 
to enlighten himself, but to hinder his subjects from arguing 
the disputed question in Westminster Hall No doubt, 
as Finch, who was again entrusted with the work of persua- 
sion, afterwards declared, they all knew that their opinion 
could have no binding force till it had been argued be- 
fore them by counsel , but neither can there be any doubt 
that the King wished it to he accepted by his subjects as 
binding 

The case laid before the judges was as follows — “ When 
the good and safety of the kingdom in general is concerned, 
The King’s s^^d the whole kingdom is in danger , — Whether 
may not the King by wnt under the Gieat Seal 
command all the subjects of this kingdom, at their chaige, to 
provide and furnish such number of ships with men, victuals, 
and munition, and for such time as he shall think fit, for the 
defence and safeguard of the kingdom from such danger and 
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peril, and by law compel the doing thereof in case of refusal 
or refractoriness ’ 

“ And whether in such case is not the King the sole judge, 
both of the danger, and when and how the same is to be pre- 
vented and avoided ? ” 

Aitei five days’ deliberation, all the twelve judges returned 
an answer m the affiimative to both these questions Croke and 
^ Hutton had only signed because they weie informed 
Ans^verof that it was the piactice that the minority should be 
the judges bound by the opinion of the majority, and Bramston, 
if we may trust the tiadition of his family, would have pre- 
fen ed to insert woids limiting the obligation of furnishing 
ships to the time of necessity only. But the objection was 
overruled, and a week afteiwaids the opinion was read publicly 
Feb 14 in the Star Chamber by the Lord Keeper as ‘ the 
publicly*’^” unifoim resolution of all the judges’ opinions with 
read One voice ’ Oideis were given that it should be 
entered in the Star Chamber, m Chancciy, in the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequei, and that it should be 
published by the judges at the assizes Coventry, indeed, 
added that it was not the King’s intention to prohibit his 
subjects from bunging actions if they chose to do so, but he 
plainly hinted his belief that any lawyer would be very foolish 
who took up so despeiate a cause m defiance of the fathers of 
the law ' 

The judges had been fanly launched upon the tide of 
political conflict The question which they had been asked to 
Position of decide was not one to be settled by mere reference 
the judges to Statute and pi ccedent The sovereignty of Eng- 
land was involved in it , and it was hardly to be expected that 
more than a small minority of the judges, dependent as their 
seats weie upon the good pleasuie of the Ciown, would be 
quick-sighted to detect the weakness in Charles’s case 

Out of the atmosphere of Westminster Plall, however, the 
solution arrived at by the judges seemed stiange indeed To 

* 1 he King to the Judges, Feb 2 Answer of the Judges, Feb 7, 
S P Dorn cccxlvi II, 14 Autobiogiaphy of Sir T Biamsio>\b '6 
Rushwoith, 11 352 ) 
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men with their eyes open it was perfectly clear that Charles’s 
claim had nothing in common with the demands which the 
Plantagenet kings had put forward in their houis of peril 
Even if It had been conceded, as we at least may fairly concede, 
that the King had judged rightly that the growth of the mari- 
time forces of France and the Netherlands constituted a perma- 
nent danger to England, which needed to be met by a permanent 
defence, the men of that day might fairly argue that it was all 
the more necessary that Charles should take the nation into 
his counsel Their common sense told them that it was no 
question whether the King or the Parliament was the best 
judge of danger It was a question whether Parliaments 
should cease to exist m England ^ The desiie to go back to 
the old state of things seized upon the minds of Engli<5hmen. 
Unhappily, under Charles’s mismanagement, the old days, 
when Crowm and Parliament could work harmoniously together, 
had passed away, at least for a time 

It could not be long before the bitter feeling thus aroused 
w'ould make itself plainly felt For the present, however, the 
opinion of the judges had its weight Rapidly and surely the 
collection of ship-money proceeded® On February i8 the 
March ^^olc sum gatheied in upon the new wiit was 
54,000/, on March 4 it was 68,500/, and the amount 
had risen to 89,000/ by the end of the month ® 

* The language, inconect as it is, in which the Venetian Ambassador 
described the opinion of the judges is significant of the sense m which it 
was taken by his informants They declared, he says ‘che il Rfe per 
difesa del regno et per altii simili gravi uigenze, per il bene del medesimo 
habbia libeia faccolti d’lmponer taglie et aggravie a sudditi a vogha sua, 
senza haverne mai a rendei conto al Pailamento del bisogno che in qual- 
stvoglia tempo possa astiingerlo a tal deliberatione, dovendo esser giudice 
lui solo et la sua sola conscienza, non obligato i lender conto ne dei pro- 
prii dissegni ne degl’ interessi dello st-ito, a cbi si sia de’ suoi vassalh ’ 
'Hie consequence, he goes on to say, will be ‘a sradicare in un colpo per 
sempre la radunanza de Parlamento et a render il Ri in tutto e per tutto 
mdependente e sovrano ’ Correr to the Doge, Feb. Vt.n MS S' 

* Correr to the Doge, March Ven MSS 

* Accounts of Ship-money, Feb 18, March 4, 31, i" Dom. cccidvii. 
43, cccxlix 31, cccli 56, 

VOL VIII P 
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On February 17, three days after the Lord Keeper’s 
announcement of the opinion of the judges, the tieaty proposed 
Feb 17 France, collected in some minor particulars, was 
The treaty finally accepted by the King ‘ On the 20th it was 
accepted France No one at the English Court 

entertained a doubt that the French alliance was se- 
the^'rench* powers weie sent to Leicester to conclude 

^iianw IS everything by Maich The moment the news should 

' reach England that the treaty had been signed pre- 

parations \veie to be made for sending the Elector to sea He 
was to sail on Apiil 15 with fifteen ships of war, carrying an 
Admiial’s commission from the King of France Money was 
expected to pour in from the rich lords and commoners who 
were anxious to support the enterprise ® 

Never to the inexperienced had Charles’s affairs appeared 
m a more piosperous condition Opposition at home seemed to 
have been silenced by the declaration of the judges Abroad 
the King seemed to be on the eve of obtaining that which 
he had long sought m vain— the pledge of a great power to 
obtain for him the Palatinate, the sole object of his aim upon 
the Continent, in return for a merely maritime assistance. 
All this, too, was to be his without any necessity of recurring 
to Parliament 

Those who applauded Charles’s resolution knew well that 
he was embarking on a course entailing larger responsibilities 
than he imagined, and that a war once begun indiiectly could 
not be circumscribed at his bidding If their heaits were a 
little in the Palatinate, they were much more in England On 
the despatches which went forth to Leicester they saw written 
in invisible characters the supremacy of Parliament, the re- 
organisation of the Church, and the humiliation of Laud 

Laud himself was distracted between hope and fear , but it 
was hope that predominated lake his master, he believed in 
the possibility of limiting the war “ God speed what must go 

* Treaties, Feb 14, .S T’ Fiance 

* Beveren to the States-General, Add MSS. 17,677 P, fol 

176. 
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on ” he wrote to Wentworth “ But, God be thanked, in ah this 
Feb II troublesome business God hath exceedingly blessed 
^the* Majesty For this term, the judges have all de- 

poMtion dared under their hands, unanimously, that if the 
kingdom be in danger, the King may call for, and ought to 
have, supply for ship-money through the kingdom, and that 
the King is sole judge when the kingdom is in this danger 
So that now the King — if he be put to it — may anger his 
enemies at sea, and I hope no man shall persuade him to 
undertake land forces out of the kingdom I did fear ever)’- 
thing till this point was gained Now, by God’s blessing, all 
may go well, though it should be war ” ^ 

There was one man amongst Charles’s subjects w'ho at the 
same time foresaw his danger and desired to avert it '1 hat 
Feb as tnan was Wentworth, and to him Charles applied for 

Tpp'iiM to ^^vice It was the first time, as far as we know, 

Wentworth that the Lord Deputy’s opinion had ever been asked 
on the larger issues of policy Wentworth knew too well the 
arduous nature of the difficulties which had still to be over- 
come at home before Charles could hope to gather round hipa 
a submissive Parliament, to look with anything but the deepest 
distrust upon the merest shadow of warlike action To the 
fortunes of the Palatinate he was utterly indifferent A rich 
and prosperous England under his master’s sceptre was the 
ideal for which he strove, and all other considerations were 
but as dust in the balance 

“ I must confess,” he wrote in reply, “ the services and 
interests of your Majesty are laid so near and close to my 
heart as it affects me very much to hear the peace and pros- 
March 31 affairs at home disquieted by entering 

Wentworth’s again into action upon any foreign hopes or en- 
Ktognot*** gagements abroad, until the Crown were discharged 
prepared for debts, the coffcrs filled, and your Majesty’s profits 
and sovereignties set upon their nght foot throughout 
your three kingdoms And in truth, this foundation well and 
surely laid, what, under the goodness of Almighty God, could be 

> Laud to Went in orth, Feb 11, Works, vu 315. 
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able to shake this monarchy or stay the wheel of your Majesty’s 
triumph ? ” 

It was ‘ an acknowledged tiuth,’ he proceeded to say, ‘ that 
kings and common paients ought, next to themsehes, pi inci- 
Toiook at to intend the weal and security of their people 

home first fQj. ^vhom they aie . answ'erable to the world in 
point of honour and to Almighty God in case of conscience ' 
The proposed war w'ould certainly bung with it a great chaige, 
and would inteiiupt that stieam of commerce of which England 
as a neutral State w^as leaping the benefits It might fairly be 
asked w hether the King was bound m justice and honoui to 
lestoie his nephew at all The misfortunes of that family had 
not been due to any advice given to it fiom England Even 
if any such duty existed, it was doubtful whether France were 
either able or willing to give effectual help It was also to be 
doubted whether the meie assistance of an English fleet w'ould 
be sufficient to induce Fiance to fulfil all the pi onuses she 
might make , and even if this w'ere taken for gi anted, it must 
be remembered that a fleet sent to sea was subject to casualties, 
and that it was useless to send it out without being ready to 
reinforce it, or even to provide a second fleet if the first were 
destroyed 

Here, then, came the piactical question which Charles had 
so unaccountably overlooked If the fleet needed reinforce- 
ment, what was to be done? Were the subjects 
fli.et'robe* to be asked to pay two levies of ship-money in the 
remfoixed. year? If not, what remained but to summon 

Parliament ? 

Fuither, it is cleai that Wentworth wished the King to have 
the acknowledged light of levying money to support an aimy, 
An army ^*5 well as money to support a navy Thus only would 
ntte^cary defend England by keeping his ad- 

vcisaries emploj ed abioad “ It is plain indeed,” he continued, 
“that the opinion delivered by the judges, declanng the lawful- 
ness of tlie assignment foi the shipping, is the greatest service 
that profession hath done the Crown in my time. But, unless 
his Majesty hath the like power declaied to raise a land army 
upon the same exigent of State, the Crown seems to me to stand 
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but upon one leg at home, to be considerable but by halves to 
foreign pnnces abroad Yet even this, methmks, convinces a 
power for the sovereign to raise payments for land forces, and 
consequently submits to his wusdom and ordinance the trans- 
portng of the money or men into foreign states, so to carry by 
wuy of prevention the fire from ourselves into the dwellings of 
our enemies — an act which it seems Edward III and Heniy V 
full well understood — and if by degrees Scotland and Ii eland 
be drawn to contribute their pioportions to these levies for the 
public, omaa tuht punctum 

' “Seeing then that this piece well fortified, for ever vindi- 
cates the Royalty at home from under the conditions and 
restraints of subjects, renders us also abroad even to the 
greatest kings the most considerable monarchy in Christendom , 
seeing again, this is a business to be attempted and won from 
the subject m time of peace only, and the people fir&t accus- 
tomed to those levies, when they may be called upon, as by 
way of prevention for our futuie safety, and keep his Majesty 
thereby also moderator of the peace of Christendom, rather 
than upon the bleeding evil of an instant and active war , I 
beseech you what piety of alliances is there that should divert 
a great and wise king forth of a path which leads so mamfestlj', 
so directly, to the establishing his own throne and the secure 
and independent seating of himself and posterity in wealth, 
strength, and glory, far above any their progenitors, venly in 
such a condition as there were no more hereafter to be wished 
them in this world but that they would be very exact in their 
care for the just and moderate government of their people, 
which might minister back to them again the plenties and 
comforts of life j that they would be most searching and severe 
m punishing the oppressions and wrongs of their subjects, as 
well in the case of the public magistrate as of private persons, 
and lastly to be utterly resolved to exerase this power only for 
public and necessary uses ; to spare them as much and often 
as were possible, and that they nevei be wantonly vitiated or 
misapplied to any private pleasure or peison whatsoever This 
being indeed the very only means to pieserve, as may be said, 
the chastity of these levies, and to recommend their beauty so 
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far lorth to the subject, as being thus disposed, it is to be justly 
hoped they will never grudge the parting with their monies ” ' 

It IS unnecessary to follow Wentworth into the details of 
his recommendations Never was any State paper written m 
which the object and the means by which it was to 
recorameu * be gamed stand more clearly before the reader It 
dations needs no interpreter to explain its meaning It is 
the old, old story of a beneficent despotism, of the monarch 
who IS to cast all personal affections, all dynastic entanglements 
aside in order that he may establish a power which he may use 
for his people’s good It was no new thought which had won 
Its way into Wentworth’s mind Once he had looked for his 
ideal of government to the authoiity of the Crown exercised in 
such a way as to deserve the approbation of the House of 
Commons In his hatred of the anaichy and disorder whifili 
was proceeding from an incapable minister, he had leaned more 
upon the voice of the House of Commons than under other 
circumstances he would have been inclined to do Then had 
come a rude awakening The House of Commons put forth 
Its hand to giasp the sovereignty of the State, and became m 
Its turn, as it might well seem to him, the fountain of anarchy 
and disorder He chose his side He stood for the King, to 
bring Older out of disorder, discipline out of anarchy Still 
there was to be answering acceptance by the governed, no longer 
indeed fiom the old political classes, but from ‘ the new soc lal 
stiata’ beneath them, speaking their inarticulate thanks not 
in paihamentary oratory, but in heartfelt prayeis by humble 
cottage hearths Every year that he had passed in Ireland had 
bianded this ideal of goveinment more deeply on his mind 
It could not be that the medicine which had cured, or seemed 
to cure, so many ills on one side ot Si George’s Channel, should 
fail of Its efficacy on the other. 

There have been nations in such a stage of political de- 
velopment that Wentworth’s advice would have been, if not 
the highest policy, at least the highest possible policy It is 
not likely that, with his feehng of dislike towards France, there 

' Wentworth to the King, March 31, inclosing Considerations, &c., 
Sirafjoid Letters ^ u 59 
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was m Wentworth any conscious imitation of Richelieu , but 
„ there may well have been an unconscious tendency 

Comparison ^ ^ 

wlnworth Same means at the ends at which 

and Riche- Richelieu was aiming England may well be proud 
““ of possessing in Wentworth a noblei, if a less prac- 

tical statesman than Richelieu, of the type to which the 
great Cardinal belonged He was more solicitous for the in- 
ternal welfare of his country than Richelieu was, less solicitous 
foi Its external greatness The piosperity of the poor, of the 
weak, of all who had none to help them, held a larger place 
in his imagination On the other hand, as far as the foreign 
relations of the country were concerned, he stands on a lower 
level than Richelieu Anticipating the policy of the reign of 
Charles II and of the eighteenth century, he thought of making 
England materially prosperous, without care for the moial and 
spiritual interests of Europe as a whole His foreign policy, 
like that of Chatham, was distinctly English , whilst that of 
Richelieu aimed at servmg France by entenng into combina- 
tion with the interests of the most developed of European states 
Whatever may be thought of Wentworth’s policy, Eng- 
land ma> be proud to remember that she needed not the 
terrible surgery to which he would have subjected her In 
I'lance, to vindicate the throne ‘from undei the conditions 
and restiaints of subjects ’ was to cast off the tyranny of a self- 
seeking nobility entirely devoid of public spirit and aiming 
solely at eniichmg themselves at the public expense It would 
be to close our eyes to the history of the parliaments of the 
eaily part of the eighteenth century to asseit that no dangei of 
the kind awaited England , but the dangei was as nothing to 
tlie danger which awaited England from Wentworth’s success 
If the gieat dramatist who had told forth the historical concep- 
tions of the Elizabethan age had held up to admiration, m 
Henry V , a king who could live fiee from the conditions and 
restiaints of subjects, he had acknowledged that the imposi- 
tion of those conditions and restiaints upon Richard II. was 
the last sad necessity of evil rule He could recount the scenes 
of the life of John without according even a passing glance to 
the barons of Runnimede Though he felt no attraction to the 
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great Earl Simon, or the greater Edward I , and though, m 
telling of the Parliament which called Richard II to account, 
he dwelt upon its janglmgs and its injustice, he could yet 
acknowledge its action to be a necessity Yet though to the 
student of Shakspeie there is nothing slartlmg in Wentworth’s 
rebance on the nobleness of kingship rather than on the popular 
will, It was none the less a mighty revolution which Wentworth 
was imagining That \\hich for Shakspere was the result of the 
combined force of ability and charactei in the lulei, was placed 
by Wentwoith above those conditions. The armed soldiers 
and tire armed fleet which he was anxious to gather for the 
defence of the throne would fight for a bad goveinoi as well as 
for a good one , would arm the King against treason and con- 
spiracy, but would also aim him against the natuial conse- 
quences of his own eiiors and crimes Shakspeie had seen 
what Wentwoith could not see, that it was better that a govern- 
ment should be levelled in the dust than that it should cease 
to be answerable foi its faults From the midst of the glones 
of the Elizabethan age he had proclaimed that principle of the 
responsibility of the Government by which the English people 
had been truly great, that principle which is deeply rooted m 
the highest needs of the human race itself To this principle 
Wentworth had become a traitor — an honourable, high-minded 
traitor it may be— but a traitor still If Chailes had been far 
greater and nobler than he was, if his will had been the true 
measure of justice for his generation, nothing short of the as- 
surance of the utter incapacity of the political classes of England 
for taking part in government at all could have justified Went- 
worth in choosing to rest the powers of government upon the 
unchecked will of the sovereign 

Clear perception of all the conditions of action was there- 
fore wanting to Wentworth He could see nothing in Puritan- 
ism but the dry unimaginative contentiousness of a Prynne ; 
nothing in the political opposition but the greedy biamless 
agitation of a Holland Above all, he could not see how 
utterly unsuitable Charles was to become the corner-stone of 
the policy which he contemplated With what eais would 
Cha,iles hear that Wentworth had recommended him to post- 
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pone, if not entirely to sacrifice, those claims of his sister and 
her family which had been so near to his heait ever since he 
came to the throne? With what ears would he hear that 
Wentworth, m his long exposition of the objects to be amied at 
by means of ship-money, had absolutely forgotten, till twenty days 
after his letter was written, even to mention that scheme for 
obtaining fiom the Dutch the payment for the fishing licences 
which he himself looked to as an acknowledgment of his 
daim to the sovereignty of the seas?* Wentworth’s political 
aims would have been equally worthy of condemnation, and 
would have been far more dangerous, if a luler with a spmt as 
lofty as his own had been upon the throne of England As it 
vv as he might as well have been engaged in spinning ropes out 
of the sand of the sea as in building up a potent and absolute 
monarchy of which the sceptie was to be held in the hands of 
Charles, It needed not Wentworth’s voice to rebuke Charles’s 
The French Auctuatiou between peace and war Alieady that 
fcrfed to*^' Crumbling away by its own inherent rot- 

ruVure con tenness No sooner had the treaty reached France 
sideration Fiench began to raise objections to the 

alteiations which Charles had made m it In vain Charles 
ui ged haste, that his nephew’s fleet might put to sea He was told 
that, though Louis was himself ready to accept the treaty, he 
could not latify it till it had been referred to the consideration 
of the allies who were shortly to meet in conference at Hamburg 
Another summer would thus be lost, an object which it is 
probable enough that the French, despainng of any leal aid 
from Charles, had in view from the very commencement of the 
negotiations ® 

In vain Charles, being disappointed of help from France, 
had attempted to fall back upon Spam, and had sent Windebank 
to propose to Onate one more secret treaty for the Palatinate. 
Ofiate replied by asking what Charles intended to do against 
France and the Dutch Then came a renewal of the old dis- 
pute, whether Spain was to begin the fiiendship by restoring 

’ Wentworth to the ICing, Apnl 19, Sbaffbtd Leiteis, n 64 

* Leicester to Coke, Maich 29 , Coke to Leicester, May 6 , Leicestei 
to Coke, June 6, I3, ^ P, France, 
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the Palatinate, or England by making war against the Dutch* 
Onate kept up the discussion, but he wrote home that it was 
of no importance whatever Charles, he said, as had been so 
often said before, was too weak to make war unless he would 
consent to summon Pailiament and to accept it as his master 
— a thing which both he and his ministers were afiaid of "rhe 
Spanish Government, like the French, saw clearly that all that 
was to be done with Charles was to keep him amused Riche- 
lieu and Olivares were well aware that, however much he might 
talk, he would nei er act ' 

Charles’s dealings with the Dutch weie of a piece with his 
deahngs with France and Spam Early in the year, Wmde- 
lanuary instructed to Write to Boswell at the 

Wmdebanks Hague, Suggesting the probability that, if instead of 
th^’DiITch'’ negotiating with the State authoiities, he should enter 
ij'.hermen communication with the fisheimen themselves, 

they would all of them cheeifully and unanimously accept his 
Majesty’s gracious offer of licences, and most willingly come 
under his protection Boswell was to reinforce this reason- 
ing by a judicious use of money, iii gratuities and rewards 
to those that were ‘ most powerful and likely to make the 
gieatest opposition among them ’ ® Boswell lepoited that 
the fishermen were not aveise to the proposal, but that they 
wished to know how the King of England’s licences were to 
protect them against the cruiseis of the Cardinal Infant If 
the Government at Brussels would acknowledge their sufficiency, 
the offer would be woith thinking of The next best thing 
would be to induce the Cardinal Infant to support the King’s 
licences with passports of his own, if it were only for the pre- 
sent season It was unreasonable to ask them to depend 
pierely on the protection of the English fleet If Boswell 
•would settle the matter for them, they would gladly place 

’ Message by Wmdebank to Ohate, April , Philip IV to Ohate, 
May ^ , OSate’s answer to Windeliank, May Answei of tlie 

Mtiy ^3 ^3 

Kms, . omi 10 Ph.l,p IV . ms 252., 

2575 

i Wiidebank to BosM'ell, Jan (»), S P Hollattd. 
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1,000/ at his disposal * After some further haggling, the sum 
was raised to 2,000/ With Chailes’s full approval the money 
was forwarded to Gerbier at Brussels, to use as he thought best 
m gaining over the Spanish authorities 

Gerbier was an adept at such intrigues He bnbed the 
mistress of the Cardinal Infant He made pressing instances 
with the brother of the leading minister, President 
Negotiations De Roose He was successful even beyond his 
at lui^ea g^pectations The Cardinal Infant was won to 
promise the passports which Gerbier had been instructed to 
demand Then in the moment of triumph the cup was dashed 
from his lips The old Marquis of Fuentes, who was the King 
of Spain’s admiral in those seas, protested that he would pay 
no attention to any passports which did not come direct from 
Madrid If the Cardinal Infant were to go down on his knees 
to him on behalf of the Dutch fishermen, he would not spare 
a single hernng-boat He repudiated the authority of the 
Brussels Government to send him such orders on such a 
subject “ 

If this easy and pre-arranged triumph was not to be gained, 
It was hard to say what was to be done with the great ship- 
Northum- A^et of which Northumberland once more 

^wknd's took the command Charles could not possibly 
know for some months to come whether he was to 
be at war or not, and there weie no signs that either a French 
or a Spanish navy was inclined to test his pretensions in the 
Channel It was not till the beginning of June that Northum- 
berland joined the fleet After convoying the Elector Palatine 
and Prince Rupert to Holland, he sailed down the Channel, to 
meet with nothing but a few pooi fishermen between Dover and 
the Land’s End He himself felt bitteily the contrast between 
promise and perfoimance. “No man,” he wrote, “was ever 

* Boswell to Windebank, Feb 28, 5 " P Holland 
» Windebank to Boswell, March 27 ; Boswell to Gerbier, Apnl 24 ; 
Boswell to Windebank, May 13, May 21 , Windebank to Boswell, 
'June 15, 6". Z’ Holland. Gerbier to Windebank, Apnl 22, 29 , Gerbier 
to Boswell, May 9 » S, P, Flanders 
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more desirous of a change than I am to be quit of my being in a 
condition where I see I can neither do service nor gam credit ” * 

It would be well for Noithumberland if he did not actually 
lose credit by his employment When it was known that no 
passports would be granted atBiussels, Northumber- 
^ttemptto land was ordered to make an attempt to induce the 
fdhingTi- Dutch fibheimen to take the licences without them 
cences ^ meichant ship, lest the King’s flag 

should be exposed to the disgrace of a refusal, as Charles, in 
the uncertain state of his relations with the continental powers, 
w as unwilling to employ force ® Captain Fielding was accord- 
ingly despatched to the fishing boats, to offer them the King’s 
protection against the Dunkirk pnvateeis if they would only 
consent to take the licences 

Fielding carried out his orders. He found six or seven 
hundred boats busy with the fishery off Buchan Ness He 
July 18. guarded by tw'enty-three 

ThciiLences men of War of their own country The Dutch 
remsed admiral absolutely lefused to allow him even to speak 
to a single fisheiman ^ 

The story of course got abroad. Windebank at once sent 
ordeis to the fleet to explain it away By the King’s special 
ihestor to diiected Noithumberland to give out 

that Fielding had not been sent to offer licences at 
all He was to say that the purpose of his mission 
had been to give notice to the fisheimen ‘of the foices 
piepared by the Dunkiikers to mteicept them in their return, 
and to offer them his Majesty’s protection, but no licences , ’ 
the story ‘ of the licences being to be cried down, and the 
other to be avowed and reported through the whole fleet 
“To which purpose,” continued Windebank, “your lordship 
IS to instruct Captain Fielding, whom his Majesty understands 
to have been too free in spreading the foimer report, and there- 
fore he is to be admonished to be more reserved hereafter in 

‘ Northumberland to Roe, Atig 6 ^ S P Dom ccclxv 28 

® Windebank to Northumberland, July 3, 6, tbtd, ccclxiu 21, 41. 

• Fie.ding to Windebank, July 24, Jf. P. Dom ccclxiv. 45. 
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such great services, and m the meantime to make repaiation by 
divulging this, and suppressing the former ” ^ 

This, then, was the king who was to free the English 
monarchy from the conditions and restraints of subjects. 
Appearances Outwardly all might yet seem to be well with him. 
ofbucccss, « yeais,” to use the words of that patient and 
diligent investigator whose labours have done so much to 
facilitate the task of the historian,® “ had elapsed since a Par- 
liament had been called together, and there seemed no reason 
to suppose that any person of the then present generation 
vould ever hear ‘that noise,’ to use the language of Arch- 
bishop Laud, again The King was in the prime of life, in 
excellent health, devoted to active exercise in the open air, 
happy in his domestic lelations, attentive to business, and as 
attached to the new thorough piinciples of government as even 
Laud or Wentwoith, or the most devoted of their adheients 
Time and chance, of couise, happen to all men, but so far as 
the King was conceined, theie seemed no probability of any 
change for many years to come The Queen’s accouchement 
had added a fifth to the arrows in the royal quiver Two sons 
and three daughteis® set at defiance all ordinary chances m 
refeience to the succession, and the likelihood seemed to be 
that long ere the father ivas called away, the eldest son, then m 
his seventh year, would be out of tutelage, and that, on his 
father’s death, he would be fully competent to ascend the 
throne, and carry on the government according to what v ould 
then be regarded as the settled principles of the English 
constitution 

’ “ The new mode of government was of that kind which is 
Nature of Simplest in the w'orld It was the English consti- 

the govero- tution With that which IS supposed to give il its life 
and vigour— the Pailiament — struck out The Coun- 
cil took Its place, and, with something like a show of following 

1 Wmdebank to Fogg, Aug lo , Windebank to Norlhumberland, 
Aug. lo, ibid, ccclw SI, 53 

^ Bruce, CaUndar of Domestic State Papers, 1636-7 Preface, 1 

» Chailes, May 29, 1630, Mary, Nov. 4, 1631 , James, Oct. 13, 
1633 j Lhzabeth, Jan. aS, 1635 , Anne, March 17, 1637 
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former precedents, the Council really regulated all things 
according to its own notions of light and wrong In cases of 
importance, or cases in which the question at issue affected the 
interests of the State, the King was always ready to give their 
sittings and determinations the sanction of his presence and 
authority, and he was no silent member of what was then 
the only public deliberative body in matteis of government On 
the contrary, he held and controlled its decisions with a lofty 
regal peremptoriness which rebuked all doubt and negatived 
the possibility of opposition 

“ There is in this respect a very great difference between 
the Charles of the first few years of his reign and the Charles 
Charles and of 1 63 7 Under Buckingham, the favourite was 
his ministers everything, he governed alone , the King scarcely 
intermeddled with business, was seldom heard of in such 
matters, and still more seldom seen ' Since Buckingham’s 
death. King Charles had become well versed m business, was 
informed of whatever was going on, attended meetings even of 
committees, directed their decisions, and when not present, 
was consulted in all important matters The Government was 
thus really and truly his, not by a complimentary official 
figment, but by actual interference with its management and 
direction ” 

That government was now, to all appearance, at its height 
of power The declaration of the judges seemed to have 
given Charles for ever the legal possession of resources which 
placed him above all necessity of submitting his will to 
restraint In reality that declaration was the signal of his 
decline It flashed in the faces of his subjects the truth 
which in their enduring loyalty they had been slow to learn — 
the truth that their property, their rights and liberties had 
passed into the keeping of a single man That man was not 
indeed uninfluenced by nobler aims He wished his people 
to be happy and peaceful, above all to be orderly and virtuous 

* I omit here ‘’Laud, on the contrary, ruled the country tlirough and 
by the King, ” because it implies that Laud bore sway in Civil affoirj to a 
greater extent than he did There were plainly other influences at work 
to which Charles succumbed as he did not in Buckingham’s time. 
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under his sway But he had neither intellectual insight nor 
force of character to enable him to carry out his ideal into 
practice Ever, with him, large designs were followed by 
paltry performances , irritating interference wath the habits and 
opinions of his subjects led to no result worthy of the effort 
His was a government not of fierce tyrannj, but of petty 
annoyance It was becoming every year not more odious, but 
more contemptible It inspired no one wuth respect, and very 
few with goodwill In 1636 the silence of the crowds which 
witnessed the King’s entry into Oxford had given evidence of 
the isolation m which he stood In 1637 the shouts of anger 
and derision in Palace Yard and in the streets of Edinburgh 
were the piecursors of change, the voices which ushered in the 
coming revolution 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

IHE RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION 

IN the summer of 1637 more than eight years had passed away 
since a Parliament had met at Westminster Duiing those years, 
in spite of thieats of war which Charles had neither 
The^touitof the nerve nor the means to carry out, peace had 
of^chMi^s been maintained, and with the maintenance of peace 
the mateiial prosperity of the countiy had been largely 
on the increase. The higher aspirations of the nation remained 
unsatisfied England had been without a Government, in the 
best sense of the woid, as truly as she had been without a 
Parliament That pacification of hostile ecclesiastical parties 
which Charles had undeitaken to bring about was farther off 
than when the doors closed upon the Commons after the last 
stormy meeting in 1629 The attempt to restore harmony to 
TT.r.ru.ins t i Church by silencing Puiitan doctrine, and by 
cafd!ffiaii' the revival of obsolete ceremonies, had only served 
to embitter still more that spirit of opposition which 
was bitter enough already The enfoiced observance of rites 
enjoined by external authority had not as yet produced a temper 
of acquiescence Yet it was in the firm belief that in this way 
alone could the spiritual welfare of the nation be promoted, 
that men like Laud and Wien were labouring against the stream 
which threatened to sweep them away “The Fountain of 
Wrens view WTOte Wicn, who as Bishop of Noiwich 

of the point found himsclf m charge of one of the most Puritan 
districts in England, “is the Holy Spirit, God 
blessed for ever God the Holy Ghost breathes not but in his 
Holy Catholic Church The Holy Church subsists not with- 
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out the communion of saints — no communion with tnein 
without umon among ourselves — that union impossible unless 
we pieserve a uniformity for doctrine and a uniformity for 
disaplme ” * 

AVhat Laud and Wren were unable to perceive was that 
their attempt to reach unity through uniformity was a sign of 
Unity to be Weakness They seized upon the bodies of men 
[h?ou|h because they weie unable to reach then hearts 
uniformity Yet, as fdi as could be judged by the avowed eccle- 
siastical literature of the day, they were everywhere triumphant 
White and Dow, Heylyn and Shelford, poured forth 
cuMuera-*' quarto after quaito m defence of the festive character 
of the Loid’s Day, or of the new position assigned 
to the communion-table No writer who thought it sinful to 
shoot at the butts on Sunday or to kneel at the reception of 
the communion was peimitted to make himself heard. Yet, as 
might have been expected, indignation found a vent. Theie 
were presses in Holland which would print anything 
iii.’Bnre“d sent to them , presses too in London itself which 
did their work m secret The risk to which the 
authors of unheensed books were exposed mipaited aenmony 

* Wren to — — (?), May 27, Tamur MSS Ixviii fol 92 The 
following passage from the same letter shows how Wren was prepared to 
carry out his principles in detail — “ Here I must be bold to say plainly 
the bleach of that unity and umformityin the Church hath principally 
been caused by lectures and lecturers. . . Now, therefore, for he 

advancing the holy discipline of the Chuich and for preserving unifoimity 
therein, I am lesolved to let no man preach in any place where he is not 
also charged with the cure , thereby to put a straiter tie upon him to ob- 
serve and justify the ntes and ceremonies which the Church enjoineth , 
and I shall be very careful, if any man be found opposite or negligent in 
the one, without any more ado to render him unfit and unworthy of the 
other For the preserving of unity of doctrine I dare promise myself 
nothing where the preacher shall be forced to suit his business to the fancy 
of his audi' ors, and to say nothing but what pleases them, at leastwise 
nothing that may displease them , and this needs he must do if his me ins 
have not some competency m it, and if a competency, then so much the 
worse if no cei tainty, but wholly depending on the will and pleasure of the 
hearers ’’ 

VOL VIII 


Q 
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to their style Many a pamphlet, sharp and stinging, passed 
rapidly and secretly fiom hand to hand Laud found himself 
the object of fierce and angry vituperation No misstatement 
was too gross, no charge too insulting, to be believed against a 
man who lefused to his adversaries all chance of speaking in 
their own defence 

Laud knew no other course than to persist m the path 
which he had hitherto followed The terrors of the Star 
j ^ Chamber and the High Commission must be evoked 
solves^o against the misleaders of opinion Three pam- 
suppressit pjjjgteers — William Prynne, Henry Burton, and John 
Bastwick — were selected for punishment 

Prynne’s style of writing had not grown less bitter since 
his exposure in the pillory m 1634 Under the title of A 
1636 Divine Tragedy lately acted he clandestinely printed 
^ collection of examples of God’s judgments upon 
j*agedy Sabbath-breakers He told of the sudden deaths of 
young men who had on that day amused themsehes by nnging 
a peal of bells, and of young women who had enjoyed a dance 
on the same day He went on to argue that this wickedness 
was but the natural fruit of the King’s Declaration of Sports^ 
and of other books which had been published by authonty 
He attributed a fresh outbreak of the plague to the special sin 
of Sabbath-breaking In another pamphlet, called News from 
Ipswich^ he directed a violent attack upon Bishop Wren, after 
Netxis front 'which he proceeded to charge the bishops as a body 
ipsvnch suppressing preaching in order to pave the w ay 

foi the introduction of Popery He called upon ‘ pious King 
Charles ’ to do justice on the whole episcopal order by which 
he had been robbed of the love of God and of his people, and 
w hich aimed at plucking the crown from his head, that they 
might ‘ set it on then own ambitious pates ’ 

Burton was as outspoken as Prynne On November 5, 
1636, he preached two sermons which he afterwards pub- 
B»irton\ lished Under the title of For God and the King In 
these he attacked the tables turned into altars, the 
A’in<r crucifixes set up, and the bowing towards the east, 
with a fierce relentlessness which was certain to tell on the 
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popular mind The inference which would be widely drawn 
was that these innovations being the work of the bishops, the 
sooner their office was abolished the better it would be for the 
nation 

The inference at which Burton arrived was the starting- 
point of Bastw’ick Born m Essex, and brought up, like so 
Bistwick’s many Essex men, in the straitest principles of 
eariyhfe Puritanism, he had, after a short sojourn at Em- 
manuel College, the stionghold of Puritanism at Cambiidge, 
left England to serve as a soldier, probably m the Dutch army * 
He afterwards studied medicine at Padua, and returned home 
in 162J to piactise his profession at Colchester 

,633 Ten years later he published his Flagellum 

^um^p^ufi m Holland It was an argument in favour 

tM ofPiesbyterianism He was, in consequence, brought 

163s before the High Commission and sentenced to a 
bj'’thrHigh* 1,000/, to exclusion from the practice of 

conunisiion medicmc, and to an impiisonment which was to last 
till he saw fit to retract his opinions ® 

The Flagellum Fontifias was a staid production, unlikely to 
inflame the minds even of those who were able to read the 
ihe Afoio- Latin in which it was couched Bastwick’s next 
book was the Ajtologeitcus, more fieiy in its tone, 
but still shrouding its vehemence in Latin fiom the popular 
eye® At last he flung off all restraint, and stiuck fiercely at 
his persecutors. The Litany of John Bastwuk kept no quarter 
,53^ with the bishops “From plague, pestilence, and 
Tcm Litany famine,” he piajed, “fiom bishops, piiests, and 
deacons, good Loid, deliver us * ” The pielatcs, he said, weie 
the enemies of God and the King. They were the tail of the 
Beast They had opened ‘ the veiy schools to ungodliness and 
unrighteousness, impiety and all manner of hcentiousness ’ The 
Church was ‘ as full of ceremonies as a dog is full of fleas ’ 
“To speak the truth, such a multitude of tiumpenes and 

’ This IS nowhere stated ; but his constant use of the word “groll ” as 
a term of repioach indicates familianty with the Dutch language. 

^ Sentence, l^eb 12, 1635, S P Dom cclxi 178 
* Its Inst title IS Vjjdfeis rat/ iviarK 6 ir(ov 
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grollish* ceiemonies are brought in by the prelates as all the 
substance of religion is thrust out” Chuich wardens were 
ordered to inform ‘about capping, ducking, standing, and 
kneeling,’ as well as to accuse peisons wandeiing fiom their 
own parishes in search of moie palatable doctrine than was 
to be found at home, and persons who met m private for 
mutual edification and prayer In Bastwick’s eyes the eccle 
siastical courts were altogether abominable “ I shall ever be 
of this opinion,” he wrote, “ that there is never a one of the 
prelates’ couits but the wickedness of that alone and their 
vassals in it is able to bung a continual and perpetual plague 
upon the King’s thiee dommions ” All manner of wickedness 
was there vendible, so that if men would but open their purses 
‘ remission of sins and absolution, with a free immumty from 
all dangeis,’ would be ‘with facility granted them’ “Take 
notice,” he wrote in conclusion, ‘‘ so far am I from flying or 
feanng, as I resolve to make war against the Beast, and every 
limb of Antichrist, all the days of my life If I die m that 
battle, so much the sooner 1 shall be sent in a charot of 
tiiuniph to heaven , and when I come there, I will, with those 
that are under the altar, cry, ‘ How long, Lord, holy and true, 
dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood upon them that 
dwell upon the eaith ? 

On June 14 the three assailants of the bishops appeared 
before the Star Chamber to answer to a charge of libel Even 
men who were attached to the existing system of 
The Star government long remembeied with bitterness the 
trial™ scene which followed When Prynne took his 
place at the bar, Finch called upon the ushei of the couit to 
hold back the locks with which he had done his best to cover 
the scars left by the execution of his former sentence “ I had 
thought,” said the Chief Justice with a sneer, “ Mi Prynne 
had no ears, but methinks he hath ears ” The executioner 
had dealt mercifully wuth him three years befoie, and there was 
still a possibihty of cairymg out the sentence which Finch had 
made up his mind to inflict The three cases were practically 
undefended Burton’s answer had been signed by his counsel, 
* Dutch, ‘giolhg,’ foolish 
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but was rejected by the court as irrelevant The answers of 
the other two were so violent that no lawyer could be induced 
to sign them The three accused persons said what they could, 
but in the place in which they stood nothing that they could 
say was likely to avail them “Theie aie some honourable 
lords in this couit,” said Bastwick, his old military instincts 
stirring strongly within him, “that have been forced out as 
combatants in a single duel * It is between the pi elates and 
us at this time as between two that have been appointed the 
field , the one, being a coward, goes to the magistrate, and by 
virtue of his authonty disarms the other of his weapons, and 
gives him a bulrush, and then challenges him to fight If this 
be not base cowardice, I know not what belongs to a soldier. 
This IS the case between the prelates and us , they take away 
our weapons — our answers — by virtue of your authority, by 
which we should defend ourselves , and yet they bid us fight 
My Lord, doth not this savour of a base, cowaidly spirit? I 
know, my Lord, there is a decree gone foith — for my sentence 
was passed long ago— to cut off our ears ” 

The sentence was indeed a foregone conclusion. At Cot- 
tington’s motion the three accused men were condemned to 
The sen lose their ears, to be fined 5,000? apiece, and to be 
imprisoned for the remainder of their lives in the 
Castles of Camaivon, Launceston, and Lancaster, where, it 
was fondly hoped, no breath of Puritan sympathy would reach 
them more Finch savagely added a wish that Prynne should 
be branded on the cheeks with the letters S L,, as a Seditious 
Libeller, and his suggestion was unanimously adopted ® 

The speech which Laud deliveied in com t was long and 
argumentative ® The mam chaige which had been brought 
Laud on his against him by the pnsoners was that the cere- 
defence monies which he had enforced weie innovations on 

established usage His answer was in effect that they were 
not innovations on the established law On many points of 

• The reference was to the Earl of Dorset, whose duel, when he was 
hir E Sackville, with Lord Bruce is well known. 

• A brief 1 elation, Hail Misc. iv 12 

• Laud to Wentworth, June 28, IVotks, vu. 355. 
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detail he had far the better of the argument The removal 
ot the communion-table to the east end he treated as a 
mere matter of convenience, for the sake of decency and 
order , and he quoted triumphantly an expression of the Cal- 
vinistic Bishop Davenant, "’Tis ignoiance to think that the 
standing of the holy table there relishes of Popery ” His own 
practice of bowing he defended “For my own part,” he said, 

I take myself bound to worship with body as well as soul 
ivhenever I come where God is worshipped , and were this 
kingdom such as would allow no holy table standing in its 
proper place — and such places some theie are — yet I would 
woiship God when I came into His house ” He flatly denied 
tliat he had compelled anyone to follow his example “ Yet,” 
he said, “the Government is so moderate that no man is con- 
strained, no man questioned, only religiously called upon — 
‘Come, let us worship’” True perhaps in the letter, this 
defence was not true in spiiit Even if those cathedrals and 
chapels, wheie the statutes inculcated the practice of bowing 
upon entrance, had been left out of sight, there was an almost 
11 resistible influence exercised in favour of the general obser- 
vance of the custom 

To the question of the King’s jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters Laud answered with equal firmness One of the 
Oiicstionof brought against the Archbishop was that 

episcopii he was undermining the Royal authonty by laying 
jurisdiction ^ Divinc light for his own order On this 

point the speech was most emphatic “ Though our office,” 
Laud said, “ be from God and Chiist immediately, yet may we 
not exercise that power, either of order or jurisdiction, but as 
God hath appointed us , that is, not in his Majesty’s or any 
Christian king’s kingdoms but by and under the power of the 
King given us so to do ” So pleased was Charles with the lan- 
guage of the Archbishop that he ordered the immediate pub- 
lication of his speech He also referred to the judges the 
question whether the bishops had infringed on his 
^ prerogative by issuing processes in their own names, 
and the judges unanimously decided that they had not * 

* Rynur, xx 143, 156, 
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Whatever the judges might say they could not meet the 
rising feeling that the power of the Crown was being placed at 
June 30 disposal of a single ecclesiastical party Large 
Execution of iiuiubeis of Englishmen leapt to the conclusion 
of the Star that the object of that paity w'as the restoration ol 
Chamber Papal authority The three years which had 

just gone by — the yeais of the metiopolitical visitation — had 
effected a great change m the tenipei of the nation In 1634, 
as far as any evidence has reached us, Prynne had suffered 
uncheered by any sign of sympathy Theie was no lack ot 
sympathy now As he stepped foith, with Burton and Bast- 
wick by his side, on his way to the place where the sentence 
of the Star Chamber was to be cairied out, he found the path 
stiewed with herbs and floweis Bastwick was the fiist to 
mount the scaffold He was quickly followed by his wife 
She kissed him on his ears and mouth. The ciowd set up 
an admiiing shout “Farewell, my dearest,” said hei husband 
as she tuined to descend, “ be of good comfoit , I am nothing 
dismayed ” 

For two hours the three stood pilloiied, conversing freely 
with the bystanders “ The first occasion of my trouble,” said 
Bastwick, “ was by the prelates, for wilting a book against the 
Pope, and the Pope of Canteibuiy said I wrote against him, 
and therefore questioned me , but if the presses weie as open 
to us as foimeily they have been, we should scatter his kingdom 
about his ears ” Prynne characteristically employed his time 
in explaining that his sentence was not wan anted by precedent 
The real cause of his coming there, he said, was his refusal to 
acknowledge that the prelates held their office by Divine right 
He was ready to argue the question against all comers, and, if 
he did not make his point good, to be ‘ hanged at the Hall 
Gate.’ Once more the people shouted applaudingly Burton 
followed,* thanking God that he had enabled him thus to suffer. 
Even the rough men whose duty it was to superintend the 
execution were melted to pity, and sought to alleviate his 
sufifenng by placing a stone to ease the weight of the pillory on 
his neck His wife sent him a message that ‘ she was more 
cheerful of’ that ‘day than of hei wedding-day.’ “Sir,” called 
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out a woman m the crowd, “every Christian is not wortiiy 
of the honour which the Lord hath cast on you this day ” 

“ Alas ' ” replied Burton, “ who is worthy of the least mercy ? 
But It is His gracious favour and free gift to account us 
worthy in the behalf of Chiist to suffer anything for His 
sake 

At last the time arrived for sharper sufFermg. “After two 
hours,” wrote a collector of new's, “the hangman began to cut 
off the ears of Mr Burton, and at the cutting ot each ear there 
was such a roaring as if every one of them had at the same 
instant lost an ear” Bastwick, making use or his surgical 
knowledge, instructed the executioner how ‘ to cut off his ears 
quickly and very close, that he might come there no more ’ 
“ I'he hangman,” wrote one who recorded the scene, “ burnt 
Prynne in both the cheeks, and, as I hear, because he burnt 
one cheek with a letter the wrong way, he burnt that again , 
presently a surgeon clapped on a plaster to take out the fire 
The hangman hewed off Prynne’s ears very scurvily, which put 
him to much pain , and after he stood long in the pillory 
before his head could be got out, but that was a chance ” ^ 
Amongst the ciowd not all were on Prynne’s side “The 
humours of the people were various , some wept, some laughed, 
and some weie very reserved ” A story got about W’hich, 
whether it weie irue or false, was certain to be eagerly credited, 
that ‘ a Popish fellow told some of those which wept that, if 
so be they would turn Catholics, they need fear none of this 
punishment ’ On his way back to prison Prynne composed a 
Latin distich, in which he interpreted the S L which he now' 
bore indehbly on his cheeks as Stigviata Laudis^ the Scars of 
Laud ® 

Well might T^ud come to the conclusion that his purposes 
Liud'i dis- ^ 6^6 hindered rather than furthered by such an exi: 
iatisf.ictwn hibition “ What say you,” he wrote to Wentworth, 
“ that Prymne and his fellows should be suffered to talk what 

> Harl Jlftsr, iv 19 

- Not ‘a shame,’ as pnnted by Mr Bruce. 

=> Rossingham’s News-Letter, July 6. Dommenis relating to P/yntu, 
Camel. Soc. 86. 
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they pleased while they stood in the pillory ? ” * Even here 
his policy of the enforcement of silence had broken down 
The very executioners had turned against him 

The manifestation of popular feeling round the scaffold was 
lepeated when the pnsoners were led out of London to their 
July 37 far-distant dungeons Of Bastwick’s journey, indeed, 
triumphal account has reached us. Piynne, as he passed 
progress aloug the Northern Road, was greeted with the 
loudest declarations of sympathy, which were at the same time 
declarations of hostility to Laud At Barnet fiiendly hands 
prepaied for him a dinner At St Alban’s six or seven of the 
townsmen joined him at suppei with hospitable greeting At 
Coventry he was visited by one of the aldermen At Chester 
July 38 be became an object of interest to the townsmen. 

When Burton left London by the Western Road, 
crowds joined in shouting ‘ God bless you 1 ’ as he passed with 
his gaoleis ® 

The conditions under which the three were imprisoned were 
haid enough The use of pen and ink was strictly prohibited 
August No book w'as allowed to enter the cells of the pnsoners 
Conditions except ‘ the Bible, the Book of Common Piayer, and 
jnent such Other canonical books as weie consonant to 
the religion professed in the Church of England ’ Anxious as) 
the Privy Council was for the orthodoxy of the prisoners, it was 
still more anxious that no voice of theirs should again be heard 
to lead astray the silly sheep who were unable to distinguish 
between the false shepherds and the true Launceston and 
Cainarvon and Lancaster were far enough removed from the 
centres of population, but the keepers reported that they were 
unable to make adequate provision for the isolation of their 
charges from the outer world Fresh orders were therefore 
issued to transfer the pnsoners to still more inaccessible strong- 
holds, wheic their persuasive tongues might find no echo. 
Bastwick was to be immured in a fort in the Scilly Isles Bur- 
ton was to be confined in Cornet Castle in Guernsey, Prynne in 

' Laud to Wentworth, Aug 28, Strafford Letters, 11 99 
* Examinations of Maynard and Ingram, Sept 22, S P. Thr\ 
ccclxviii. 14 
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Mont Oigueil m Jersey The object of the Council was not 
that they should be separated from the world, but that the 
world should be separated from them Burton and Bastwick 
were married men , and stiict orders were given that their 
wives should not be allowed to land in the islands in which 
the prisoners were detained, lest they should ‘ be evil instru- 
ments to scatter abroad their dangerous opinions and designs ’ ^ 
The thiee men, victims to Laud’s terror rather than to his 
hatred, were thus doomed, to all appearance, to a lifelong 
seclusion from mankind Other voices took up their 
against tale Libels picked up in the streets charged the 
Archbishop with being the captain of the army of the 
devil in his war against the saints A copy of the Star Chamber 
decree was nailed to a board Its corners were cut off as the 
eais of Laud’s victims had been cut off at Westminster A 
bioad ink-mark was drawn round his own name An insciip- 
tion declared that “ The man that puts the saints of God into 
a pillory of wood stands herein a pillory of ink 

Laud could but press on to the end in the path on which 
he had entered The silence recjuisite for the success of his 
scheme must be enforced still more stnctly There 
measures must be no weak concession, no idle folding of the 
called for whilst the enemy was on the alert The policy 

of ‘ Thorough ’ must take its course As far as statute law was 
concerned, the English press was as fiee m the reign of Charles 
as It IS in the reign of Victona It was muzzled by a decree 
of the Star Chamber, issued at the time when the throne of 
Elizabeth was assailed by bitter and unscrupulous 
w’dewe?’ attacks That decree was now reinforced by another 
on the press numbcT of piinleis authorised 

to carry on their trade in London was to be reduced to twenty. 
Even books formerly licensed were not to be republished with- 
out a fresh examination Any man not of the number of the 
privileged twenty who ventured to print a book was ‘ to be set 
in the pillory and whipped through the City of London 

• DocnmmU relating to Prynne, Camd Soc 62-69 
® Laud to Wentwoith, Aug (?), fVmis, vu 364 

* J?us/!uioriA, i\ 450, App 306 Lambe’s List of Printers, July, 5 . 
£>{")i cccIkiv. III. 
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■ The appetite for unlicensed literature was too strong to be 
thus baulked Clandestine presses continued to pour foith 
Clandestine pamphlets, to be read by admiring and increasing 
pubhcitions crowds Laud’s attempt to silence his accusers only 
added fresh zest to the banquet of libel and invective The 
decorous tones which issued from the licensed press to bewail 
the folly and ignoiance of the times convinced none who were 
not convinced already 

Under no circumstances was this system of repression likely 
to take permanent loot in England To have given it even 
Laud and ^ teinpoiary chance of success it must have been 

the\atho applied faiily on the right hand as well as on the left 

The Catholic must suffer as well as the Puritan 

So much Laud cleaily saw He knew full well that the 
charge brought against him of complicity with the Church of 
Rome w'as entirely false , and as he could not prove his Pro- 
testantism by tenderness to the Puinans, the only way open to 
him to convince the world that he was not a secret emissary of 
the Pope was to persecute the members of the Papal Church 
For some time, therefore, he had been pleading earnestly with 
the Council to take steps to limit the fieedom of action recently 
enjoyed by the Catholics 

One invincible stumbling-block stood in Laud’s way 
Chailes’s support was not to be lelied on for any persistent 
Chtiries and couise of policy With no imaginative insight into the 
the Puritans condition of the world around him, he did not share 
in Laud’s piognostications of evil Puritanism was not to him 
a wolf held by the ears, but simply a troublesome and factious 
spiiit which needed to be kept down by sharp discipline, but 
Charles and likely to bc really formidable His fear 

the Catho- of dangei from the Catholics was even less than his 
fear of danger from the Puritans To him they were 
merely well-disposed, gentlemanly persons with improper no- 
tions about some religious doctrines, and more especially with 
some theoretical objections to the Royal supremacy, which were 
not very likely to influence their practice It never entered 
his head that familiarity with such pleasant companions was the 
most dangcious course which he could possibly purbue^ 
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The King’s fnendly intercourse with Panzani had been 
continued with Con, the Scotchman who succeeded him as 
Con m Eng. Papal Agent at the Queen’s Court Con dropped 
the subject of the reunion of the churches, which 
had now served its puipose , and if the negotiation for a modi- 
fication of the oath of allegiance was still occasionally mentioned, 
it was moie for the sake of appearance than fiom any expecta- 
tion that it would be really possible to come to an understanding 
with the King on this subject Charles was quite satisfied to 
find in Con a well-informed and respectful man, ready to 
discuss politics or theology wnthout acrimony by the hour, and 
to flatte’c him with assurances of the loyalty of his Cathohc 
subjects, without forgetting to point to the sad contrast exhi- 
hibited by the stiff-necked and contemptuous Puritan 

Offence was taken at this unwise familiarity in quarters m 
which ordinary Puritanism met with but little sympathy At 
the festival of the Knights of the Garter the brilliant 
Con at assembly was kept waiting for the commencement 
of the service in the Royal Chapel till the King 
had finished exhibiting his pictures to the representative of 
the Pope On another occasion, when the Court 
was assembled to witness the leave-taking of the 
French ambassador, Seneterre, the Pnvy Councillors occupied 
their accustomed positions at the King’s right hand, l^ud, in 
virtue of his archbishopric, standing next to the throne The 
Queen was on Charles’s left, and next to her was Con “ Now,” 
said a lady of the Court to the Scottish priest, “ there is only a 
step betw een the archbishop and you Shake hands and agree 
together ” “ Our Lord,” answered Con significantly, “stands 
v\ ith his arms open to receive all men into the bosom of tlie 
Holy Church ’’^ 

Panzani had striven m vam to w'ln Charles to more than 
well-bred friendliness Con turned his attention to 
Jnd the Queen It had never hitherto been possible to 

Catholics j-Quse her to more than spasmodic efforts even on 
behalf of the Catholics Averse to sustained exertion, and inter- 

• Con to Barbenm, Jaly— 1 Add MSS 15,390, tol 246, 346 
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venjtig only fiom some personal interest or momentary pique, 
she had contented herself with the consciousness that the pei- 
secution under which the Catholics suffered had been gradually 
1 elaxed Con wished to make her an active agent in the pro- 
pagation of the faith, and he was seconded by Waltei Montague, 
^^ho had been recently allowed to letum to England, though 
he was leceived more warmly at Somerset House than at 
Whitehall ‘ Between them they succeeded in securing the 
support of the Queen for that woik of individual piosel}tism 
which was to supersede Panzani’s fantastic scheme for the ab- 
soiption of the Church of England. It is tiue that in the 
actual work of gaming conveits Heniietta Maria took but little 
part , but she showed a warm inteiest m the process, and she 
pnded heiself in protecting the converts made by others It 
was her pait to win from hei fond husband, by aiguments, 
by piayers, if need be by tears, their lelease fiom the conse- 
quences of a too open violation of tlie harsh laws which still 
held their place on the statute-book, and which were supported 
by a widely diffused public opinion At one time she w'as 
closeted every morning with Con in eager consultation over 
the best means of swaymg Charles’s mind in favour of tlie 
Cathohes ® 

The protection of the Queen was invaluable to Con. For 

’ The following sketch by Con of his fiist impressions of the Queen’s 
conduct IS interesting — “Le attioni di S M**' sono piene d’lncredibile 
innocenza, k tale che in piesenza di forastien si vergogna come zitelH II 
Padie Filippo assevera che non ha pcccato se non di omissione, di quail 
egli h ncmico grande, e non peidona alh coriotti di cuore In fede 6 
peccatv.. di came non k mat tentata Quando si conies a, t. si coniinunjLi.a, 
apphea tanto che fa stupii il confessoie e tutti Nelle sue caineic di letto 
nessuno puo entiare se non donne, con le quali si utiia qualche volta et 
attende a cose icggieie, ma innocent! Patisce qualche volta di nialinconia, 
et allora ama il silenzio Quando sta afHitla ricoiie con spirilo a Dio 
A1 futuio apphea poco, conhdata tutla nel Rk, Bisogna che prcinapih di 
guadagnare h Ministii dcllo stato, de quali puo esser padrona volendo A’ 
questo et alUo servirk la presenza del Montagu, da me sulleLitala gtande- 
mente ” Con to Baibciini, Aug 1636, A’ 0 Tianscn^ts 

* Con to Barberini, 1637, AeUi MSS 15,390, fol 213, 
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active energy he looked elsewhere The soul of the proselytis- 
ing movement was Mrs Porter, the wife of that Endymion 
Mrs Porter’s Portei who had been employed m so many secret 
converts missions by James and Charles By her mother 
she was a niece of Buckingham, and she had inherited the 
quick decision and the prompt impetuosity of the splendid 
favouiite One day she heard that her father, Lord Boteler, 
Match seriously ill At once she diove down to his 

i,ordBQ- countiy seat, burned the old man into her coach, 

and carried him up to London She then brought 
the priests around him, and was able, before he died, to 
boast of him as a convert Her triumph was the gi eater be- 
cause her Protestant sister, Lady Newport, had also diiven off 
to secure the sick man, and had arnved at his house too late 
The next object of Mrs Potter’s attack was the Marchioness 
of Hamilton, like herself, one of Buckingham’s nieces Lady 
T ady Ham- Hamilton’s blight beauty had not long since been the 
theme of admiring tongues, which had celebrated her 
gentleness of heart as equal to the attractions of her person She 
\vas now fading away under that wasting disease which earned 
her off a few months later In this condition she was peculiarly 
susceptible to religious impressions, and she was phed with con- 
troversial books till she was almost leady to surrender Her 
father. Lord Denbigh, ‘ a Puritan ass,’ as Con contemptuously 
called him, summoned the Bishop of Carlisle to his assistance 
The old argument that there was no safety in the next world 
for those who died outside the pale of the Roman Church was 
plentifully used The bishop replied that if the lady remained 
October ^ Protestant he would be ready to pledge his soul for 
“ her salvation ' “It will profit you little, my sister,” 
sneered Mrs Porter, “that this old man’s soul should keep 
company with yours m the Devil’s house ” Lady Hamilton’s 
conversion, however, was never openly avowed, either because, 
as Mis Porter fanaed, she shrank from giving pain to her 
relations, or because, as is more probable, the influences of 
hei old faith were still living in her heart, and made themselves 


* ‘ Che metteii la sua anima per quella di lei.’ 
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heard as soon as she was removed from the overpowenng 
presence of hei impetuous cousin ^ 

Other converts, ladies foi the most part, follovsed in no in- 
considerable numbers At last the woild vas startled bj the 
Lady New- that even Lady Newpoit had announced herself 

a Catliolic In an unguaided moment she had un- 
deitaken the pait of a champion of Piotestantism, for which 
neither her temperament nor her knowledge fitted her Once 
engaged in argument with the priests, she was beaten from 
point to point till she laid down her arms Hei husband, the 
eldest son of the adulteious union between the Eail ot Devon- 
shire and Lady Rich, and thus the halt brother of Warwick 
and Holland, was high m Charles’s favour As Master of the 
Ordnance he held an impoitant post in the service of the State 
A Protestant by position and fiom a sense of honour rather 
than fiom a closely reasoned conviction, he felt his wife’s change 
of religion as a slur upon his own good name Hunying to 
j ^ ^ ^ Lambeth, he adjured Laud to punish the instruments 
po“r't apA'^is of his misfoitune Together with Con he named 
to Laud -Waltei Montague and Sii Toby Matthew, though it 
would seem that the two latter had no part in the aifaii Laud 
was eager enough to do as Newport wished On the ne\t 
Ott 33 council day he spoke his mind fieely on the unusual 
i^eechatthe ^^^ours accordcd to the Catholics, and begged the 
comiLii King to foibid Montague’s access to Couit, and to 
allow proceedings to be taken against him in the High Com- 
mission He knew well that he would himself be held account- 
able for these defections from the English Church This time 
It seemed as if he would have his way Chailes expressed his 
displeasure at what had occuired, and declared his intention of 
pioviding a lemedy Laud, however, had counted without the 
Queen Con had urged her to stand up stoutly foi 
Cani^apphea religion When once Heniietta Mana was leally 
interested in a cause, difficulty and danger only pro- 
duced on her an exhilarating effect The language held by 
Laud m the Council was reported to hei almost immediately 

t * Con to Baiberuii, Oct p, AiA/ JUSS 15,390, foi 453 
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In the evening, when the King visited her m her apartments, 
she spoke her mind freely to him of the insolence of the Arch- 
bishop Charles could not make up his mind to fly in his wife’s 
face “ I doubt not,” wrote Laud to Wentworth, after recounting 
what had taken place, “ but I have enemies enough to make 
use of this But, howsoever, I must bear it, and get out of the 
briars as I can Indeed, my lord, I have a very hard task, and 
God, I beseech him, make me good corn, for I am between 
two gieat factions, very like corn between two mill-stones 

In his distress Laud appealed to the King Charles re- 
commended him to seek out the Queen “You will find my 
Laud's a leasonable,” he said He did not see that his 

^ to the \7ife had made herself the centre of the opposition 
of which Laud complained The Archbishop replied 
by proposing in full Council that hei chapel at Somerset 
House, as well as the chapels of the ambassadors, should be 
closed against the entrance of English subjects His proposal 
received warm suppoit, and orders were given for the prepara- 
tion of a proclamation against the Catholics 

Con was warned of what had happened by his friends in 
the Council, and the Queen was warned by Con Henrietta 
The Queen’s Maria took up the quarrel so warmly tliat Con be- 
di^pieasure gought hct to moderate her excitement She felt 
that in defending the liberty of her chapel she was warding off 
insult from herself 

Charles tried to effect a compromise with his wife He 
would leave Somerset House alone , but he insisted that some- 
November iiiust be done With the chapels of the ambas- 

ihreatened sadors Ofiate, the Spamsh Ambassador, who since 
Jlpt'bSdJ by his arrival in England had been making himself as 
Queen”^^''* disagieeable as he possibly could, had lately given 
offence by announcing that he would build a larger 
November jjjg Queen herself could boast of A pu>- 

clamation therefore there must be Chailes, howevei, did his 

' Con to Boibcnni, Oct Add MSS 15,390, fol 461 Laud's 
Diarv, Oct 22 Laud to Wentworth, Nov i, Woiks, m 229, vn 37 } 5 . 
Garraid to Wentwoith, Nov 9, Straffotd Letters^ 11 128 
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best to explain it away ‘ This sort of thing,” he assured Coi^ 

“ IS done every year No one would say a word against it if 
you would let my wite alone ” Con had no intention of letting 
her alone Her new position of protectress of her Church ip 
England flattered her vanity Her chapel was thionged with 
worshippers The Holy Sacrament was on the altar till noon, 
to satisfy the devotion of the multitude of communicants Oh 
festivals nine masses were celebrated m the course of the morn- 
ing The Queen strove hard to induce the King to refrain from 
issuing any proclamation at all It was a struggle for influence 
between her and Laud, and she threw herself into it with all 
the energy of which she was capable To his astonishment, 
Con found himself growing m favour even with men who were 
known as Puritans, as soon as he measured his strength with the 
man whom they most abhorred He at least, they said, professed 
his belief openly, which was more than could be said of Laud, * 
All through the month of November the struggle lasted: 
It was not till December that Con learnt that orders had been 
December proclamation He 

again begged Charles to withdraw it, and Charles 
answered that it was merely diiected against the scandal given 
by indiscreet Catholics “ With your good leave,” he said, “I 
wish to show that I am of the religion which I profess . 
Everyone ought to know that the quiet which the Catholic^ 
enjoy is denved from my clemency It is necessary to remind 
them that they live in England, not in Rome ” Con tried to 
imtate him against Laud He replied that he was following 
the advice of the whole Council, not that of Laud alone. Ihe 
proclamation, he added, would be 'moderate enough In fact^ 
as Con afterwards learnt, Charles had promised his wife to omit 
anything to which she might take exception. So complete was 
,the Queen’s triumph that she even consented to admit Laud fd 
her presence, and to extend to lum some qualified tokens of 
her favour ® ’ 

t 

* Con to Barbermi, Nov — MSS IS>390, fol 469, 476. 

® Ibid Dec titd. fol 498. Laud’s Diary, Dec. 12, VVoiJts, lu 23(1 
VOL VIIL R 
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Thus manipulated, the proclamation was at last issued on 
December 20 In its final shape it could hardly give offence 
Dec ^ to anyone Even Con described it as ‘ so mild as to 

Issue of the seem rather a paternal admomtiou to the Catholics 
prociama- ^ lucnace ’ The Puritans, he added, were of 

the same opinion In fact, it contained nothing more than a 
threat that those who persisted in withdi awing his Majesty’s 
subjects from the Church of England would do so ‘ under pam 
of the several punishments’ provided by the law, and that 
all who gave scandal by the celebration of masses would 
be punished according to their offence No definition was 
given of the amount of notoiiety which was to constitute 
scandal ' 

Gentle as the admonition was, Henrietta Maria could not 
resist the temptation to treat it with contempt On Christmas 
Dec as speaal ordeis. Lady Newport and the 

The mass w other recent converts were maishalled to receive the 
communion in a body at Somerset House As soon 
as the Queen returned to her apartments she called Con to hef 
side “You have now seen,” she said to him tiiumphantly, 
“ what has come of the proclamation ” ^ 

The Queen’s open defiance of the proclamation gave the 
lone to every priest m England Never were masses more 
'iTie rocia P'^blicly Celebrated in the ambassadors’ chapels, 01 
mntion de'- with Icss Concealment in the houses of the Catholic 
*‘'*^‘*^ laity “ Before you came,” said Lady Arundel to Con, 

1638 “ I would not for a million have entertained a priest at 

June table, and now you see how common a thing it 

IS ” The proclamation, in fact, had been merely wrung from 
Charles by Laud’s insistance, supported by the special annoy- 
ance caused by the bravado of the Spanish Ambassador He 
was too sure of his own position, too blind to the real dangers by 
which It was surrounded, to sj mpathise with Laud’s perception 
01 the risk which he would incur by holding the balance uneven 
betw'een the Puritans and the Catholics. “ The Archbishop,” 


* Proclamation, Dec 20, Rymet, xx 180 
® Con to IkiLerini, Adi. MSS 15,391, foL l. 
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he said to Con, “ is a very henest man, but he wants to have 
everything his own way ” ‘ 

There is no reason to regiet that Laud did not in this case 
have his way The danger fiom Rome was less serious than 
Amount of It seemed The bait held out by the Papal clergy 
danger appealed to the lower and more selfish side of hu- 
man nature Fantastic speculatois like Sir Kenelm Digby, witty 
intriguers like Walter Montague, brought no real strength to 
the cause which they espoused , whilst the gay Court ladies, 
whose life had hitherto been passed in a round of amusement, 
were personally the better by submitting to a sternei discipline 
than any which they had hitherto known I'he arguments by 
which they had been moved appealed to motives too low to 
exercise any attractive force over the leal leaders of the age, or 
to be otherwise than repulsive to the sense of honour which was 
the common property of English gentlemen 

Even such a man, for instance, as William Cavendish, Earl 
of Newcastle, was entirely beyond the reach of Con In the 
ihe Earl of Summer of 1638 he was selected by Charles to be 
Newcastle governor of his eldest son “ He was a fine gen- 
tleman,” wrote Clarendon, who knew him well , “active and 
full of courage, and most accomplished in those qualities of 
horsemanship, dancing, and fencing which accompany a good 
breeding, in which his delight was Besides that, he was 
amoious in poetry and music, to which he indulged the greatest 
part of his time . He loved monarchy, as it was the founda- 
tion of his own greatness , and the Church, as it was constituted 
for the splendour and security of the Crown ; and religion, as 

• Con to Barbenm, Jane July 1638, AdA MSS fol 164, 204. 
L.aud’s bewildeiment at the charge biougbt against him of being secre’ly 
a Roman Catholic is well exprei>sed by some words which he made use of 
nearly two )ears previously “Because,” he said, “ he strove to maintain 
the old ordeib of the Church, the common people, who weie enemies to all 
order and government, pioclaimed him a Papist , but (if he had been one) 
he had had reason enough— besides his ill-usage he had when he had no 
fuend at Couit but the King— to have left the Church and have gone 
beyoi d seas ” Charle-, Lewis to Lluabeth, May 31, 1636, Fojstn MSS. 
m the South Kensi gton Mii^um 
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It Cheribhed and maintained that order and obedience that was 
necessary to both, without any other passion for the particular 
opinions T^hich were grown up in it and distinguished it into 
parties, than as he detested whatsoever was like to disturb 
the public peace ” * Con’s report of Newcastle tallies almost 
exactly with that of the English histonan “ In matters of 
religion,” he wrote, “ the Earl is too indifferent He hates the 
Puritans, he laughs at the Protestants, and has little confidence 
in the Catholics In speaking with him, therefore, I have been 
obliged to touch upon first principles, and to bung him to the 
axiom that in things doubtful the safei part is to be chosen ” * 
It was to no purpose that the temptation was held out to a 
Ilian like Newcastle His careless, worldly temper gave as little 
hold to Con as the higher viitue of a nobler nature 

Enough was, however, done to alarm the English Pro 
testants The charge, indeed, which a later age has to bung 
English feel agamst Charles is not that he abstained from per- 
Jhf S^ohc secuting the Catholics, but that he failed to give fair 
fconverwons play to the diversc elements of ^hich the English 
Church was compounded Whilst Catholic books passed from 
hand to hand, Puritanism was an object of derision to all who 
took their tone from Whitehall, and of stern lepiession in the ec-' 
( lesiastical courts Men who had no sjmipathy wiih Calvinistic 
dogmatism were attracted by that stern morality which rebuked 
the solemn tiifling which was the atmospheie of Charles’s 
Court 

I’o the growing feeling of dissatisfaction Milton gave e\- 
jiression in that high satire which bursts forth, as if fiom some 
suddenly raised volcano, out of the smooth and grace- 
Lyctdcu ful lamentations of the Nothing in Milton’s 

past life gave warning of the intensity of his scorn Nothing 
in the subject which he had chosen invited him to check the 
flow of his private grief that he might bewail the public sorrows 
of his time Yet from these public sorrows he could not avert 
his gaze As it nad been with Dante, the poet of medieval 

> Claiendon, vui 82 

* Con to Barberini, Sept Add MSS 15,391, fol 235, 
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Catholicism, so was it with the man who was training himself 
to be one aay the poet of English Puritanism Not alone the 
living interest in the joys and sorrows of the great world around 
him, but even the mere official acquaintance with the dry details 
of that public business, by means of which rulers attempt, if they 
rise at all to the height of their duty, to increase those joys and 
to allev late those sorrows, were m time to strengthen the Eng- 
lishman, as they had strengthened the great Italian, to seek for 
consolation m a serener and purer atmosphere than that m 
which the best and wisest of statesmen must be content to work 
Milton had not as yet had any close insight into the difficulties 
of government He saw the evil , he could not descry the 
hindrances to good Before the eye of his imagination rose the 
Apostle Peter, mournfully addressing the dead Lycidas, lost too 
eaily to earthly service The indignant poet cannot choose 
but tell how ‘ the pilot of the Galilean lake ’ 

Shook his mitied locks, and stern bespake, 

“ How well would I have spared for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold ' 

Of other caie they little reckoning make. 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast 

And shove away the woithy bidden guest 

Blind mouths ' that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep hook, or have learnt aught else the least 

lhat to the faithful herdsman’s ait belongs. 

What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped, 

And when they list their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their saannel pipes of wietched straw. 

The hungry sheep look up and arc not fed. 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw 
Rot inwardlj , and foul contagion spread, 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devouis apace and nothing said ” 

Milton’s indignation was not as the indignation of Prynne 
or Bastwick. He did not approach the Chuich question from 
Ch-uacterof ceiemonial side He did not as yet care to ask 
Church ought to be Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian There is still a touch of the poet of 
II Fensero^o and of the Elegy on Bishop Andie^ves in the 
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‘ mitred locks’ of Peter He is kindled to wrath by the moral 
lesults of Laud’s discipline — lesults which he doubtless exag- 
gerated, but w'hich were certainly not entirely imaginary He 
saw that, whether Laud w'as consciously tending towards the 
Roman Church or not, his superabundant caie for the externals 
of religion was eating the heart out of English Protestantism 
It invited the allegiance of men to whom nothing was easier 
than to assume a posture or to clothe themselves m a vestment 
It repelled the allegiance of men who saw in that posture or 
that vestment a token of the subordination to external fonns of 
the spiritual life itself 

Milton did more than denounce the system which he hated 
so thoroughly He predicted its speedy overthrow He an- 
nounced that 

That two handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more 

The prophecy was doubtless intentionally left in vague and 
mysterious outline, but its general intention was unmistakable * 

Milton’s voice expressed the deepest feelings of the nation 
Slowly and reluctantly the geneiation of senous Englishmen 
now advancing towaids middle age was coming to 
John Hutch- the conclusion that the overthrow of the Laudian 
system was the one thing necessary for the restora- 
tion of a healthy spiritual life The feeling was all the stronger 

' It IS impossible to be dogmatical on the precise meaning of the words, 
but the interpretation of it> refen ing to the two Houses of Parliament 
cannot be nght. Not only was an itrpenching Pailiament out of the range 
of probability in 1637, but the engine was to be held by two hands, not to 
be two engines held by one The idea of the axe laid to the root of the 
tree seems most natural Professor Masson says [Milton's Works, ui 455) 
that the engine here ‘ is at the door of an edifice, not at the root of a tree ’ 
Milton, however, may have meant to mingle the idea of smiting the system 
with the idea of smiting the peison& who supported it. He may not have 
wished to be too definite, and the expression ‘ blind mouths.’ shows that 
we must not look for rigid consistency. Perhaps, too, he was thinking in 
an indistinct way of the Iron flail with which Talus stoimed the castle of 
the Lady Munera, and wished to intensify the crushing nature of the blow 
Ly turning the one-handed weapon of Spenser into a two handed engine. 
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because all moral earnestness was repelled by the loose follies 
of the Court The growth of this feeling may be traced m 
the career of John Hutchinson, whose character has been por- 
trayed by his widow, under the mellowing light of wifely affec- 
tion. He was educated at Peter House, the college of Cosin 
and Crashaw, the college which, more than any other, attempted 
to exorcise the spint of Puritanism Yet he was able to boast 
that, after five years, he came away untainted with the pnn- 
ciples or practices of the followers of I^ud On the other 
hand, he did not come away with any confirmed dislike of the 
Church in which those principles and practices had taken root 
He was ‘ not yet enlightened to discern the spring of them m 
the rites and usages of the English Church ’ His was the Puri- 
tanism of the polished and practical countiy gentleman, versed 
from his youth up in the conduct of business, and accustomed 
to conduct it with a stiict but not ungiaceful moiality, which 
left room for the ornaments and enjoyments of life At college 
‘ he kept not company with any of the vam young persons, but 
with the graver men and those by whose conversation he mi^ht 
gain improvement For his exercise he practised tennis, 
and played admirably well at it , for his diversion he chose 
music, and got a very good hand, which afterwards he improved 
to a very good mastery on the viol ’ He danced and vaulted 
with grace and agility, studied eagerly, learning being regarded 
by him ‘ as a handmaid to devotion and as a great improver of 
natural reason ’ His choice of the decorations of life was 
made under a sense of serious self-restiaint “ In those things 
that were of mere pleasure he loved not to aim at that he could 
not attain , he would rathei wear clothes absolutely plain than 
pretend to gallantry, and would rather choose to have none 
than mean jewels or pictures and such other things as were not 
of absolute necessity . His whole life was the rule of tem- 
peiauce m meat, drink, apparel, pleasuie, and all those things 
that may be lawfully enjoyed, and herein his tempemnce was 
more excellent than in otheis, m whom it is not so much a 
virtue, but proceeds from want of appetite or gust of pleasure , 
in him it was a true, wise, and religious government ot the de- 
sire and delight he took in the things that he enjoyed. He 
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had a rertam activity of spiiit which could never endure idle- 
ness either in himself or others, and that made him eager for 
the time he indulged it, as well in pleasure as m business , 
indeed, though in youth he exercised innocent sports a little 
while, yet afterwards his business was his pleasure But how 
intent soever he were in anything, how much soever it delighted 
him, he could freely and easily cast it away when God called 
him to something else He had as much modesty as could 
consist with a true virtuous assurance, and hated an impudent 
person Neither in youth nor in nper age could the most fair 
or enticing women ever draw him into unnecesoary familiaiity 
or vain converse or dalliance with them, yet he despised nothing 
of the female sex but their follies and vanities , wise and 
virtuous women he loved, and delighted in all pure, holy, and 
unblamable conversation with them, but so as never to excite 
scandal or temptation. Scurrilous discourse even among men 
he abhorred , and though he sometimes took pleasure m wit 
and mirth, yet that which was mixed with impurity he never 
would endure The heat of his youth a little inclined him to 
the passion of anger, and the goodness of his natuie to those 
of love and grief , but reason was never dethroned by them, 
but continued governor and moderator of his soul ” 

Such was the character — foi Hutchinson was but a type 
of a large section of society — of the noblest class of English 
Hutchinson Puritans, of men who possessed their souls' in pati- 
no^rSs efice, uttering no cry of scorn 01 anger It was the 
tanism steady and* persistent refusal of these men to coun- 
tenance the Court and its ways which made the opposition of 
such as Prynne and Bastwick really formidable, and which 
gave weight to the forlorn hopes which from time to time dashed 
themselves apparently in vain, against the defences of the 
Government 

Of such forlorn hopes there were enough and to spare In 
the winter of 1637 it was the turn of John Lilbume, a youth 
1637 of twenty, who had just returned from Holland. A 
certain Chillington, accused of circulating Puritan 
wfe books printed beyond the sea, saved himself by 
chaiging Lilburne with having them printed at Rotterdam^ 
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Lilburne was anested and interrogated, but he absolutely denied 
that he had had anything to do with Chilhngton’s books 
When asked questions on more general matters, he refused to 
answer No one, he said, had a right to make him criminate 
eithei himself or others He was brought before the Star 
Chamber, and ordered to take the usual oath that he would 
answer tiuly to all questions that might be put to him This 
he steadily refused to do He came of a stuidy and self-willed 
race His father was a Yoikshiie gentleman, who was the last 
man in England to compel the unwilling judges to allow him 
to commit a lawsuit to the chances of tiial by battle ^ Of this 
opimonativeness he had inherited his full share In the course 
of a stirring life he was never in accord with any Government, 
and never missed an oppoitumty of making known to the 
world the giievances which he entertained against everv 
Government The claim which he now made went far beyond 
the doctime ultimately accepted by English Couits that no man 
may be compelled to criminate himself He refused to swear 
to answer truly to any questions of which he did not at the 
time of Ills oath know the impoit — a claim which, if admitted, 
would make it impossible to cross-examine any w'ltness what- 
ever Like all the courts, the Star Chambei was peculiaily 
sensitive to any attack upon its rules, and especially upon the 
system under which, for so many years, it had been in the habit^ 
of procuring evidence fiom unwilling witnesses. Lilbuine was 
accordingly sentenced to be whipped from the Fleet 
IS to Palace Yard, and then to be placed in the pillory 
All along the Stiand the lash descended on his back 
Smarting with pain, he was placed in the pillory In spite of 
his agony he exhoited the bystanders to resist the tyranny of 
the bishops, and scatteied amongst them a few copies of Bast- 
w'lck’s pamphlets which he had in his pockets The Court of 
Hjs haish Chamber was in session hard by, and an angry 

imprison Older to gag him w'as issued at once Another order 
directed the Warden of the Fleet to place him m 
irons on his retuin, and to keep him in solitary confinement 

' The King, however, refused to allow the combat to proceed The 
case in l8i8 did not pioceed so far, as ihe demand was withdrawn 
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‘ where the basest and meanest sort of prisoners are used to be 
put,’ to prohibit his friends from visiting him or supplying him 
With money But foi the persistent contnvance of his admirers 
Lilbume would have been staned to death The Waiden held 
that it was no part of his duty to supply the prisoners with 
food. Those who had no money W'ere accustomed to beg their 
food from the charitable who passed the door , but Lilburne 
\\a& debarred even from that wretched resource The other 
prisoners, half-starved and ragged as they were, entered into a 
conspiracy in his favour They shared their crusts and bioken 
victuals with him, in spite of blows and kicks fiom the turn- 
keys Sometimes this precarious aid failed, and on one occa- 
sion the unfortunate man passed ten whole days without tasting 
food Yet, broken in health as he could not fail to be, his in 
domitable spirit held up, and he survived to unfold the horrors 
of his prison house to sympathising ears ^ 

It IS the nature of a government like that of Laud to be 
too readily terrified to take advantage of the real strength ot 
I and too position Englishmen had not so changed since 
Msiiyfnght- the days of Elizabeth as to be anxious to delivei 
themselves over to be manipulated by a Prynne or a 
Bastwick, or even by a Milton or a Hutchinson There were 
many thousands who still regarded with reverent admiiation the 
old Prayer Book, which they had learned to love as children 
There weie probably many more thousands who had no wish 
to see cakes and ale banished from life. The most popular 
Geoi^ verse-writer of the day was George Wither, and 
Wither Wither was neither a Laudian nor a Puritan. En- 
dowed with con&ideiable poetic gifts, he had unfortunately 
mistaken his vocation m life He had given up writing good 
songs in ordei to write bad satire He derided alike new 
practices and abstruse doctrines. His view of government was 
the simple one that kings ought not to be tyiannical, and that 
parliaments ought not to be exacting. People were to be con- 
tent with the rule in Church and State under which they were 
born, provided that it made no veiy violent demands upon 


^ State Pud's, in 1315 
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their consciences, and provided that they could attain under it 
to a placid and decorous virtue Of this virtue, as far as can 
be judged by Wither’s own example, the chief constituent was 
to be found m a self-complacen*- recognition of the extreme 
sinfulness of others and an equally self-complacent assurance 
that this sinfulness of others was certain to bring Divine ven- 
gence down upon the vporld * 

Men of this temper — and there can be little doubt that the 
middle classes of the towns were very much of this temper — 
would have formed the best security that a Government could 
ha\e wished against Puiitan violence Laud’s proceedings 
initated them m every possible way, till they forgot that Puri- 
tanism could be initating at all 

The only man who was fitted by his mental qualities for the 
task of mediation in the dark days which weie approaching 
^ ^ ^ was unhappily disqualified for the woik by his own 

lushop"” moral defects as well as by the King’s dislike 
Wiiiwms Bishop Williams had been for many yeais an object 
of a Star Chambei prosecution, on the ground that he had 
betrayed some secrets entrusted to him as a Pnvy Councillor, 
ifiag The charge seems to have been a frivolous one, and 
probably only bi ought in order to frighten 
Mon gainst Williams into the suiiender of the Deanery of West- 
minster, which he still held, together with his 
bishopric In 1633 the affair took an unexpected turn A 
certain Kilvert, to whom the case against the Bishop had 
1633 been entrusted, and who was himself a man of low 
cii-in?e moial character, discovered that one of Williams’s 
region witnesses, named Piegion, was the father of an ille- 
gitimate child, and he fancied that by attacking Pregion on 
this score he might succeed in discrediting his evidence m the 
Bishop’s favour 

Williams threw himself into the cause of his witness with 
characteiistic ardour. It is possible that at first he may ha\e 

' See especially B)itam's Rememb? ancer, published in 1628 The idea 
of the subject of predestination being one for the devils m hell to discuss 
fppeaib here long before Paialue Lost was .vntlen. 
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regarded Kilveit’s stoiy as an impudent fabrication, but he can 

1634 hardly have retained that opinion long , and there 

^'i^^rfkise doubt that he demeaned himself to 

«(vidence the subomation of false evidence in order to uphold 
the character of a man whose support he needed in his own 
quarrel with the Court ' 

A fresh piosecutior of Williams on the chaige of subor- 
nation of perjury was now commenced in the Star Chamber 

1635 Williams saw his danger, and asked Laud to be his 

s^/^ui'nof niediator with the King^ He could haidly have 
Williams expected Laud to throw much warmth into his 
mediation, and he turned with greater hope to Poitland, and 
after Portland’s death to Cottington Cottington was impor- 
tunate, and Charles was weak Before the end of 1635 the 
November King had piomised to pardon the Bishop The 
hipi^fa question related to the rate at which the par- 

pardon was to be puichascd. “ Thus much,” wrote Laud 

m despair, “can money and fiiends do against honour in 
movable Courts ” ^ 

Suddenly Williams found the baique of his fortunes drifting 
out again to sea Fresh evidence of his misdemeanouis 
December reached the King’s ears,^ and Chailes withdiew his 
he^twn promise of a pardon A few months later the King 

1636 was again hesitating Sir John Monson, who had 
been maligned by Williams, and by whom the new accusations 
had been brought, was mfoinied that Williams had been 
boasting that he was now leconciled to the King, and that 
those who appeared against him had better be careful of 

' Notes of proceedings, May 27, June 16, 23, 1637, S P Dom ccclvn 
104 , ccclxi 99 , cccKii 34 Racket’s narrative is too maccuiate to be 
accepted as a firm foundation I have diawn my own conclusions from 
the evidence pioduced at the trial Mr Biuce appears, from his preface 
♦o the Calendar for 1637, to have come to much the same conclusion as I 
have, 

- Laud to Williams, Jan, 10, 1635, Works, vi 402 

■* Laud to Wentwoith, Jan 12, Oct 4, Nov 30, tbid vi 138, 171, 

202 

' Lambe to Laud, Dec 3, 10 , Monson to Laud, Dec ll , Monson's 
petition, Lambeth MSS. m\xx Nos 39, 40, 41, 42 
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attacking a man who would soon be in full enjoyment of the 
Roj'al favour Monson asked Chailes if there was any founda- 
tion for this asseition “The King,” he afterwards informed 
Laud, “answered he would be fiee with me, and thereupon 
said It was true that he was in some treaty with the Bishop, 
who had enlaiged his offers, and was now willing to yield his 
deanery, give 8,000/ , and leave me to my course m law for my 
repair, but that he had not given him any assurance of his 
acceptance of these terms, nor would if my information were 
truth” Williams only looked upon his present lebuff as a 
mischance originating from his neglect to offer a biibe suffi- 
ciently high He soon gained over Lennox as w'ell as 
Cottington to his side, and, unless Monson was misinformed, 
he assured the combers who weie pleading his cause that 
whatever the sum might be which he was required to pay to 
the King, they should have as much again to divide amongst 
themselves Monson took care that this should reach the 
King’s ears, advising him to make a better bargain by allow'- 
ing the law to take its comse, and by taking all the money 
that could be got flora Williams foi himself In the end this 
reasoning pi evaded * The whole negotiation did no credit to 
Charles The lower side of Wentworth’s ‘ Thorough ’ was per- 
fectly intelligible to him The higher side he was unable to 
comprehend 

Stung by his failure to bribe his way to impunity, Williams 
threw himself once more into ecclesiastical controversy A 
November ^0°^ recently published by Laud’s chaplain, Heylyn, 
The Holy A Coal ftom the Altar, had contained an attack upon 
Mainland Williams’s well-known views about the position of the 
communion-table To this he replied anonymously 
in The Holy Table, Name and Thing ^ The authoiship of the 
book was an open secret It was one long argument in favour 
of that compromise which Williams had recommended from 
the beginning as the only legal arrangement , the compromise 

' Letters and Papers of Sir J Monson, Aug 1636, Lambeth M'iS 
mxxx Nos 47, 48 

■* Hi-ylyn’s hook was hcetised May 5 , Williams’s was licensed for his 
own diocese Nov 30, 
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by which the table, usually standing at the east end of the 
church, was to be brought down to some place in the church or 
chancel at the time of the administration of the Communion 
As might be expected, Williams preserved the courtesies of 
debate fai better than Piynne or Bastwick His work was, 
perhaps, all the moie galling for that Heylyn deemed it 
worthy of a serious reply, and Laud referred to it bitterly m 
the speech which he delivered at the censure of Prynne , but 
neither Laud noi Heylyn made any serious effort to refute its 
mam position 

By this book Williams, who had sought to’ escape by the aid 
of the Catholics and semi- Catholics of the Court,* threw him- 

1637 °*^^® more on the side of the Puritans and 

June 16 semi-Puritans For the present his change of front 
was likely to avail him little On June 16, 1637, the 
Chamber Court day after sentence had been pronounced 

on Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, his case was called on in 
the Star Chamber The evidence for the prosecution was too 
strong to be resisted When the day of sentence armed, 
Williams’s old pation, Cottington, led the way by suggesting a 
jui> n 10,000/ to the King, and one of 1,000 marks 

w” to Sir John Monson The Bishop was also to be 

leferred to the High Commission for ecclesiastical 
.-ensure, to be suspended from the exercise of his functions, 
to be deprived of the profits of all his benefices, and to be 
imprisoned duiing the King’s pleasure This proposal was 
unanimously adopted, and the High Commission confirmed 
the decree of the Star Chamber so far as it related to matters 
within Its special junsdiction ® 

Williams was sent to the Tower The administration of 
his diocese was confided to his most bittei adversaries By 
the King’s command Laud offered him the terms on which 
alone he could recover his freedom He must either pay his 

* Panzmi had hitherto regarded Williams as a fnend of the Catholics. 

^ Rushworth, ii 416 Commissioners for causes ecclesiastical to Wil- 
liams, July 18 Sentence of suspension, July 24, 5 P Dorn ctlxiv. I2, 
43 See also Rossingham’s Newsletters in Document reUiting to Prynnt 
iCamd Soc ) 
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fine or give good security for its payment He must surrender 
Aug 30. his bishopiic, leceiving in return another either in 
Jffwed to or Ireland, and must give up all his othei be- 

Wiiiiama nefices He must further acknowledge that he had 
committed the ciime imputed to him, and that he had eired m 
writing The Holy Table, Name and Thing ^ Many weary 
months passed over the prisoner s head before he was ready to 
accept these haid conditions even in pait 

In Williams the spirit of compromise, which was ♦•he 
characteiistic maik of his genius, was maired by his moral 
The Lntitu- defects No such complaint could be made of a 
dinarians group of men wlio Were working in the same direction, 
and w'ho, if they failed to mould their own age after their 
image, have long been looked up to by later generations as the 
pioneers of thought Ihese men were Lucius Cary, Viscount 
Falkland, Williijra Chillingworth, and John Hales 

Lucius Caiy w'as the son of the Loid Deputy who had pie- 
ceded Wentworth 111 Iieland When he was but twelve years 
old he w'as taken by his father to Dublin, and w’as 
I ord Falk- there educated at Trinity Co'lege “ As soon as he 
had completed his academical course he prepared 
for a soldiei’s life, and, young as he was, was entrusted by his 
father’s ill-judged weakness with the command of a company 
As soon as the Lord Deputy was lecalled, the Lords Justices, 
glad to make a cheap exhibition of virtue at the expense of the 
son of a man with whom they had been at variance, deprived 
the lad of his military rank, and appointed Sir Francis Wil- 
i6ag loughby, an abler and more experienced soldier, ** in 
Young Cary, being unable to reach the 
loughby Lords Justices, sent a challenge to Willoughby, and 
W'as consequently committed to prison and threatened with a 
piosecution m the Star Chamber Charles, however, set him 

> The paper containing these terms is in Laud’s hand, and endorsed, 
“The King commanded me to set them down ” Aug 30, Lambeth MSS 
mxNX fol 68 b. 

■* On Ins mysterious connection with St. John’s, Cambridge, see 
Tulloch’s Rainmal 'Jheology, 1 183. 

* He did good service aftcrwaids in defending Dublin Cast'c in 1641 
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free after a short confinement of ten days,* allowing him the 
arrears of his pay, and adding a special acknowledgment that 
he had lost his command through no fault of his own ^ 

The young man was doubtless gratified by the compliment 
He stood in no need of the money His mother, a violent 
Becomesheir Overbearing woman, the daughter of Chief Baron 
to grand- Tauficld had lately declared herself a Catholic — a 
step which so annoyed her father that he passed 
her over in his will and left his estates directly to his grandson 
As soon, therefore, as he came of age young Cary 
found himself master of Great Tew, in Oxfordshire 
Scarcely was he settled there when he gave offence to his father 
by entering upon a marnage of affection with a portionless 
lady With the warm impulsiveness which was the principal 
charm of his character and at the same time the source of his 
greatest errors, he offered to resign the whole, estate into his 
father’s hands if only he might have a father’s love The offer 
was made in vain The first Lord Falkland died m 1633, un- 
1533 reconaled to his son The young man who now 
Lwd'Mk- the Scottish title of Falkland was as yet 

land but little known to the voild at large For some 
years he devoted himself to his books and his fi lends Falk- 
Hisiifeat land’s house was the meeting-place for wits and 
Great iCT pggj-g gg j,cholars and dnmes Carew 

and Suckling, Walter Montague and Sir Kenelm Digby were 
counted amongst his friends, w'hilst Sheldon and Morley knew 
how to load the conversation to severer topics Falkland him- 
self played the part of host to perfection All who had any 
seiiou'i f urpose on hand had generous welcome at Great Tevi 
UniveiJity men from Oxford ‘found their lodgings there as 
ready 1 1. in the colleges , nor did the lord of the house know 
of their coming or going, nor who were m his house, till he 
came to dinner or supper, where all still met , otherwise there 
was no trouble, ceremony, or restraint to forbid men to come 

* Lady Theiesa Lewis, Lives of the Fj tends of Clarendon, 1 189 
® I found this in some formal document m the Rtcord Office, I think 
in the enrolment of the Privy Seal granting the arrears , but I have lost 
Lh.; reference. 
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to the house or to make them weary of staying there , so that 
many came thither to study in a better air, finding all the 
books they could desire m his library, and all the persons 
together whose society they could wish, and not find it in any 
other society ’ * 

Falkland’s mind was as hospitable as his house He was 
in the highest sense of the words a seeker after truth, and he 
His cha was unable to conceive that anything could be true 
racter which was not pure and of good report His virtues 
were accompanied by their attendant defects He was more 
keen to detect faultiness than to provide a remedy He missed 
being a great man by a little, but that little was enough He 
was too large-minded to take a mere party mouid, and he was 
not sufficiently large-minded to stand above party altogether 
He swayed from side to side as the special evils of either struck 
him more vividly It was charactenstic of him tnat of all 
poets he rated Ben Jonson most highly, and that in the cata- 
logue of poetic gifts which he attributed to his favourite — 

Wit, judgment, learning, art or industry, 

the highest of all, the supreme gift of imagination, was want- 
ing It IS equally missing in Falkland’s own versification, 
and in this his versification was but the expression of his life 
He was too clear-sighted to make a great party-leader, like 
Wentworth or Pym He could not work out the results of a 
special political piinciple, and push it to its extieme conse- 
quences regardless of other pnnciples which might commend 
themselves to other minds His gentle, loiing heart longed to 
compose the differences of the world, and to bid tlie weapons 
fall from hands which were prepared for bitter war. But the 
compiehensiveness of his heart was not supported by compre- 
hensiveness of brain The desire for reconciliation vented 
Itself in unpulsive anger against those who at any given time 
stood forth as obstacles to reconciliation , it did not lead up 
to the reconciling tliought which would have satisfied the reasoni 

> Clarendon, Life, 1 41 There is a curious echo of this description m 
fhe account of Allworthy’s hospitality in Tom Jones 

VCL VIII S 
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able de&ires of both parties When he chose a side he did not 
know half its faults When he deseited it he did not know 
half Its merits. 

Falkland had not yet thrown himself into opposition In 
1637 he went out of his way to praise the King, comphment- 
Hispra.se of ’^g him on the sovereignty of the seas in a way 
the King, Yery consistent with any strong feeling on the 

subiect of ship-monej, though the fact that he was a defaulter 
m respect of at least one of his estates may be allow ed to stand 
for something on the opposite side ^ Ben Jonson had just been 
earned to the grave, full of years and honours, He, wrrote 
Falkland, would have told in befitting verse 

How mighty Charles, amidst that weighty care 
In which three kingdoms as their b’essmg share 
(Whom as it tends with evei -watchful eyes. 

That neither power may foice nor art surprise, 
bo, bounded by no shore, grasps all the mam, 

And far as Neptune claims extends h.s reign). 

Found still some time to heai and to admit e 
The happy sounds of his harmonious lyre ^ 

It was on a question of lehgion that Falkland w'as first drawn 
.into the controversies of the world around him His mother, 
Is drawn having changed her own religion, was anxious to 
make proselytes of all upon whom her influence 
wiih Rome could be brought to bear Assailed by the usual 
argument that there was no infallibility but in the Roman 
Church, and no salvation without infallibility, Falkland was 
driven to examine the giounds of his faith Under no cir- 
cumgtanccs is it conceivable that a mind so rational and so 
candid could have accepted these propositions , but though 
lalkland’s tendencies of thought belonged to himself, there was 
something in the very gentleness of hisnatuie which led him at 
every important crisis in his life to seek out the support of a 
mind stronger and more self-reliant than his own In different 
phases of his political careei he rested alternately on Hampden 
and on Hyde In his earlier days he rested on Chillingworth 

* Arrears for Hertfordshire, 1637, S P Dom cccKxvi 106 

* Ialkla,td's ro:tn^, cd Grosart 
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in then common effort to free religious belief from bondage to 
human authority * 

Though so nearly akin in their aims, the two men differed 
■widely in their mental characteristics In Falkland the rea- 
Faikiand soning powers were subordinate to the moral per- 
hng^lPorth captions In Chillingworth they exercised almost 
undivided sway He was, above all things, a thinkei 
His singularly clear intellect met with but little resistance fiom 
those sympathies and antipathies which with most men count 
for so much When once he had made up his mind that any 
given course was dictated by reason, nothing except conviction 
by argument that he had been mistaken would deter him from 
acting on his belief. 

Chillmgwoith’s eaily life was passed in ciicumstances which 
boded for him a prosperous career Born at Oxfoid in 1602, 

i6o9 he had Laud for his godfather He received a good 
education, and in 1628 he became a Fellow of 
life Trinity. Suddenly his fiiends learnt, to their con- 

sternation, that he had betaken himself to Douai as a convert 
to the Papal Church The Jesuit Fisher had laid 
befoie him the argument that an infallible guide in 
matteis of faith was necessary for salvation, and that such a guide 
was only to be found in the Roman Church Chillingworth was at 
a loss for a reply, and, as usual, he follow ed the superior argu- 
ment A very brief residence at Douai convinced him that he 
had not searched the question to the bottom Books of Jesuit 
theology were in the habit of applying the test of probability to 
moral action, and it is by no means unlikely that from them 
Chillingwoith drew the unintended infeience that, if it was 
enough to act upon the mere piobability that the action was 
right. It might be enough to believe on the mere probability 
that the belief was true If he accepted this as the best theory 
which he could foim, it was evident that he had no further 
need of an infallible guide 

In making up his mind to return to the English Chuich 
Chilhngwoith had been helped by letters from I.aud The 

' I .un awnie that the reverse has been asserted, hut the relaiioj of the 
two minds seems too cleai to admit of an\ other \iew thin this 
S 2 
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positions assumed by the two men were in the main identical In 
T j . his confeience with Fisher, Laud had. indeed, declared 

I and -ind ^ 

Chilling that It was unnecessary to require assent to more than 
the fundamental articles of the Christian faith , * but 
It was not likely that any argument would fare in Laud’s hands 
exactly as it would fare m Chillingworth’s Laud would be 
sure to add something about the consent of antiquity and the 
practical advantages of submission to authority ChiUingworth 
would leave it in its own naked simphcity 

ChiUingworth had not been long in England before he 
Chilling. began to prepaie himself for that great controversial 
pares which he hopcd to guide others along the 

great work path in which his own feet had stumbled 

In 1630 a Jesuit who passed by the name of Edward Knott 
had published a book under the name of Chanty Mistaken, m 
which he argued that, except undei exceptional cir- 
cumstances, there was no salvation for Protestants 
In 1633 Dr Potter had answered the book, and the 
Jesuit then replied in support of his former reason- 
ing It was here that ChiUingworth intervened in 
the controversy For three years he was laying the 
loundations of the book m which the great weapon of the 
Catholic armoury was to be put to the proof 

The attraction of the library at Great Tew drew Chilling- 
worth to Falkland Intercom se quickly ripened into intimacy, 
,635 and tradition tells how much of the argument of the 
Chilling- scholar was owing to the suggestions of the peer 
Ore'll lew Those who have read with attention tlie writings of 
the two men will probably come to the conclusion that the peer 
owed more to the scholar than he gave Falkland’s 
reply to the letter in which Walter Montague an- 
nounced his conversion goes over much the same ground as 


1630 

Chanty 

Mi^takei 


1633 
Potter s 
reply 


* Such a sentence as the following, for instance, has a very Chill’ ng- 
Viorthian ring “ The Church of England never declared that e\eiy one of 
her articles are fundamental in the faith , for it is one thing to say, No one 
nf them is superstitious or erroneous, and quite another to say. Every one 
of them IS fundamental, and that in every part of it, to all men’s belief.’* 
Laud’s Works, 11 60 
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that which was subsequently occupied by Chillingworth , but 
the arguments are urged without that sharp inasiveness which 
marks the work of the stronger reasoner 

It IS by no means unlikely that Chillingworth had braced 
himself to his labours at Laud’s instigation, though no evidence 
Knott's effect IS in existence At all events, before 

direction to the book was published Laud had ample reason to 
look upon It with interest In a short pamphlet 
Knott sought to discredit by anticipation the reply which he 
expected He charged the author with Socinianism, and 
flouted him on his pretension to appear as the advocate of a 
religion which no longer dared to deck itself m its own colouis 
“ Protestantism,” he wrote, “ waxeth weary of itself The pro- 
fessors of It, they especially of greatest worth, learning, and 
authority, love temper and moderation, and are at this time 
more unresolved where to fasten than at the infancy of their 
Church ” Their doctrine, he added, was undergoing a change 
they now denied that the Pope was Antichrist , they had begun 
to pray for the dead, to use pictures, to adopt in many points 
the teaching of Rome The articles were ‘impatient, nay, 
ambitious, of some sense wherein they might seem Catholic,’ 
Calvinism was ‘accounted heresy and little less than treason.’ 
The ‘ once fearful names of pnests and altars ’ were widely 
used, and men were bidden to expound Scripture according to 
the sense of the Fathers— a practice which would evidently 
land them at the feet of the Pope, ‘ seeing that by the confes- 
sion of Protestants the Fathers were on the side of the Catholic 
Church ’ 1 ’ 

No wonder sucli words as these were gleefully quoted by 
the Puritans It was exactly what they had been reiterating for 
Charles tries 7®^* No wondcr, too, that Laud and Charles were 
w g^Knott deeply annoyed at so unexpected an attack Charles 
weakly allowed Windebank to apply to Con, asking 
him to express his displeasuie to the audacious Jesuit ® As 

' In addition to Chillingworth’s quotation, De Maiseaux gives an 
account of Knott’s work, of which he had. seen a copy 

■< Con to Barbenni, Add MSS 15,389, fol 384. 
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aught have been expected, Con expressed his inability to do 
anything of the sort , and Laud, with greater wisdom, turned 
his attention to hastening the appearance of Chilli ngworth’s 
leply 1 Towaids the end of 1637, in the very heat of the 
excitement engendered by Lady Newport’s conversion. The 
Religion of Piotestants w'as issued to the world 

In his mam argument that ‘nothing is necessary to be 
belie\ed but what is plainly revealed Chillingw orth did little 

1^37 moie than put in a clearer and more logical form, with 
all Its excrescences stripped away, the contention 
uznis ‘ of I,aud in the confeience with Fisher That which 
maiks the pre-eminence of the younger writer is his clear sense 
of the suboidination of intellectual conviction to moial effort 
If men, he says, ‘ suffer themselves neither to be betrayed into 
their enors, noi kept in them by any sin of their will , if they 
do their best endeavour to free themselves from all eirors, and 
> et fail of It through human frailty, so well am I persuaded of 
the goodness of God, that if in me alone should meet a conflu- 
ence of all such eiiors of all the Protestants of the world that 
were thus qualified, I should not be so much afiaid of them all 
as I should be to ask pardon for them.’ ® 

In these words, not in the counter-dogmatism of'the Puritan 
Jicalot, lay the true answer to the claim to infallibility which was 
so ostentatiously flaunted before the world by the Roman mis- 
sionaries It was the old doctrine of Sir Thomas More and 
the men of the new learning coming to the surface once more, 
under happier auspices It breathed the very spirit of mutual 
regard fur zeal anfi earnestness in the midst of intellectual 
differences It became men, Chillingworth held, to be very 
careful how they set up the creatures of their own imaginations 
as if they were the veriest certainties of Divme revelation 
“ This presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the 
general words of God,” he writes, “and laying them upon 
men’s consciences together, under the equal penalty of death 
and damnation , this vain conceit that we can speak of the 
things of God better than m the words of God , this deifying 

' Chillingworth’s reasions. Sept. 19, S. P Dorn ccdxvii u6. 

' IVoilu, 1 230 * Ikd. i. 8i. 
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our own interpretations and tyrannous enforcing them upon 
others , this lestraining of the Word of God from that latitude 
and generality, and the understandings of men from that liberty 
wherein Christ and the Apostles left them — is and hath been 
the only fountain of all the schisms of the Church, and that 
which makes them immortal , the common incendiaiy of 
Christendom, and that which tears into pieces, not the coat, 
but the bowels and members of Christ . Take away these 
walls of S2paration and all will quickly be one Take awa)r 
this peisecutmg burning, cursing, damning of men for not 
subscribing to the words of men as the words ot God , require 
of Christians only to believe Christ, and to call no man master, 
but Him only , let those leave claiming infallibility that have 
no title to It, and let them that m their words disclaim it dis- 
claim It also in their actions ” “ Chnstians,” he says again, 
“ must be taught to set a higher value upon those high points 
of faith and obedience wherein they agree than upon those 
matters of less moment wherein they differ, and understand 
that agreement m those ought to be more effectual to join 
them in one communion than their difference m other things 
of less moment to divide them When I say in one commu- 
nion, I mean in a common profession of those articles wherein 
all consent— a joint worship of God, after such a way as all 
esteem lawful, and a mutual perfoimance of all those works of 
charity which Christians owe one to another ” ^ 

It is not given to any one man, even if he be a Chilhng- 
worth, to maJce out with complete fulness the remedies needed 
Defects of for the evils of his age* Dogmatism, too, has its 
worthT functions to perform m the work of the woild. The 
sytfem y^in belief in the possession of all truth is higher and 
more ennobling than the disbelief that truth exists at all , and 
It IS impossible to deny that to the mass of Chillingworth s 
contemporaries the suspension of judgment, which was to him 
the ultimate result of a keen and earnest search after truth, 
would seem to be the very negation of the existence of truth 
itself Even calmer judgments might well doubt whether 


* Works, 11. 37. 
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Chilhngworth’s notion of a ‘joint worship of God after such a 
way as all esteem lawful ’ was feasible, or whether, even if it 
proved feasible, it was at all desiiable Chilli ngworth’s mind 
was too purely intellectual to enable him to understand how 
any given ritual could either raise admiration or provoke hos- 
tility He cared much whether a proposition was true or not 
He had but a languid interest in forms of prayer In his reply 
to Knott’s last pamphlet he took up the defence of the recent 
changes “ What,” he said, “ if out of fear that too much sim- 
plicity and nakedness m the public service of God may beget 
in the ordinary sort of men a dull and stupid irreverence, and 
out of hope that the outward state and glory of it, being well- 
disposed and wisely moderated, may engender, quicken, 
increase, and nounsh the inward reverence, respect, and devo- 
tion which IS due unto God’s sovereign majesty and power , 
what if, out of a persuasion and desire that Papists may be won 
over to us the sooner by the removing of this scandal out of 
their way, and out of a holy jealousy that the weaker sort of 
Protestants might be the easier seduced to them by the mag- 
nificence and pomp of their Church service, in case it were 
not removed— I say, what if, out of these considerations, the 
governors of our Church, more of late than formerly, have set 
themselves to adorn and beautify the places where God’s 
honour dwells, and to make them as heaven-like as they can 
with earthly ornaments ?” * There is something contemptuous 
in such a defence as this Above all, there is no acknowledg- 
ment by Chillmgworth of the fact that moral influence may 
spread abroad from men who are very wrong-headed and very 
positive The toleration which cheerfully grants free liberty 
to those who differ irreconcilably from us is the complement 
of the tolerance which seeks out by preference the points in 
which others agree with us rather than those in which they 
differ. The latter was Chillingworth’s contribution to the 
peace of the Church and nation , for the former we must look 
elsewhere Yet, before we plunge into the stnfe out of which 
the better thought was to be evolved, we may well huger a 


Woiks^ 1 23 .' 
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moment to contemplate the life of one whose nature vias more 
complete, and whose personality was more altogether 
John Hales lovely, than that of the great controversialist Rather 
ofKton Chilhngworth, lather than to Falkland, the 

discerning eye is attracted to one who was in his own estima- 
tion less than either, bat of whom those who knew him best 
loved to speak as the ever-memorable John Hales 

The genial recluse, with his prodigious memory and his 
keen, rapier-like thrust of argument, was the most loving and 
tender-hearted of men In his Eton fellowship he found him- 
••elf at home under the provostship of the large-minded bir 
Henry Wotton His views of life and religion were in the 
mam identical with those of Chilhngworth, but he approached 
the subject from the other side In Chillmgworth the logical 
faculty was supreme In Hales it was at the service of a 
smgulaily gentle and affectionate heait Hence he began 
•where Chilhngworth left off He did not argue himself in*o 
the belief that the intention to go wrong, and not the failure 
Itself, was culpable He rather made it the starting-point of 
his icasonmg “He would often say that he would renounce 
the religion of the Church of England to-morrow if it obliged 
him to believe that any other Christian should be damned, and 
that nobody would conclude another man to be damned that 
did not wish him so”‘ “Every Christian,” he wrote, “may 
err that will , for if we might not err wilfully, then there would 
be no heiesy, heiesy being nothing else but wilful error lor 
if we account mistakes befalling us through human fiailties 
to be heresies, then it will follow that every man since the 
Apostles’ times was an heretic ” * Hence he could take but 
little interest m Chillingworth’s search after fundamental 
truths That men should err was, m his eyes, a necessity of 
their natuie The venerable names of the Fathers of the 
ancient Church, the imposing solemnity of ecclesiastical coun- 
fils, confeiied no exemption from the universal law “If 
truth and goodness,” he wrote, “ go by universality and mul- 
titude, what mean then the prophets and holy men of God 

• C’larenclon, Life^ i S4 

^ On the Sacramon* of the Lord s Supper II ojiv, i 63^ 
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everywhere m the Scripture so fiequently, so bitterly to com- 
plain of the small number of good men careful of God and 
truth ^ Neither is the complaint proper to Scripture , it is the 
common complaint of all that have left any records of antiquity 
behind them Could wishing do any good, I could wish well 
to this kind of proof , but it shall never go so well with man- 
kind that the most shall be the best The best that I can say 
of aigument and reason diawnfiom universality in multitude is 
this such leason may perchance seive to excuse an error, but 
It can never serve to warrant a truth ” 

Yet, for all this, the investigation of truth ivas the highest 
work of man The words of the Apostle, “ Be not deceived,” 
The search werc spokeu HOt Only to the wise and learned, but 
for truth. ‘to every oue, of whatever sex, of whatever rank or 
degree and place soever, from him that studies in his hbrary to 
him that sweats at the plough-tail ’ But the command is not 
obeyed by those who content themselves with storing then 
memories with opinions learned by rote He that would not 
be deceived must not only know ‘ what it is that is commanded,’ 
must not therefoie take his duties on trust from a Church 
claiming to be infallible, or from a venerated preacher, but 
must also know ‘ wheiefoie — that is, upon what authonty, upon 
what reason ’ ‘ At last the new thought which was to form the 
modern world had leached its full and clear expression 

Like Chllllng^vorth, Hales too had his dream of Utopian 
harmony of worship “Were liturgies and public forms of 
Public service so fiamed,”he aigued, “as that they admitted 

vorhhip jjQt Qf particular and private fancies, but contained 

only such things as in which all Christians do agiee, schisms in 
opinion were utterly vanished For consider of all the hturgies 
that are or ever have beew, and remove from them whatsoever 
IS scandalous to any party, and leave nothing but what all agree 
on, and the event shall be that the public service and honour 
of God shall no ways suffer , whereas to load our pubhc forms 
with the private fancies upon which we differ is the most sove- 
reign way to perpetuate schism unto the world’s end. Prayer, 


* Sermon on private judgment in religion Works, m 14J, 
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confession, thanksgiving, reading of Scnptuie, exposition of 
Scripture, administration of sacraments in the plainest and 
simplest manner, weie matter enough to furnish out a sufficient 
liturgy, though nothing else of private opinion, or of church 
pomp, of garments, of prescribed gestures, of imagery, of music, 
of matter concerning the dead, of many superfluities which 
creep into chuiches under the name of order and decency, did 
interpose itself” * 

The tract on schism in which these words occur was circu- 
lated in manuscript in the spring of 1638 No wonder that 
n lies sent when a copy fell into Laud’s hands he sent for the 
loibyi^ud author to Lambeth Yet he could not but know 
that Hales, if not his ally, was at least the assailant of his 
enemies A few years befoie, perhaps, he would have dealt 
harshly with him He could not find it m his heart now to 
\ isit very severely a champion whose thrusts were directed against 
Puntan and Papist alike The two men walked up and down 
the gaiden in friendly, if sometimes m waim, argument Laud 
breathed a w'ord of caution The time, said the Archbishop, 
was ‘ very apt to set new doctrines on foot, of which the wits of 
the age were too susceptible ’ ^ * There could not be too much 
care taken to preserve the peace and unity of the Church ’ As 
Hales came away he met Heylyn, and fooled him to the top of 
his bent,® assuring him that the Aichbishop had proved far 
supenor m controversy, ferreting him ‘ fiom one hole to another 
till there was none left to afford him any further sheltei , that 
he was now resolved to be orthodox, and to declare himself a 
tiue son of the Chuich of England both for doctnne and dis- 
cipline ’ ^ Hales, no doubt, was laughing in his sleeve at the 
pompous chaplain Yet it must be remembeied that it is not 
from men of Hales’s stamp that vigorous self assertion is to be 
expected In wilting to I^aud he did not, it is true, retract any 
of his positive opinions, but he certainly explained away some 

* Tract concerning Bchisrn, Works, 1 114 

* rhifa IS Clarendon’s account Life, i 55 

* This IS Principal Tulloch’s explanation, and is, I have no doubt, the 
ritjht one 

* Iie>lyn, Cypiianus Anghats, 340. 
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of his utterances Laud was satisfied with his explanation, 
and m the following year he procured for him a canonry at 
Windsor 

Though in the days of conflict Falkland and Chillmgworth 
and Hales would be found on Charles’s side, in the long run the 
The influ which inspired them would be found a far more 

enceofLati- powerful dissolvent of Laud’s system than the Pun- 
ism not tamsm which he dreaded Its time was not yet 
imme we theories of the religious life were m 

presence of one another, and those theories weie entwined with 
a whole mass of habits which could not readily be shaken off 
The strife was approaching, and it was not till the combatants 
had measured their strength with one another that they would 
be ready to listen to the words of peace Even when that tune 
came the solution would not be altogether such as Hales would 
have approved. The religious conscience would demand a 
more definite creed, and a more definite ceremonial, than that 
for which he had asked By the side of the idea of com-. 
prehension would arise the idea of toleration The one would 
soften down aspeiities, and teach the assured dogmatist to put 
on something of that humility in which the controversialist of 
all periods is so grievously deficient The other would.prepare 
room for the unchecked development of that individuality 
which IS the foundation of all true vigour in churches and in 
nations. 





CHAPTER LXXXIV 

THE CONSriTUlIONAL OPPOSIIION 

The ecclesiastical grievances were only felt by a part of the 
community Financial burdens were felt by everyone who 
had property In the summer of 1637 the outcry 
Poiuitii against ship-money had become general 
gnsvmces Unprejudiced person can deny that the exist- 

ence of a powerful fleet was indispensable to the safety of the 
State, or that the amount of money demanded by 
Charles foi the equipment of that fleet was no more 
actual need, lequiicd The charge which has fre- 

quently been brought against him ot spending the money thus 
levied on objects unconnected with its ostensible purpose is 
without a shadow of foundation ; and it is perfectly certain 
that, though the grant of tonnage and poundage had originally 
been made in order to provide the Crown with the means of 
guarding the seas, the expenses of government had so far m- 
ci eased that if tonnage and poundage were to be applied to 
that purpose on the scale that had now become necessary, the 
exchequer would soon be m a condition of bankruptcy 

Even tlie most ju^t and necessary taxation, however, is 
sometimes leceived with murmurs. If such murmurs are not 
, to lead to actual resistance, it is incumbent on those 

posed with ^yho iiTipose the tax to explain to the tax-payer the 
senVof thT ' necessity under which they are placed, and if possible 
taxpayers obtaining his consent It was 

the very thing that Charles had not dared to do He well 
knew that to summon a Parliament would be to endanger the 
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success of his ecclesiastical policy, and he had no mind to run 
the risk 

The fleet obtained by the levy of ship-money had done 
nothing sufficiently striking to make men forget the faults of 
Services of Origin The maintenance of trade with Dunkirk, 
the fleet ^ f^ce of threats of a Dutch or Fiench attack 
upon that nest of privateers, inteiested only a few traders in 
I.ondon or Dover , whilst the exploits of the King’s ships 
amongst the Dutch fishermen ‘ m the summer of 1637 would, 
if the truth had been known, have awakened scorn rather than 
admiration If a less inglorious success was achieved in the 
same summer by a squadion of six vessels under Captain Rams- 
borough at Sallee, it was due to other causes than 
uoow^****' the skill of the commander or the efficiency of tne 
Sallee armament Rainsborough was sent to deliver from 
sla^'eiy the European captives of the Baibary pirates, but his 
efforts to oveicome their stronghold by attack or blockade 
were entirely ineffectual Luckily, however, a civil war broke 
out amongst the Moors, and the King of Moiocco purchased 
the neutrality of the English fleet by the surrender of 271 
pnsoners * 

Yet it was not because ship money was badly spent that 
the impost was assailed in England Voices were raised on 
ever> side declanng it to be utterly illegal Ship- 
uwcir^"to^ money, it w'as loudly declared, was undeniably a tax, 
ancient customs of the realm, recently em- 
bodied in the Petition of Right, had announced, with no doubt- 
ful voice, that no tax could be levied without consent of Parlia- 
ment Even this objection was not the full mea- 
nitioMiob- suie of the evil If Charles could take this money 
jei-tion . without conseiit of Pailiamenl, he need not, unless 
some unforeseen emergency arose, ever summon a parliament 

' See page 220, 

* Bnssenden to Nicholas, Sept 21 Rainsborough’s journal, S P 
Dorn cccKviii 6, ccclxix 72 , Carteiet to Coke, Sept 21 List of 
prisoners released S, P Moiocco Garraid’s statement (Strafford iMei s, 
II iiS) that Ramsboiough ‘ put the new town of Sallee uito the King of 
Moiocco s hands ’ is exaggerated 
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again The true question at issue i\as whether Pailiatnent 
formed an integral part of the Constitution or not 

A charge has sometimes been brought against the English- 
men of that day that they concerned themselves overmuch with 
legality and precedent Undoubtedly they lo\ed to 
pftht^twn dwell upon the antiquity of the rights w'hich they 
10 legiiity claimed Antiquanes like Selden or Twysden ex- 
pressed the tendencies of their age as truly as thinkers like 
Voltaire and Rousseau expressed the tendencies of theirs 
The legality which they cheiished was the legality of a nation 
which had hitheito preserved unbroken the traditions of self- 
go\ernment Spoken or unspoken, beneath all the technicali- 
ties of the lawyers, beneath all the records of the antiquaries, 
,here remained an undertone of reliance upon the nation itself. 
Parliaments had been established to gather into a focus the 
national resolve, Kings had been established to give prompt 
efficacy to the lesolve which had been formed It was a new 
thing that a king should treat the policy and religion of the 
nation as if they concerned himself alone , but the men who 
opposed It because it was new, opposed it still more because it 
was degrading 

Charles fancied that the question of the legality of ship- 
money had been settled for ever m his favour by the declara- 
ihequesuon ^on of the judges ' Lord Saye and John Hampden 
nwnJytobe thought Otherwise They resolved that, whatever 
argued the result might be, the argument against ship money 
should be heaid in open court, and Charles was too confident 
of the justice of his cause to offer any opposition 

For some unknown reason — perhaps because his case was 
more simple than that of Saye — Hampden’s refusal was selected 
i)i(ru.uitit-i to test the opinion of the judges His case was to 
>11 the wiy jje argued in the Exchequer Chamber I'he counsel 
employed by him were St John and Holborne, lawyers con- 
nected wi*-h the Earl of Bedford They would have to argue 
with the full knowledge that the court was against them, 
and they would have therefore to put forward jusc that Mde of 
the argument which wrould not call down the violent censure 
* See page 208 
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of the judges It would be far easier to show that Charles was 
politically m the wrong than to show that he ivas legally in the 
wrong ; but they were bound by their position to urge legal 
objections, only indirectly touching upon the pohtical objections, 
if they touched on them at all They knew that the judges 
had acknowledged the King to be the sole judge of danger 
from abroad, and they therefore could not venture to question 
a maxim adopted on such authority. 

St Jqhn accordingly began by making a great concession 
He abandoned any attempt to draw a distinction between 
g the levy of ship-money in the inland counties and its 
St John’* levy in the mantime counties He acknowledged, 
argument King was the sole judge of the existence 

of danger The law, he said, had given the King power, ‘ by 
■wnt under the Great Seal of England, to command the inhabi- 
tants of each county to provide shipping for the defence of the 
kingdom, so that he might by law compel the doing thereof' 
The only question was in what manner he was to exercise this 
power St John answered his own question by arguing that 
as the King could not set fines nor deliver judgment except 
through the judges, so he could not raise money beyond his 
ordinary revenue except by Parliament He showed that there 
were special reasons for this restriction A representative 
assembly was likely to be a jealous guardian of the property of 
Its constituents The King was under no such bonds If he 
could lay what charge he pleased on his subjects ‘ it would 
come to pass that, if the subject hath anything at all, he is not 
beholden to the law for it, but it is left entirely in the mercy and 
goodness of the King ’ 

The remainder of St John’s argument may profitably be 
stnpped of its technicalities It is a good thing, he said in 
effect, that there should be some one to keep an eye on the 
possibility of danger. It is also a good thing that property 
should be guarded against unnecessary claims It was, there- 
fore, well that the King, when he had discovered the danger, 
should, under oidinary circumstances, be compelled to apply 
to Parliament for the taxation needed to meet it It might be, 
indeed, that the danger developed so rapidly that time for an 
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appbcation to Parliament was wanting In that case the rights 
of property would be simply in abeyance If a French or a 
Spanish army landed unexpectedly m Kent or Devonshire, no 
one would blame the Goveinment because it seized horses 
from a gentleman’s stable to drag artillery, or ordered its troops 
to charge across a farmer’s cornfields It was a matter of 
notoriety, however, that in the present case no such danger had 
occurred Writs had been issued in August for the purpose of 
equipping a fleet which was not lieeded till March What pos- 
sible reason could be alleged why Parliament had not been 
summoned m the course of those seven months, to grant a 
subsidy in the regular way ? 

A reason no doubt there was, to which St John did not 
venture even to allude, but which his hearers were not likely 
to forget A Parliament, once summoned, would be certain 
to discuss other matters besides ship-money, and would most 
probably demand an entire reversal of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical policy of the leign 

St John supported his arguments by the usual store of 
antiquarian learning He was able to show that the kings of 
England had frequently paid for services done in defence of 
the realm, even when they had been forced to borrow' money 
to enable them to do so Surely, he urged, no king would have 
done this if he had been aware that he might legally impose 
the burden on his subjects 

When St John sat down he found himself famous The 
crowded audience drank in every word that he said, listening as 
men would listen who believed their property and their nghts 
to be at stake 

As Solicitor-General, Lyttelton undertook to reply It 
would have been strange if he had failed to find cases in which 
English kings had occasionally taken money irregu- 
Lyttoiton’s larly The struggle between Crown and Parhament 
argument been a conflict of strength as well as a conflict 

of principle, and an advocate of the Goveinment might easily 
go astray by quoting acts of aggression as if they had embodied 
the very spirit of the law When Lyttelton ascended from 
precedent to principle, the weakness of his case must have been 

VOL VIII T 
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manifest even to those who knew little of constitutional law. 
He acknowledged that the King had no right to impose ship- 
money, excepting m time of danger, and he made the most of 
the argument that the rights of property were not weakened by 
taking what was needed for the defence of property itself All 
laws must give way to the law of necessity, and in times of ne- 
cessity It w'as impossible to appeal to Parliament Forty days 
must elapse after the issue of the writs before Parliament could 
meet, and then would follow long debates and conferences be- 
tween the Houses Before an agreement could be arrived at 
the kingdom would be lost 

Lyttelton’s argument would ha\e been an excellent one if it 
had had the slightest relation to the actual circumstances of the 
cose Even supposing that the seven months which passed 
between the issue of the writ and the assemblage of the fleet 
had been insufficient to enable Parliament to come to a deci- 
sion on that year’s supply, no such excuse could be pleaded on 
behalf of an exaction which was now being renewed for a fourth 
annual period Evidently the danger was considered at Court 
to be a permanent one, and to a permanent danger Lyttelton’s 
reasoning had no application whatever 

Holborne in a few words blew down the house of cards 
which had been erected by the Solicitor- General The w'nt, 

^ he said, did not mention the existence of imminent 
Hoiborne’s danger Then, nsing to the occasion, he argued, 
argmnent anudst mteiTuptions from the Bench, ‘that by the 
fundamental laws of England the King cannot, out of Parlia- 
ment, charge the subject— ijo, not for the common good unless 
in special cases ’ Not only could not the King do it ‘ for the 
guard of the sea against pirates, but he could not even do it for 
the ordinary defence of the kingdom unavoidably in danger 
to be lost ’ Then, going farther than St John had ventured to 
go, he refused to acknowledge that the King was the proper 
judge of danger, except when that danger was so closely im- 
iiending that it was impossible to consult Parliament at all 
The great constitutional issue was raised more distinctly 
bv Holborne than by St John For him Parliament, not the 
King, was the mam organ of the sovereignty of the nation over 
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Itself. Bankes, the Attorney-General, refused to meet him 
on that ground The court, he argued, had no 
Argument of right to inquire under what circumstances the King 
could exercise his judgment It was enough to know 
that It had been exercised. His power of forming the ne- 
cessary decision was * innate in the person of an absolute king 
and in the persons of the Kings of England , so inherent m 
the king that it is not any ways derived from the people, but 
reserved to the king when positive laws first began ’ 

In the course of his three days’ argument Banker had pro- 
duced many precedents, in which the obligation of the subject 
to defend the realm in person, by land or sea, was 
often confused with the special obligation of dwellers 
on the coast to provide ships for its defence Nor did he omit 
to quote a few cases in which in older times the inhabitants 
of inland counties had been compelled to find money cr the 
provision of ships. He was, however, totally unable to show 
anything like a general contribution enforced from year to year 
In the end. he repeated his declaration that the King 
was an absolute monarch and the sole judge of 
danger To ‘ distrust that he will command too great a power 
or aid, It IS a presumption against the presumption of the law' ’ 
“ My Lords,” he said in conclusion, “ if there were no law 
to compel unto this duty, yet nature and the inviolate law of 
preservation ought to move us These vapours which are ex- 
haled from us will again descend upon us in our safety and in 
the honour of our nation , and theiefore let us obey the Kings 
command by his writ, and not dispute. He is the first mover 
among these orbs of ours, and he is the circle of tnis circum- 
ference, and he is the centre of us all, wherein w'e all as the 
loins should meet He is the soul of this body, whose proper 
act IS to command” 

Bankes thus supplied whatever defects there might be m 
Holborne’s argument When he sat down it must have been 
im ortance abundantly clear to all who were pieseiit that if his 
view was accepted as the true one, the old Pariia- 
arguraent mentary constitution of England was at an end In 
that case, as they had already learned from St John, no man 

T 2 
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could hold his property except on sufferance Those who cared 
less for pelf, and more foi the old constitutional inheritance of 
their race, learned from the glib utterance of a lawyer’s tongue 
that the sjstem under which they fondly believed that long 
generations of their ancestors had lived and died had never had 
any real existence The assemblies of eaily times before the 
Conquest, the Great Councils of Norman kings, the Parliaments 
of the Plantagenets weie, it would seem, merely ornamental 
appendages to the substantial edifice of the monarchy No 
doubt the King still professed his intention of ruling according 
to the law No doubt the Great Charter, the confirmation of 
the Charteis, and the recent Petition of Right would still be 
quoted and wrangled over in Westminster Hall, but their 
living force would be gone The representative monaichy of 
Heniy VIII and Elizabeth would cease to be, as completely 
as the Parliamentary monaichy of the House of Lancaster 
would cease to be In its stead was to be raised the authoiity 
of a king ruling in accordance with his own inscrutable counsels, 
whilst the English people w'as to wait patiently for the decision 
of its master His was the wisdom which foresees ever}'thing 
and arranges everything, which no contingency could take by 
surprise and no calamity find without resource Theirs was the 
Ignorance of a herd of cattle contentedly grazing m the fat 
pastures prepared for them till their owner thought good to 
send them forth to the slaughter-house of war 

It is certain that, whether Charles was or was not pos- 
sessed of the profound wisdom needed to make good the 
Conditions claim advanced in his name, no time could be con- 
the daTra'w ccived more unfitted for its general acceptance So 
far as the King’s advocates demanded that compli- 
tnade catcd affairs should be entrusted to the decision of 
the few rather than of the many, they merely asked what was 
in accordance with the necessities of human nature , but they 
loft out of sight the fact that it is equally in accordance with 
those necessities that the decision of the few should be openly 
or tacitly submitted to the approval of the many At the 
moment, too, the very success attained by Chailes’s fleet made 
the mystery in which he veiled his resolutions more uruni 
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telligible WTien a great crisis arri\es m the national fortunes, 
when an invasion by a foreign Power is impending and the 
means of resistance are scanty, it is far more important that the 
plans for meeting the danger should proceed from one brain, 
and that the forces of resistance should be concentrated in one 
hand, than that there should be a public Parliamentary discus- 
sion on the proper tactics to be pursued Nothing of the kind 
was impending now When Richelieu determined to keep his 
new fleet out of the English Channel, he struck a decisive 
stroke, though he knew it not, on behalf of the Pailiamentary 
liberties of England If a combined French and Dutch fleet 
had attacked Dunkirk, and had threatened English commerce 
on the English coasts, all the patriotism in England would have 
been loud in demanding that the powers of Government should 
be increased, though it is quite possible that an efibrt would also 
have been made to substitute a thoughtful and able Govern- 
ment for one which had proved itself shiftless and inefficient As 
It was, there was no reason whatever that speaal powers should 
be conceded where no special reasons existed for then exercise. 

The decision of the judges remained to be heard As only 
tuo ^^ere to deliver their opinion on the same day, and as, in 
consequence of the claims of other business, a consi- 
ihe opinion derable delay would intervene between the utterances 
ot thejudgei. speakers, some months must elapse 

before the judgment of the whole Bench could be known 

It was not likely that the judges would bieak away from 
then declaiation of the pieceding winter On some of them 
no doubt the dependent position to which they had been 
reduced by Chailes may have been not without its influence j 
but It must not be forgotten that the question itself was rather 
one for political than for judicial settlement Hampden and 
his supporters were only careful to estabhsh a negative. They 
saw clearly that the right assumed by the King was fatal to the 
Pailiamentary constitution of England The judges might well 
ask what was the alternative proposed Was a House of Com- 
mons, as yet unguided by any cabinet and undisciplined by 
anj party ties, to be expected to meet with wise forethought all 
the exigencies of foreign affairs^ What was reall> wanted, jf 
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there was not to be a political revolution, was that the Kin^- 
should not onlj exeicise his discretion, but should really be 
discreet, should only use extraordinary powers in extraordinary 
circumstances, and should withhold his confidence from the 
nation no further than it might be in the interest of the nation 
that secrecy should be maintained for a time Unfortunately, 
such a consummation was beyond the power of any judicial 
decision to effect 

Something of this difficulty seems to have been felt by 
Baron Weston, w'ho delivered judgment first He believed 
Judgment of that the King had decided rightly in fitting out the 
Weston fleet If, indeed it had been done by Parliament, it 
had been done by the happiest means But he could not lay 
down the law that it must always be done by Parliament If 
the enemy had come ‘ before the Parliament had met, or before 
they had granted any aid, should the safety of the kingdom 
depend upon such contingencies ’ ’ 

This leluctance to acknowledge the existence of a general 
prohibitory law was the strongest ground on which the King’s 
supporters could rely It was not likely that all of 
and Weston’s brethren would be content to give so half- 
hearted a support to the Crowm Crawley, who 
followed, declared that it was a royal prerogative ‘ to impose 
taxes without common consent of Parhament ’ Berkeley went 
tuither still He fixed upon Holborne’s argument that, by the 
fundamental policy of the reaira, sovereigns who wished to exact 
money at their pleasure ought to be restrained by Parliament 
“The law,” he said, “know's no such king-yoking policy The 
law IS of Itself an old and trusty servant of the King’s , it is his 
instrument and means which he useth to govern his people by 
I never read nor heard that Lex was Rex^ but it is common 
and most true that Rex is Lex^ for he is JLex loquens^ a living^ 
a speaking, an acting law ” 

Vernon and\ Trevor followed on the same side. It was not 
till five of the judges had declared for the King that 
1 Mvo7!°illd one was found to take part with the defendant Sir 
George Croke is said to have hesitated what he should 
say, but to have been encouraged by his wife to speak his 
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mind i\ithoutfear of consequences The tale has no sufficient 
CMdence to support it, and he was hardly the man to need 
such an exhortation However this may have been, he spoke 
distinctly and emphatically. It was utterly contrary to law, he 
said, to set any charge whatever upon the subject except m 
Parliament Even under this condition the King could not 
possibly find any difficulty in providing for the defence of the 
realm He had power to press into his seivice every single 
man and every single ship m England. ‘ The imagination of 
man,’ he said, ‘could not invent a danger, but course might be 
taken till Parliament be had ’ No example of such a writ as 
that before the Court could be produced from the whole course 
of English history 

Of the remaining judges, Hutton followed decisively in 
Croke’s steps Denham who was ill, gave a brief judgment m 
Hampden’s favour, and Bramston and Davenport 
iudg» for placed themselves, for technical reasons, on the same 
t e town Jones and Finch pronounced for the King 

Charles could count as his own but seven voices out of twelve, 
giving him the smallest of all possible majorities 

Of all the arguments delivered on the side of the Crown 
none created so profound an impression as that of Finch It 
, had at least the merit of plain speaking, and the 

I inch’s con- - . ‘ 

htitutionai .spontaneity of its tone is such as to raise a suspicion 
that the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, o\er- 
bearmg and brutal as he could be upon occasion, was not the 
mere time-seiver that he is generally reckoned Finch held, 
as all reasonable politicians now hold, that in every State some 
man or body of men must exist above all human control, and 
that though this supreme authority may be wisely subjected to 
checks and hindrances, it must be able in case of supreme neces- 
sity to brush aside those checks and hindrances without appeal 
This power, which is now attributed to the constituencies, was 
by Finch attributed to the King The law, he said, having 
given to the King the duty of defending the country, had of 
necessity given him the right of laying the charge which would 
enable him to fulfil the duty imposed upon him “ Acts of 
Parliament,” he boldly added, “to take away his Royal power m 
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the defence of his kingdom aie void They are void Acts 
of Parliament to bind the King not to command the subjects, 
their persons and goods, and I say their money too, for no 
Acts of Parliament make any difference ” * 

This was at least plain speaking After this, what was the 
use of going back to those ancient laws which were fondly re- 
Effect of the bulwarks of English liberty? Precedent 

Finch s and statute had been quoted in vain Theie was, it 

® seemed, a transcendent authority in the King which 

neither law nor Parliament could fetter No wonder men took 
alarm at so poitentous a doctrine, and that those who claimed 
soveieignty for the law and those who claimed sovereignty for 
Parliaments v ere equally roused to indignation “ Undoubt- 
edly,” wrote Clarendon long afterwards, “my Lord Finch’s 
speech made ship-money much more abhorred and formidable 
than all the commandments by the Council table and all the 
distresses taken by the shenffs of England”* It did more 
than that It taught men to know, beyond all possibility of 
mistake, that the reign of Parliament and the reign of law were 
indissolubly connected, and that the fond idea of an unpaiha- 
mentary government acting under legal restraint must be cast 
aside for ever 

The speeches of the popular lawyers, and the judgments of 
the populai judges, were circulated from hand to hand A 
settled conviction took possession of Englishmen that, if the 
majority of the judges was against them, the weight of argu- 
ment was on their side, Never had the authority of Charles 
sunk so low as after the victory which he counted himself to 
have won 

Charles acted as if doubt was no longer possible The 
voice of the judges, when it spoke in his own favour, was to 
him as the voice of the law itself Sharp orders were 
shij^^ncy at once issued for the immediate collection of the 
“ arrears Sheriffs were to bring in the money on pam 

of a summons before the Council Constables refusing to assess, 
magistrates of towns refusing to collect, and men of standing 
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^ Clajendm, i. 75, 
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refusing to pay were to be treated in the same manner Tljis 
pressure was not exerted entirely in vain Even the sturdy 
Richard Chambers, who had refused to pay ship-money as he 
had refused to pay tonnage and poundage before, was liberated 
from piison upon payment of the 10/ charged upon him, though 
he consoled himself by bnngmg an action against the Lord 
Mayoi, who had assessed it, upon the ground of some technical 
infoiinality ^ At the end of July, 78,000/ was still in arrear 
T hough by the end of October, 30,000/ of this sum had been 
paid in, the arrears still unpaid were twice as large as those re- 
maining at the end of October 1637 ® If these, however, could 
be recovered theie was no leason to despair of the exchequer 
Never since the accession of the Stuait dynasty had the finances 
been in so flouiishmg a condition as in the spring of 1638 
The great customs, which had for some yeais been faimed for 
150,000/, were let afiesh for 165,000/® The new buidens laid 
since Portland’s death were beginning to tell, and with ordinary 
piudence the King would be certain to secure himself against a 
deficit, unless, indeed, he contrived to entangle himself m war. 
• The gieat case of ship-raoney was peculiarly adapted to 
bung into a focus all the political dissatisfaction which existed 
Other nev England The incidence of the tax was felt by all 
R.ceYb^iYes but the veiy poorest, and the question at issue, with 
ship money fai-ieaching consequences, was capable 

of being summed up in a few teise woids which would fix 
themselves in the dullest understanding As was, however, to 
be expected, the grievance of ship-money did not stand alone. 
Complaints weie heard of other mischiefs inflicted for the most 
part on special classes or special locahties, each of them sepa- 
lately of less impoitance than that caused by the ship-money, 
but which, taken together, weie suffiaent to excite a consider- 
able amount of nutation, 

* Rossinijham’s News Letter, June 16, 1640, J P Dom cccchn. 36. 

^ Council Pegisli?, June 30, July 15 Russell’s account, Oct. 27, 
1637, July 28, Oct. 27, 1638, ^ P Dom ccclxx, 57, cccxlv 93, 9S,cccc, 
114, IIS 

' Indenture, March 17, 1638, Patent Polls, 13 Cliailes I , Part 41, 
No i. 
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Of these the foremost was the complaint of the action of 
the Forest Courts, the unwonted activity of which had been m 
The Forest Operation ever since 1634 In the course of three years 
Courts Holland, as Chief Justice in Eyre, had held his justice- 
seat in the Forest of Dean, in Waltham Forest, and in the 

1637 New Forest * In 1637 the turn of the Forest of 

Um Rockingham arrived The fines set by Holland 

Kockingham wcrc cnormous The Earl of Salisbury was called on 
to pay 20,000/, the Earl of Westmoreland 19,000/, 
Sir Christopher Hatton 12,000/ The bounds of the forest had 
been reckoned as measuring six miles in circumference They 
were now to measure sixty * As usually happened, the fines 
^ actually levied were far less than those originally set. 
The forest In November commissioners were named to com- 
commissioa pcTsons guilty of offences against 

forest law^ After the commission had been m action two 
years and a half, only 23,000/ had been brought by it into the 
exchequer from all the forests in England The sum paid 
v, 3 iS indeed small enough when compared with that originally 
demanded, but it was large enough to cause considerable dis- 
content in the minds of those who believed themselves to be 
buying off, on compulsion, a purely imaginary claim 

No public object was aimed at by Charles in these exactions. 
In the institution of new corporations with exclusive rights of 
Corporate manufacture, or of sale, he, or those who acted in 
monopohes jjjg name, were doubtless guided to a large extent by 
considerations of public benefit The Monopoly Act of 1624 
had been the result partly of the jealousy aroused amongst 
traders, who saw the profits of trade going into the hands of 
courtiers, and partly of the pressure felt in consequence of the 
violation of economic laws by those who could give no account 
of the true cause of the mischief Not only had that Act left 
untouched the general powei of the Crown to institute corpora- 
tions with the nght of monopoly, but it had not been accom- 

' See voL vii 362, 365 , vm 77, 86 

® Garrard to Wentworth, Oct 9, Straffot d Letters, u 114 

* Commission, Nov 4, Patent Polls, 13 Charles I , Part 14, Dors 6. 

* Bre\ lates of the receipt 
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chaldron in summer and nineteen shillings m wintei Yet, 
strict as were the rules laid down, the coal-shippers gave end- 
less trouble to the Government Again and again theie was a 
scarcity m the London market, and prices rose in defiance of 
the Pnvy Council Sometimes blame was attributed to a com- 
bination amongst the shippers to delay their vessels on the way 
from the Noith, in order to create an unusual demand, under 
the pressure of which they might run up puces in defiance of 
their agreement , somelimes to improper regulations imposed 
in the London market , sometimes to the greed of the retailers 
Yet, in spite of the reasoning and the activity of the Council, it 
was only at rare intervals that coals were not above the regula- 
lation price in London ‘ 

The Corporation of Soapmakersj which had caused such 
excitement in 1635,^ undenvent a complete change in 1637 
With Juxon as Treasurer, Laud at last had his way 
The soap. The Company formed of Portland’s friends disap- 
peared The old independent soapmakers were 
erected into a corporation, buying out their predecessors with 
43,000/, and agreeing to pay to the King on every ton of 
soap manufactured by them The very men who had raised 
the outcry against the search foi illicit soap now made exactly 
the same use of their monopoly ta that of which they had 
themselves complained They constantly applied to the 
C'ouncil to assist them m the suppression of unauthorised 
manufactures, and the Council seldom failed to comply with 
their request ® 

The original object of the incorporation of the Soap Com- 
pany had been the encouragement of domestic mdustr> With 
J635 the same object a company was formed at Shields foi* 
Salt works the production of salt All port towns from Berwick 
to Southampton were ordered to provide themselves with this 
salt alone, in place of that w'hich came from the shores of the 

‘ The State Papers and the Council Registei are full of this business 
- See p 71 

* Agreement, July 3, 1637, Patent Polk, 13 Charles I , Part 39, 
No 10 There are also frequent entries relating to the subject in the 
Count.' I Rigista 
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Bay of Biscay, and which was at that time regarded as the best 
salt in the world The company was to pay to the King ten 
shillings on every wey sold for home consumption, and three 
shillings and fourpence on every wey of that coarser sort which 
was used by fishermen ’ Complaints were soori 
heard The owners of the Yarmouth fishing-boats 
declared that they could not obtain salt in sufficient quantit>, 
and that what they did receive ivas not so good as the old bay 
salt had been ® The King had a plan of his own to meet the 
difficulty A certain Nicholas Murfoid had invented a new 
method of making salt, and had obtained leave to establish 
his works in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, with special per- 
mission to sell his salt in spite of the monopoly of the Shields 
manufacture! s. An influential company was formed to carry 
out Murford’s project The King interested himself 
so deeply in the affair that he granted lands to the 
new company As, howevei, these lands turned out to be the 
property of others, he was compelled to retzact his gift ^ 

The King’s claim to levy impositions on soap and salt may 
have received a sort of justification as a mere demand for an 
equivalent for the loss of his customs caused by the piohibition 
of importation Other inteiferences with domestic trade re- 
posed simply on the giound that it was the King’s 'business 
to see that his subjects weie provided with articles of good 
quality, though even in these cases he did not disdain to 
Starch make a profit foi himself The Company of Starch- 
makers was to take care that good wheaten flour was 
not wasted in their unprofitable manufactuie In order that 
Maitsttrsand gram might not be misused in biewing beerunneces- 
brewcft gtj-ong, all pcrsons except a certain number of 

licensed maltsters and brewers weie prohibited from making 


* Indenture, Nov 4, 1635, Patent RoUst H Charles I , Part 26, No 4 

* Bailiffs of Great Yarmouth to the Council, Nov 13 1636, S P 
Dorn cccxxxv 51 

^ Grant to Murford and Hanworth, May 25, 1636, Patent Rolh, 12 
Charles I , Pait 7, No 6 The King to Wentworth and others, Jan 18 
VNentworth’s petition, Feb 22, 1637 Murford to Sherwood, 1637 (?), 
S P Dom cccxUv 35, cccxlvu 80, ccclxxvii, 84. 
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malt and brewing beer This last prohibition caused such an 
outcry that even Charles gave way before it and threw open the 
trade once more ‘ 

for these encroachments some reason, however unsatisfac- 
tory, could, in every case, be alleged For Charles’s interfer- 
1 he Vint- trade no reason whatever could 

ncTs be produced As early as m 1632 a demand 
was made upon the Vintners in London for a pre- 
mium of 4/ per tun Upon their refusal, it was discovered 
that they were in the habit of dressing meat for 
sale to their customers, a mode of obtaining money 
which was not authorised by their charter A de- 
cree of the Star Chamber put a stop to the practice 
At the Council-board the Vintners were urged to be wise m 
time “ It is folly m travellers,” said Dorset, “ to deny their 
jjurses to robbers upon the vray, and to draw harm upon 
themselves thereby, when they have no sufficient force either 
to defend their purses or their own persons ” A proposal was 
then made that if the Vintners would lend the King 6,000/, 


the prohibition should be rebxed for some months, and that 
they should then be secured from further molestation They 
paid the money, but the promised security was not forthcoming 
They complained to the Council, but met with no redress 
“ Will you not be satisfied,” said Arundel, “ with the word of a 
king ? ” Upon this they imagined that they would be allowed 
to dress meat, as they had hitherto done They were at once 
called in question The Attorney-General offered to overlook 
the offence for the future if they would pay the King a penny 
on every quart of wine sold On their refusal they were again 
prosecuted in the Star Chamber for dressing meat 
* Wlien the cause was ready for sentence, Alderman 
Abell, the Master of the Vintners’ Company, came to a bargain 
with the King through the interposition of the Mar- 
’ ^ qiiis of Hamilton To Hamilton had been granted 
the fines which were recoverable in the Star Chamber from 


' Proclamation, July 9, 1637, June 18, 1638, 157, 234 

Appointment of Brewers for Eitsex, Feb 28, 1638, Patent Rolls, 13 
Charles I , Part 18, No. 6. 
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the offenders m the matter of dressing meat He now explained 
to the Vintners that he had no wish to ruiii so many honest 
men, and that it would be far better for them to comply with 
the King’s wish His arguments were warmly supported by 
Abell, and by Kilvert, the wretch who had been the mam agent 
in the rum of Williams, and who was now currying favour at 
Court by providing for the increase of the revenue at the 
expense first of the Vintners and ultimately of the consumers 
of wine Before this pressure the unfortunate Company gave 
way They agreed to all that was asked They were to be 
permitted to dress meat and sell beer, and to charge an addi- 
tional penny on every quait of wine sold In return they were 
to grant to the King a payment of 20/ on every tun, or, as was 
subsequently settled, a rent of 30,000/. a year * All the vint- 
ners in England were compelled by the Council to conform to 
the arrangements made with the London Company. Hamilton 
obtained 4,000/ a year from the rent, and 1,500/ a year more 
was assigned to two members of his family No doubt Kilvert 
had his profit too * Thus the great body of consumers of wine 
suffered m order that the King and the courtiers might increase 
their profits. 

It IS not always by the most hurtful actions that 
The growth the greatest discredit is gamed In our eyes nothing 
pf London ^ould be SO injurious as any attempt to limit the 
size of London by prohibiting the erection of new houses 

' Rtishwotth,\\\ 277. Cpk««/ March 2, 1635 Garrard to 
Wentworth, Jan 8,1636 Sii afford Letters, \ 507 Indenture, Sept 7, 
1638, Patent Rolls, 14 Charles I , Part 18, No 2. This is no doubt the 
indenture assigned by Rushworth to 1634. See also The Ptntnets' Answer 
to some Siandalous Pamphlets, 1642 (E 140) “Those of the better 
sort which did give their counsel,” says the wnter of this pamphlet (p 7), 
“did It not with any true liking to the project, but merely to avoid nun in 
the Star Chamber For the shipwreck of the soap-boilers and others was 
then fresh in view ; and that Court had then gotten them the same repute 
as a Tiinariot’s horse has in Turkey, where they say no glass ever grows 
after the impression of his fatal hoof.” The eaily form of this saying, 
which IS still current, with a slight change, is curious 

- Kilvert’s remonstrance, Harl MSS 1,219, 3 Grants to Hamil- 

ton and others. Patent Rills, 14 Charles I , Part 9, Nos. 25, 31, 32 
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England was growing in prosperity and wealth, and the effects 
01 piosperily weie felt m the increase of the population ot me 
capital In the early part of the reign houses began to spring 
up for the accommodation of the new comers, and a new and 
fashionable quartei arose in the neighbourhood ot Drury Lane 
To provide the requirements necessary for the maintenance of 
health would have taken some trouble and some thought It was 
easier to say that no houses should be built than to regulate 
the mode in which they were to be erected At first, indeed, 
the anxiety to restrain the increase of buildings gave way before 
the desire to fill the exchequer, and fines weie leadily accepted 
in the place of the demolition of houses When at last a 
serious effort was made to check the supposed evil, the initiative 
did not proceed from the King A petition from the 
The London Loid Mayor and Aldermen diew the attention of the 
petition Council to the growing mischief They alleged that 
swarms of beggais were attracted by the new houses Pnces 
had nsen in consequence of the increasmg demand for the 
necessaries of life Many of the houses weie built over water- 
pipes, and cut off the supply of water The danger of in- 
fection was inci eased Soil was earned down to the river, which 
threatened to impede navigation.* 

Doubtless something moie than pure enthusiasm for the 
public good was at work in the minds of the petitioners The 
population within the City looked on the population outside 
the City as its rival in trade 

Aftei a year’s consideration the Council responded to the 
City petition One valuable suggestion they made, but it was 

1633 made only to be diopped They advised that the 
Ai^we/of streets and alleys which had grown up to the north 
the Council of the Siraud should be brought under municipal 
government by being divided between the cities of London 
and Westminster. For the rest, they simply adopted the 
recommendations of the City In order to ascertain the extent 

* Cmmctl Registei , Oct 29, 1632 How strongly the Corporation felt 
on this subject is shown by the presentation of a petition to the House of 
Commons on June 14, 1642, praying that a Bill might be passed against 
new buildings Common Cotmctl Join nal Bool, xi 33 
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of their legal powers a test case was brought into the btar 
Chamber, when Attorney-General Noy argued that though 
there was no statute to authorise the demolition of the new 
buildings, they might be proceeded against as nuisances under 
the common law Coventry and the two Chief Justices 
accepted this doctrine, and orders were given to commence the 
demolitions * As long as Charles retained authority permission 
to build was seldom granted, though in a few exceptional cases 
the prohibition was relaxed on payment of a fine 

The natural lesult was the overcrowding of existing houses 
To provide a remedy householders were ordered to forbear 
1637 from taking lodgers It was not easy to enforce the 
JilrtobT'*' ^ when the ravages of 

prohibmng^ the plague had frightened the authorities, who were 
lodgers Ignorantly doing their best to promote the dissemi- 
nation of disease, shows how little their edicts weie observed 
In one house weie found eleven married couples and fifteen 
single persons In another the householder had taken m 
eighteen lodgers Even the Company of Freemasons had cut 
up their common hall into tenements * The wisest were as 
August wrong as the most ignorant In a report on the 
Reportofthe causes of the plague made by the College of Physi- 
p ysicians chief blame is thrown not on restriction, 

but on the inciease of building, ‘ by which multitudes of people 
are drawn hither to inhabit, by which means both the air is 
much offended and provision is made more scarce ’ It is true 
that this statement is followed by a list of nuisances to be 
abated The sewers and ditches were not properly cleansed 
Ponds which should have been filled up were left to collect 
refuse The streets were not swept as they should be Lay 
stalls were allowed to remain close to the habitations of man. 
Thos^who died of the plague were buried within the City, and 
‘ome of the graveyards were so full that partially decomposed 
bodies were taken up to make room for fresh inteiments Corn, 
meat, and fish unfit for consumption were sold to the poor 
The physicians recommended the erection of a Health Office 

• Couneil ReqUtr, Oct 23, 1033 Add MhS 11,764, fol, 2, 

® Returns, May 1637, S' P Dom ecchx, 

VOL VIII V 
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to provide a remedy, a recommendation which no one attempted 
to carry itito effect * 

For gobd'or for evil It was dangerouf to interfere with the 
great City commonwealth The settlement of the affairs of 
T638 ' ' Londonderry, 2 though more favourable to the City 
d^r^OTfciT expected, was long 

1^™ ' cherished as a deadly grievance The Irish lands, 

settled at the cost of so much labour and capital, were for- 
feited to the Crown The greater part of the fine imposed was 
indeed' remitted, but 12,000/ was exacted for the use of the 
Queiill® who happened to be in want of that sum Another 
subject of imtation w'as an' ariangement for increasing the 
The City tithes due to the City clergy On the face of the 

eisrgy matter. Laud, who pushed it on m the Council, had 

justice bn his side The tithes by which the clergy were sup- 
pbrted had sunk to a mere pittance thiough under. valuation of 
the property on which they were charged, and Laud insisted on 
a' ‘more accurate valuation The citizens regarded his demand 
frohi a very different point of view If they were illiberal in the 
payment of tithes, they had been very liberal in irregular pay- 
ments to preachers and lecturers They liked, however, 'to 
select the recipients of their bounty— as Laud would have put 
itj to bring the clergy into subservience to themselves, or, as 
they would have put it^ to take care that their ministers were 
not infected by the new ceremonialism * 

’ Collisions between the Council and the City were of 
constant occurrence. In 1636 the failure of the proposal to 
extend the municipal governments of London and 
The new Westminster over the distncts covered with recent 
corporation followed by the establishment of a new 

corporation for those districts, which, by enfoicing the usual 
trade regulations, should prohibit the intrusion of persons who 
had not .'served their regular apprenticeship The citizens of 
London regarded the new arrangement with a jealous eye, and 

’ The College of Physiaans to the Council, Aug (?) 1637, S. P, Dot/i 
ccclxvi 78 

- See page 60 ' 

« There is a Privy Seal to this effect 
U 
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a proposcol that apprentices who had ser\ed their time under 
the new corporation should be admitted to trade in the City 
found no favour in their sight ^ The spiiit of monopoly A^as 
everywhere vigorous In 1634, when an enterprising stable- 
keeper for the first time sent hackney coaches to 
HaciSi stand foi hire in the streets, many persons held up 
apaches horroi at the innovation It was 

seiiously proposed that no coach should be hired for less than 
a three miles’ journey, and that unmarried gentlemen should be 
forbidden to ride in them except when accompanied by their 
parents “ The London wateimen made objections of a different 
kind They were quite ready to see any number of coaches 
driving northwards towards Islington and Hoxton, but they 
held It to be intolerable presumption in them to compete with 
the wherries on the river by driving from the City to West- 
minster For a time these objections prevailed In 
1636 a proclamation was issued forbidding the 
hiring of hackney coaches for a shorter journey than one 'of 
three miles Too extensive a use of coaches, it w’as said, would 
block up the streets, break up the pavements, and laise the 
price of hay® It was not long befoie it was discovered that 
the coaches which had been so seveiely condemned were not 
without their use Like the vintners, the coachmen 
applied to Hamilton to hcense fifty hackney coach- 
men for London and Westminster, and as many as he thought 
right for other places in England Hamilton did not grant 
these licenses for nothing,* but he provided London with 
vehicles which were to be hired by all who wished to employ 
them 

Another salutary innovation was the establishment of a 


> Charter, June 2, 1636, Patent Rolls, 12 Charles I , Part 20, No 7. 
Pioclamation, Nov. 22, 1637, Rymer, xx 173 Council Register, May 6, 
1638 

■* Paper of suggestions, May S, 1634, •S’ P Dom ccIxmi 36 

* "Watermen’s Petition, June 1634, .S’. P, Dom cclxix 5^ , Proclama- 
tion, June 19, 1636, Rynet, xix 721. i 

* A bundle of these licenses is preserved amongst the "V’erney Papers 
at Claydon. 
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post office for the transmission of letters Hitherto, anyone 
who wished to communicate with his friends, and 
The letter- who was not Sufficiently wealthy to send his letters 
by a private messenger, was obliged to entrust them 
to a carrier, who conveyed them over the miry roads at the 
rate of sixteen or eighteen miles a day Under this system, the 
few persons who had communications with Scotland or Ireland 
were well content if they received an answer within two months 
In 1635 the Government adopted a proposal for establishing a 
legular post on the principal roads Six days were allowed for 
going to Edinbuigh and back The other main loutes were 
from London to Plymouth, and from London to Holyhead, 
cross posts being established to serve the principal towns lying 
off the road 1 he charge for a single letter was twopence for 
a distance of eighty miles * By an anangementwith 
‘ the King of France and the Cardinal Infant, the 
system was extended bevond the Channel, and merchants were 
able to send a single letter to Antwerp foi eightpence, and to 
Pans for mnejicnce ® 

Like all the Stuait kings, Chailes took an interest in those 
improvements which were likely to increase the material pros- 
i6a6 parity of the countiy In his father’s reign there had 
mificli® projects for leclaiming inundated lands, 

Chase but it was not till after his own accession that any- 
tning serious was attempted In 1626 a commencement 
was made with Hatfield Chase, where 70,000 acies were 
flooded by the riveis which converge to form the Humber A 
Dutchman, Cornelius Vermuyden, skilled in the art of raismg 
embankments and cutting canals, was brought over from 
Holland Dutch capitalists were induced to piovide money 
for the ventuie, and the strong aims of Dutch labouiers, not 
without some admixture of Flemish refugees and French 
Huguenots, were ready to wiela the pickaxe and the spado 
The operation was certain to be unpopular amongst the sur- 

> Proposition, June, S P Dom cc\ci 114, Proclamation, Julj 31, 
1*135. Py>ret, xix 649 

* Commission, April 5, 1637, Patinl Polls, 13 Chnrles I , Pait 41 
Lois. No j 
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rounding peasantry Voices were raised in complaint that 
1628 water was being forced over fields which had onte 
woltmen been dry , and the gnevances of landowners were 

employed echoed by the gnevances of laige numbers without 

avowed occupation, who had gathered round the waste grounds, 
and who made a livelihood by catching fish and snaring ducks, 
as well as by various other contrivances, for the cessation oi 
which the undertakers of the woiks would hardly be able to find 
an exact pecania’7 compensation Jealousy of foreigneis fanned 
the flame of hatred The embankments were broken through 
and the workmen were attacked The foieigners took up aims 
Quarrels Self-defence, and an Englishman was killed in the 
between the Struggle The Sheriff of the county restored order, 
tnd'the*'^* and Vermuyden, made wise by experience, offerea 
to employ native labourers at high wages, and to 
compensate those whom he had unintentionally damaged. In 
1629 Vermuyden was knighted, and leceived a grant 
of the lands which he had reco\ ered on payment 01 
a yearly rent, and a fine of 16,000/ ^ 

The old difficulties were not yet at an end The Govern- 
ment found It a hard task to keep the peace The enthusiastic 
1 he Govern quick-tempei ed Dutch engineer w^as apt to regard 
fcrapt^to ^be English peasants in the light of ignorant and 
metiuitc selfish obstructives The peasants looked upon every 
accidental injury as a premeditated wrong At last the whole 
dispute was committed to the mediation of Wentworth and 
Hutton, the best men for the purpose to be found in England 
After full inquiry, they drew up an awaid, which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Couit of Exchequer, by w'hich the 
lights of the tenants and the commoners weie fully protected 
Vermuyden, in dudgeon, parted with his interest I’he im- 
migrants whom he had employed, about two hundred families 
of foreign origin, remained on the soil which they had rescued 
Grass grew, and corn waved, where a few years before Heni), 


* Hunter, Hisi of the Dearies y of Donetister., 1 160 Ansbie to BucW- 
miiham, Aug 2t. Vematti to St. Giles, Oct 1628, 3 " P Dorn cxiu, 38 j 
exu 73 
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Prince of Wales, had captured a whole herd of deer swnmmmg 
in the vraters The neighbouis still remonstrated that the) 
w'ere occasionally deluged by artificial floods , but when once 
the drainage was fully completed the inundations ceased ^ 
Fromanothei kind of hardship the foreigners found no escape 
1 hey had been permitted to eiect a chapel in which they 
might worship God in their native tongues, and 
The foreign they intei^Dreted that permission as conveying a 
pMiedTo hcence to use the forms of their native land Arch- 

the bishop Neile was horrified to find that these Dutch- 

Chiirch jnen and Frenchmen had established a Presbyterian 
congregation on English soil, that they baptized infants without 
a font, and received the Communion without kneeling at the 
lail Neile at once intervened The strangers weie compelled 
to dismiss then minister, to pull down their chapel, and to 
attend the parish churches of the neighbourhood ^ 

The draining of Hatfield Chase was not the only work of 
the kind accomplished in England during these years Many 
thousands of acres were reclaimed in Lincolnshire 
The Great Of all the fens the largest was that known as the 
Gieat Level, which spread lound the Isle of Ely over 
more than 300,000 acres, covered by the overflow of the Ouse, 
the Nen, and the Welland What was in wintei avast expanse 
of water was in summer a dreaiy swamp On the damp islets 
an ague-stricken population gathered a coarse hay, and cut 
the willows which supplied the basket-makers of England 
Wild ducks and wild geese were to be captured by hundreds, 
and pike and other fiesh water fish were to be had m plenty 
Men who passed half their lives m boats, and who, when they 
left then boats, strapped on the long stilts which enabled 
them to stride from one piece of dry ground to another, weie 
tenified when they heard of a coming change Their scared 
feelings were well expressed by words placed in their mouths 
by a rhymester of the day 

* HztiUe), 1 162 

* Neile to Laud, June 23, Sept 8, 1636 * Neile’s report, S, P, Dorn. 
cccxxvu 47, cccxxyi 71, cccxlv 85, i. 5. 
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Behold the great design, which they do now determine. 

Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and vermin ; 

For they do mean all fens to dram and waters overmaster. 

All will be dry, and we must die, ’cause Essex calves want pasture * 

The first senous attempt to deal with the Great Level was 
made in 1629 by the Commissioners of Sewers, a body conl- 
Contract posed of the neighbouring gentiy acting under the 
with Ver- authority of the Crown They entered into a contract 
mujden Vermuyden to drain the level The proposal 

to introduce foreigners was, however, as unpalatable in Lincoln- 
shire and Cambridgeshire as it had been in Yorkshire, and the 
Commissioners were forced by the public opinion of the district 
to rescind the contract They then urged the Earl 
of Bedford to place himself at the head of the work 
On his consent, it was ananged that 95,000 acres of the drained 
land should be allotted to him Of this share, however, he 


163J was to set apart t2,ooo for the King, and the profits 
of 40,000 were to serve as a security for keeping up 
undertaking the works after their completion The amount of 
land which he was actually to enjoy would therefore be reduced 
to 43,000 acres He divided the undertaking into 
twenty shaies, and in 1634 the shareholders were 
incorporated by Royal Charter The work pro- 
Thecompie ceeded rapidly, and in October, 1637 the Commis- 
wo"k'an sioners of Sewers decided that ir had been com- 
nounccd pitted, and adjudged the stipulated rew'ard to the 
Earl and his associates * 


The associates, however, were not satisfied. They com- 
plained that Bedford had pursued his own interests at their 
expense, and threatened him with a prosecution 
wiSfficiMtiy in the Star Chamber unless he treated them more 
fairly 3 Vermuyden too, who had been employed 
,by Bedford, was equally discontented Bedford, it w'as alleged, 
had claimed his leward before he had fully carried out his 
•contract In summer the reclaimed land was tolerably diy 


> Dugdale’s Htsioiy of Embanking, 391. 

» Cole, ColucUoii of Laws, xxiii 

» Complaints of the shareholdms, Oct 1637, Hail MSS 5011, fol 37. 
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In winter, the streams swelled as before, and the waters poured 
over the level plain Bedford, it would seem, had done all that 
was in his pow'er to do He had spent ioc,ooo/ on the under- 
taking Yet, unless more was done, his labours would have 
been almost in vain * 

On April 12, 1638, a new body of Commissioneis, appointed 

1638 for the purpose, opened a session at Huntingdon 
T he^^ng Whilst they were still sitting, they received from the 
on Mth t!ie ^ letter in which, with his accustomed indiscre 

tion, he announced that he had formed a decided 
opinion that the works were incomplete, and then added that 
he was prepared to take them into his own hands ® The Com- 
Action of tnissioners took a personal survey of the works, and 
MonSor*" obtained vei diets from seven diffeient juries Upon 
Sewers tjijg evidcncc they declaied the drainage to be un- 
finished ® Whether they were acting under pressuie or not, 
they were, necessanly, after the reception of the King’s letter, 
liable to the imputation of doing so At their next 
meeting at Wisbech in May, they imposed a taxation 
vaiying from lo^ to 40s. an acre, to support the expense of 
carrying out the original plan 

The money was to be paid at their next meeting at Hunting- 
don in July * Befoie the appointed day arnved, other voices 
Riots in the *”ade themselves heard Imperfect as it was, Bed- 
ford’s work had created sore discontent amongst many 
of the inhabitants of the dishict ® I^andowners complained that 

' This IS distinctly stated by 'Vermuyden, A Discourse touching the 
Diatmng, &c Compare Ungdale, 411, and the Act of 1649, which shows 
that the drained land »as even then under water in wintei The accounts 
usually given, as for instance m Cole’s Collection of Zffwj— ignore this 
ground of the King’s interference Wells repimts Cole’s objurgations, 
though he interlaies them with remarks of his own, conceived in a dififerent 
sprit, givmg, however, no intimation which aie Cole’s sentences and 
winch are his own 

* We have only the abstract of this lettei in Cole xxviu He misdates 
it as written in 1639 

* Tnrolments of the laws of sewers. Part 1, R O. 

^ Dugdale, 41 1 

* A pamphlet, the Anti-Projectoi ^ written after 1649, asserts that 
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T638 

they were worse off than they had been before his intervention 
'1 he whole tribe of fishermen and willow-cutters proclaimed 
themselves grievously wronged Their commons, as they called 
the swamp, had been taken from them, and at the best they 
would have to betake themselves to an uncongenial life of hard 
agricultural laboui From the moment that the 
Comnussioneis declared against the Earl, a vague 
hope spread that the King might be on their side In May 
Bedfoid’s workmen weie interrupted by a disoraerly 
mob ^ On June 4 the magistrates ot the Isle of Ely 
were informed that there had been an assemblage of forty or 
fifty men, at which it had been lesolved to collect at least six 
hundred on the following day, on tlie jiietext of a football 
match, to destroy the diainage works Two of the ringleaders 
were ai rested The next day was rainy, and only 

® two hundred persons appeared to begin the work of 
destruction There w'eie more aiiest', and the mob was dis- 
persed One of the prisoners gave expression to tlie thought 
which was doubtless piesent to the minds of all He would 
not leave his commons, he said, till he saw the King’s hand and 
seal He would obey God and the King, and no one else, for 
they all weie but subjects “What,” he asked, “if one might 
be inspiied to do the poor good, and help them to their 
commons again ? ” ^ 

Bedford’s grant was illegal, and that, whereas by the Act of 43 Eliz. 
cap II, a lord of the manor was hound to obtain the consent of the 
niajoiity of owners and comnionerb before commencing drainage woiks, he 
had falsely stated that this had been obtained 

' Windebank to Peachy, May 16, R Dom cccxc 89 
- Justices of the Peace to the Council, June 9, P Dom cccxcii 45, 
It IS difficult to say W'hat Ciomwell had to do with the mattei bir Philip 
Warwick’s statement that he threw himself into opposition to the King has 
led everyone asti at, Piobably Warwick, when he wrote his Memoiis, 
could not conceive Ciomwell as act ng except in opposition to the King 
Mr horster in his Ltjt. of Li omtoell has a highly imaginative narraUve of 
Cromwell’s pioceedings which has no suppou in any known evidence If 
Cromwell had really beaided the Couit, his name would have appealed on 
the Council Register as a piisoner. Mr Sanford {^Studies of tJis G/t-at 
Rebeilioit, 252} is far more moderate , bat even lie suggests that Ciomwell 
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When the Commissioners met on Jul) i8, it was to dedare 
their determination to enfoice the taxation which they had 
July i8 ordered, and to announce that the inhabitants were 
thrcommiL contiiiue lu possession of their lands and common* 
sioners till the drainage was completed Nor were Bedford 
and his partners to have any reasonable cause for dissatisfac- 
tion By the original arrangement, after providing 12,000 acres 
for the King and 40,000 to form a provision for the maintenance 
of the works, they would have had 43,000 to divide amongst 
themselves They were now offered 40,000 without the obliga- 
tion of hnishing the works at all If, as has been said, the annual 
Value of the reclaimed land was 30^ an acre, they would ob- 
tain a yearly income of 60,000/ by a capital expenditure of 
100,000/ They had certainly no reason to complain 

The King himself was to undertake the work, receiving 
c; 7,000 acres in return Little was, however, done 
to undergo by him Troubles were coming thickly upon Charles, 
the work neither money nor time to bestow upon 

the fens Possibly he might not have succeeded even under 

appeared on behalf of the commoners, ‘ turning that current of popular 
opinion against the King’s undertaking, which had been created in order to 
iacilitate his illegal proceedings , so that the Commissioners, afraid of meet- 
ing the opposition of the whole of the parties, made an order to permit the 
landholders to take the piofits of their lands, and to the geneiality gianied 
common of pastuie over the whole of the acreage. . Both these conces- 
sions, without much doubt, were owing to the skilful opposition of Oliver ’ 
The simple answer to this hypothesis is, that the Commissioneis met on 
July 18, and that Chaileshad on July 10 announced hismtention of making 
these concessions (Bankes to Wmdebank, July 21, . 9 . P Dorn tccxcv 77), 
when he can have had no fear of Oliver before his e}es Neveitheless, it is 
highly probable that Cromwell did take the pait of these poor men If he 
did so, he must have been on the King’s side against Bedford, and not, as is 
always asseited, on Bedford’s sideagainst the King This would be the more 
creditable to him, as political motives would have drawn him to Bedfoid, 
and his cousin St John was Bedford’s counsel and one of ihe adventurers 
There is nothing whatever to connect the nickname ‘ Lord of the Fens ’ 
with these proceedings It simply occurs as one of the many names for thfe 
leading Pailiamentarians in the Merctu ats Auhnis of Nov 6, 1643 ‘’ir H' 
Vnnc appears as ‘ an old New England man,’ Rudyerd as ‘ a grave senator,’ 
4 Lc iuc All that can be meant is, that Cromwell lived in the fens. 
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more fiivouiable circumstances He selected Vermuyden as his 
' jui> i8 engineer, and even then voices w ere raised to argue that 
Vermuyden’s ideas vveie unpractical Modern engineers have 
decided that the objections then brought weie of great weight * 

The story of the fi^-st attempt to effect the drainage of the 
great fens is worthy of notice by the historian as well as by the 
Behaviour of engineer It bungs out into clear relief both the 
Charic merits and the defects of Charles’s character It is 
evident that he was anxious to carry out a work of real im 
portance, both when he entrusted it to Bedfoid and when he 
took It into his own hands It is evident, too, that he desired 
both that the rich should be benefited and that the poor should 
not be wronged Yet he gained no cxedit for his good inten- 
tions He took his decision in private before any inquiry had 
been held, and he stultified his Commissioners by announcing 
to them his decision just as they were staiting to make the iii- 
quiiy upon which it w'as ostensibly to be based When all this 
parade of investigation ended in the assignment of a large 
number of acres to himself, it was easy to leap to the conclusion 
that the sole object of the whole proceeding was to fill the 
exchequer at the expense of a popular nobleman, w'hose advo- 
cates before the Commissioneis weie St John and Holborne, 
the very men who had recently been letained by Hampden 

From whatevei side Chailes’s conduct is approached, the 
result IS the same He failed because morally, intellectually, 
Isolation of politically he was isolated in the midst of his 
charieh ggnei ation. He had no wish to erect a despotism, 
to do injustice, or to heap up wealth at the expense of his sub- 
j’ects If he had confidence in his own judgment, his confi- 
dence was not entiiely without justification. He was a shiewd 
critic of other men’s mistakes, and usually succeeded m hitting 
the weak point of an opponent’s argument, though it often 
happened that, taken as a whole, the argument of his opponents 
was fai stronger than his own. Especially on theological ques- 
tions, he was able to hold his own against trained disputants. 

* Buriell, Exceptiom agaimt Vennuyden's Discourse, “One of thp 
principal labours of modem engineers has been to lectify the errors, of 
Vetniuyden and his. followers.” Smiles’ Lrves of the Engmeen, i 56. 
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On all matters relating to art, he was an acknowledged master 
His collection of pictmes was the finest and most complete m 
Europe He had that technical knowledge which enabled him 
instinctively to distinguish between the woik of one painter and 
another He was never happier than when he was conversing 
with musicians, painters, sculptors, and architects He treated 
Rubens and Vandyke as his personal fnends But the brain 
which could test an argument or a picLuie could never test a 
man Nothing could e\er convince him of the unworthiness 
of those with whom he had been in the long habit of familiar 
intercourse Nothing could evei persuade him of the woithi- 
ness of those who were conscientiously opposed to hi's govern- 
ment There was no gradation either in his enmity or his 
friendship An Eliot or a Pym was to him just the same 
virulent slanderer as a Leighton or a Bastwick A Wentworth 
and a Holland were held in equal favour, and those who were 
ready to saciifice their hves in his cause were constantly finding 
obstacles thrown in their efforts to advance his inteiests through 
the King’s soft-hearted readiness to gratify the piayers of some 
needy courtier 

In his unwarranted self-reliance Charles enormously under- 
estimated the difficulties of government, and especially of a 
government such as his He would have nothing 
e,tim"tLS hi5 to say to ‘ thorough,’ because he did not understand 
diiiicuitjes that thoroughness was absolutely essential He would 
not get rid of slothful or incompetent officials, would not set 
aside private interests for great public ends, would not take 
the trouble to master the details of the business on which 
he was engaged He thought that he had done everything 
in ridding himself of Parliaments, though in reality he had 
The local Parliaments 

organisation had roots in the local organisations of the country, 
country ua- and that, as long as these organisations remained in- 
wuched, would be ready to blossom into Parliaments 

again at the first favouiable opportunity. Sheriffs and justices 
of the peace, no doubt, were appointed by the King In his 
name they administered justice or executed the directions of 
the Council They were not, however, as the Intendants of the 
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old Fiench Monarchy or the Prefects of the Empiie, entireK' 
dependent upon the master in whose name they acted They 
were countiy gentlemen with the same habits of though/, the 
same feelings of independence, as their neighbours around 
them If they ‘collected ship-money, they collected it un- 
willingly, and there were few indeed amongst them who did not 
&\mpathise with the gallant resistance of Hampden 

In the towns the local oiganisation was far more inde- 
pendent of the Goveinment than it was in the counties Such 
The City of ^ of Loudou, for instance, contained a 

1 ondon potential force which it would be haid to heat down 
It was no mere assemblage of individual units, content to stoie 
up wealth, 01 to secuie then daily bread It had an organisa- 
tion of its own, reaching from the highest to the lowest Its 
l.oid Mayoi, its Aldeimen, its Common Council and Common 
Hall constituted a municipal republic Its great merchant 
societies were busily engaged in extending the limits of English 
commerce in the most distant lands At home the gieat 
( ity Companies maintained the traditions of trade and manu- 
facture, and looked with a jealous eye on all attempts made 
by those outside their pale to partiapate in their piofits If 
the richer merchants were sometimes tempted into subser- 
viency by the timidity cf wealth and by the allurements of 
such gams as were attainable by a farmer of the Customs, or a 
shareholder in one of the new monopolies, the mass of the 
citi/ens had nothing directly to hope 01 fear from the Crown , 
whilst the habit of participating in the election of those by 
whom the affairs of the City were directed, and in the actual 
decision of more important questions, inspired them with that 
mutual reliance which is the ripest fruit of communily of action 
Noi was that action confined to speech and counsel The 
defence of the City was not confided to an army paid and 
commanded by the central authority of the State, but to the 
trained bands composed of its own citizens The protection 
ol life and pioperty w^as not entiusted to a salaried police 
I’he citizens themselves kept watch and ward When trouble 
was abroad, when apprentices were likely to be riotous, 01 when 
some unwonted pageant attracted denser crow'ds than usual 
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into the Streets, the householder \ias still requiied, as m days 
of remote antiquity, to be ansi\erable for the conduct of eveiy 
member of his household, and to pa) the penalty for the 
wrong-doing of his children and servants * 

Such a population — and if othei tow n corporations were far 
behind the capital m w'ealth and population, they were not far 
Charles'* behind in self-reliance — was not likely to endure for 
task a hope- ever to be entirely excluded fiom all paiticipation in 
less one direction of the national policy, especially as the 

freeholders and gentry of the counties were very much like- 
minded with the inhabitants of the towns 

“The blessing of Judah and Issachai,” wiote Bacon, “will 
never meet, that the same people or nation should be both the 
lion’s w'help and the ass between burdens . Although the 
same tribute and tax laid by consent or by imposing be all one 
to the purse, yet it w'orks diveisely upon the courage ” From 
the wisdom which had dictated these words Chailes had gone 
very far astiay. 

■ Yet It is no matter of surprise that the inevitable resistance 
was so long delayed In the midst of material prosperity there 
The revoiu ^as no sharp sting of distress to goad the masses to 
tion delayed (Jefiancc of authority Men of pioperty and educa- 
tion had, in the inteiraission of Paihaments, no common centre 
round which they could rally Those who were united m 
political opposition to the Crown were divided by their religious 
sympathies The feeling of irntation against Laud’s meddle- 
some interference with habitual usage was indeed almost 
universal , but Puritanism was, after all, the creed only of a 
minority Many of those who detested the High Commission 
most bitterly would be no partners in any violent or revolution- 
ary change 

If the nation, however, was not ready to overthiow its 
The nation government by force, it was not prepared to make 
from sustain it How long this state of things 

Without would have endured, if no impulse had come from 
without, It IS impossible to say. The impulse came from a 

> The Joitrnal Bool of the Com t of Common Council is full Infonna- 
tion on these points. 
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quarter from which Englishmen had long ceased to expect 
either good or evil In 1636 Scotland, with its scanty popula- 
tion and Its hardy poverty, was as seldom mentioned in London 
as the Republic of Genoa or the Electorate of Brandenburg 
In 1638 It was in the mouths of all men Charles had inflicted 
on the Scottish nation a blow which it deeply resented, and its 
resentment had already led to avowed lesistance. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 

THE RIOIS IN EDINBURGH 

Scotsman as he was by birth, Charles knew even less of his 
northern than of his southern kingdom Since ‘his early 
^ childhood he had only paid one brief visit to Scot- 
ChsriM and land That visit had witnessed an outburst of dis- 
the acota satisfaction amongst the nobility with that episcopal 
government which they had eagerly assisted James to impose 
on a Presbyteiian Church 

The nobles had discov ered that in placing a yoke on the 
necks of the cleigy they had raised up rivals to themselves 
Everywhere in Scotland the bishops were thrusting 
Indthe'^*'^ them aside The Aichbishop of St Andrews was 
iiishops Chancellor of Scotland Other bishops were 

members of the Privy Council Whenever Parliament met 
the bishops had m their hands the selection of the Lords of 
the Articles, and expeiience had shown that resistance to the 
decisions of the Loids of the Aiticles was not likely to be 
successful In the country districts the bishops claimed that 
respect and submission which the earl or the lord believed to 
be due to himself alone Although Charles had given to the 
holders of Church property an indefeasible title to the estates 
which their fathers had usurped, and had actually purchased 
lands with English money to serve as an endowment for the 
revived bishoprics, it was liaid foi him to allay the suspicion 
that he intended sooner oi later to re-confiscate to the use of 
the Church that which had been confiscated from the Church 
by an earlier generation of landowners The greater part of 
the nobility, theiefore, hated the bishops thoroughly, and those 
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few who did not hate tnem were not inclined to move a finger 
m their behalf Of all the Scottish lords not one was more 
loval than Lord Napier, the son of the inventor of logarithms 
But he was as intolerant as Rothes or Loudoun of the political 
eminence into which the bishops had been thrust “That 
bishops have a competence,” he wrote, “ is agreeable to the 
law of God and man , but to invest them into great estates 
and principal officeis of the State is neither convenient for the 
Church, for the King, nor for the State ” * 

If Charles could have been content to leave the Scottish 
Church as he found it at the time of his visit, it is hardly likely 
T he Scottish the nobles would evei have gathered courage 
Church tQ Tesist him It is true that their power oier their 
tenants was fai greater than that possessed by Enghsh land- 
owners, but It w'ds less than that w'hich had been possessed 
by their fathers The middle classes had been growing in 
importance and cohesion, and even the peasants looked foi 
guidance to their minister rather than to their loid Till very 
lecently the bulk of the clergy was tolerably contented Here 
and there was to be found a man who had remained faithful 
to the extieme Presbyterianism of a former generation, and 
a large number felt the Articles of Perth to be a serious 
grievance But their material comfort had been greatly in- 
creased by Charles and his fathei, at the expense of the neigh- 
bouimg landowners The bishops mteifered but little with 
their parochial ministrations Above all, they were free to 
pieach thew'hole Calvmistic creed, and to fulminate anathemas 
against Popery and Arminiamsm to their hearts’ content No 
Royal declaration bound them, as it bound the Southern 
clergy, to abstain from enlaiging on controverted topics No 
canons or rubrics existed which could be quoted as sanctioning 
an obsolete ceremonial 

The dnection of the Articles of Perth to kneel at the re- 
ception of the Communion roused, it is true, no little opposi- 
tion. It sometimes happened that when a minister asked the 
congregation to kneel, they flocked out of the church, leaving 

’ Napier, Memorials a/ Monti ose, 1 70 

VOL Vlll X 
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him alone at the table ’ But in general, either by the con 
nivance of the bishops at irregularities or by the sub- 
mission of the congregations, there was less trouble 
caused by this injunction than might have been ex- 
pected Here and there, under the shelter of epis- 
copal authority, there were even to be found islands 
of a faith and practice which contrasted strangely 
with the level waters around The colleges ol Aberdeen were 
notorious for their adherence to a more tolerant creed than 
that of the rest of the clergy At the King’s Chapel at Holy- 
rood, at one of the colleges at St Andrews, and at some of the 
cathedrals, the English Prayer Book was used without giving 
offence “ If matters had been allowed to take their course, it 
is just possible, though it is not very probable, that the Church 
of Scotland would have been the first to give an example of that 
comprehensive tolerance which w'as the ideal of Chillingworth 
and Hales 

Of no such elasticity in practice was Charles at any tunc 
likely to approve When, in 1633, Laud accompanied the King 
to Scotland, he was struck by the mean aspect of 
many of the Scottish churches Some of them were 
plain square buildings, looking as he said, very like 
pigeon-houses The gallenes inside reminded him 
of seats in a theatre ® On one occasion, when he found an old 
Gothic building thus maltreated, and was told that the change 
had been made at the Reformation, he answered sharply that it 
was not a reformation, but a deformation * 

This carelessness about external propnety was no doubt to 
be attnbuted m great part to the prevalence of Cal- 
Breretons viuism Yet it cannot be altogether dissoaated from 
thThibuV that carelessness about the external decencies of life 
the Scots. -which was simply the result of poverty The Eng- 
land of the seventeenth century was assuredly far behind the 

' This happened at Ayr BiereiotCs Travels^ Chetham Society, 121. 

J Large Declaia*ton, 20 • IVorks, 111 365 

* This fling at the ugliness of the Scottish churches is usually quoted 
by waters who ought to know better, as if it implied that the Scotch had 
been better vS under the Pope. 
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England of our own times in sanitary precautions An English 
ti aveller who visited Edinburgh m 1635, spoke with amazement 
of the filth which was allowed to accumulate even in the best 
houses “ This city,” he wrote, “ is placed in a dainty, health- 
ful, pure air, and doubtless were a most healthful place to live 
in, were not the inhabitants most sluttish, nasty, and slothful 
jieople I could never pass through the hall but I was con- 
strained to hold my nose , their chambers, vessels, linen, and 
meat nothing neat, but very slovenly.” Linen which had been 
washed was m much the same state as dirty linen would be m 
England ‘ To come into then kitchen, and to see them dress 
their meat, and to behold their sink ’ was ‘ a suffiaent supper, 
and ’ would ‘ take off the edge of the stomach ’ The writer is 
the more to be credited, because in higher matters he is 
extremely laudatory “The greatest part of the Scots,” he de- 
clares, “are verj* honest and zealously lehgious I observed 
few given to drink or swearing, but if any oath, the most 
ordinary oath was * Upon my soul ’ The most of my hosts I 
met withal, and others with whom I conversed, I found very 
sound and orthodox, and zealously religious In their demands 
they do not so much exceed as with us in England, but insist 
upon and adhere unto their first demand for any commodity 
For all this Vard-headed zeal and honesty Charles had no 
admiration His eje did not penetrate oeneath the external 
1634 crust of Scottish life To him, as to Laud, a Rc- 
ih^Kinga formation which had pioduced churches so ill built, 
intentwn and a ritual so unadorned, was no better than a 
deformation The long extemporary prayers of the ministers 
annoyed him, as they have annoyed many an Englishman 
since ® For all this he had a fitting remedy “ We,” he wrote 
to the Scottish bishops soon after his return to England, “ ten- 
dering the good and peace of that Church by having good and 
decent order and discipline observed therein, whereby religion 
and God’s worship may increase, and considering that there is 
nothing more defective in that Church than the want of a Book 
of Common Prayer and uniform service to be kept in all the 


Bret f ton's havcJs, 102, 106, no 


■ Laigt Declaiation, 15. 
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churches thereof, and the want of canons for the uniformity of 
the same, ^\e are hereby pleased to authoiise you as the lepre- 
sentative body of that Church, and do heiewith will and require 
)ou to condescend upon a form of Church service to be used 
therein, and to set down canons for the umfoimity of the dia 
cipline thereot ” * 

Officiall), no doubt, the bishops might be held to be ‘the 
representatu e bod) of that Church ’ Of the leligious heart and 
•ihebi!.hops £>0^1 of Scotland they were in no sense the represen- 
chlirch tatives Even in relation to the organisation of the 
courts Church, their position was very different fiom that of 
their English brethren An English bishop had the Church 
courts at his disposal. The churchwaidens, as English Puritans 
bitterly complained, w’eie bound b) oath tc present offenders 
against Chuich law before authorities entirely independent of 
the parishioners In Scotland, the episcopal juiisdictioii had 
taken no such deep root In the general management of eccle- 
siastical affairs the bishops had taken the place of the Assembly, 
but the local management of parochial affairs was still in the 
hands of elected officers Deacons w'ere chosen by the parish- 
ioners to take charge of the provision for the pool, and eldeis 
to take cognisance of moial faults committed by members of 
the congregation The deacons and eldeis held weekly meet- 
ings with the mmisteis to consult on the affairs of the paiish 
Acts of immorality were punished, as in England, by exposuie 
on the stool of repentance in the face of the congregation 
Persons loitering in the stieets, or tippling and gaming during 
seivice time, weie sent to prison ^ 

In this way the Scottish middle class received its political 
education Men learned to act together in the Church courts, 
where they were not ovei-shadowed, as they were in then single 

’ The King to the Bishops, May 13, Sprott’s Scottish Liturgies, 
Introd xJvui Conipaie Keble s feeling when he visited Scotland “The 
kirl's, ana the mannei in which they defile and insult the sacred places, 
e s> Jedbuigh Abbey, are even moie horrid than I had expected I would 
not be in one of them at service time on any consideration They pioclaim 
aloud, every inch of them, ‘ Down with the altar ' ’ ” Coleridge, Memoi? 
of Eebh, 350 Bitieton's fi intis, 106 
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Houbt of Parliament, by gieat lords and ministeis of State li 
Political not an education which would enrouiage \aiicty 

The of character The established principles of morality 

^Liasb and religion were taken for granted in eveiy discus- 
sion But if the system bied no leaders of thought, it bound 
man to man in an indissoluble bond 

Such courts necessaiily placed themselves in opposition tp 
the bishops, who were every year becoming moie distinctly the 
instruments of Laud As the bishops of the stamp 
positioiuo of Patiick horbes died, they were succeeded by men 
i^pibcopacy Laud’s own heart, such as Weddeibuin and 

Sydseif Yet, e\en these men would haidly have enteied on a 


hopeless stiuggle with the popular feeling, but for the urgency 


I aud and 
tile bcuttish 
bi'>liups 


of Laud ^ Laud, indeed, w'as fai too strong an advo- 
cate of ecclesiastical propriety, to attempt to in- 
teifeie as Aichbishop of Canterbury with the Scottish 


Church If, however, the King asked his advice as a piivate 


person, he saw no reason why he should decline to give it Noi 
did he see any reason why he should not convey the Kings 
directions to the Northern prelates, if Chailes asked him to do 
so He therefore convejed instructions to the bishops as tf 
he had been the King’s secretary, leraonstraled with piocecd- 
ings w'hich shocked his sense of order, and held out prospects 
of advancement to the zealous Scotchmen naturally took 
olfence They did not tiouble themselves to distinguish be- 
tween the secretary and the Archbishop They simply said 
that the Pope of Canterbury was as bad as the Pope of Rome 
In the meanwhile, piepaiations for applying a lemedy to 


the evils which were supposed to afflict the Chuich of Scotland 
weie strenuously urged on in London A diaft ot 
iheLanons the iiew canons was submitted by the King to I.aud 
ivayi* and Juxon, and a draft of the new Prayer Book to 
Laud and Wren The alterations proposed weie 
forwarded to Scotland for the approval of the Scottish bishops ; 
but the brain which had conceived them was that of the restless 


Archbishop of Canterbury 

The canons authorised in 1635 were issued in the follow- 
ing year In them is to be discerned an attempt to bridge over 
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the gap between the bishops and the parochial courts There 
were to be diocesan and national synods , and such 
Issue of the synods, if fairly constituted and fairly treated, might 
canons existing Constitution of 

the Church in working order But the mode in which these 
canons were issued was in itself an unmistakable intimation 
that Charles had no intention of seriously consulting either the 
clergy or the laity They came forth to the woild on the 
Royal authority alone Even High Churchmen in the next 
generation shook their heads at the slight shown to the Church 
Two or three of the bishops had been privately consulted on 
the matter, and that was all * 

The canons thus sent into the world contained some good 
advice Ministers were directed to abs^n from long and 
tedious sermons, and to inculcate the duly of righteousness of 
life as well as that of doctrinal orthodoxy Other commands 
there were, >\hich no one who had the slightest respect for the 
feelings of Scotchmen would have thought of inserting I’he 
communion-table was to be placed ‘ at the upper end of the 
chancel or church ’ Though ‘ sacramental confession and abso- 
lution ’ had m some places been abused, all who felt their con- 
sciences burdened were to be encouraged ‘ to confess their 
offences to the bishop or presbyter’ In every department of 
ministenal work the minister was to be stnctly subordinated to the 
bishop, and above the bishops stood the King, whose authority 
v\as to be exercised in all ecclesiastical causes in the same way 
as that which ‘the godly kings had among the Jews, and the 
Christian emperors in the Primitive Church ’ The Prayer 
Book, as yet unpublished, was already placed under the guar- 
dianship of the law of the Church To assert that it contained 
‘ anything repugnant to the Scriptures,’ or that it was ‘ corrupt, 
superstitious, or unlawful,’ was to incur excommunication “ 

Like the canons, the Prayer Book was submitted to no 
ecclesiastical body whatever® Of the few bishops who had 

• Burton, Hist of Scotland, vi 397 

• Canons, Land's Works, v 583 

• For the earlier h story of this Prayer Book, see Vol, VII p 283, 
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been c onsulted, not one had any knowledge of the temper of 
ThePra><r the nation, and one of them, Wedderburn, Bishop 
hk!^d Dunblane, had spent many years of his life m 

^Popish England He strongly advocated the omission, from 
the sentences spoken at the administration of the Communion, 
of.the clauses which owed their origin to the second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. These clauses, he said, seemed ‘ to relish 
somewhat of the Zwmglian tenet that the Sacrament is a bare 
sign, taken in remembrance of Christ’s passion ’ This argu- 
ment, as a mere matter of reasoning, may have been good 
enough The clauses from the first Prayer Book of Edward VI 
which he proposed to retain lent themselves easily to the Cal- 
\inistic doctnne of a real, though spiritual, presence What was 
wanting to Wedderburn was the imaginative eje which could 
see bejond the shelves of his episcopal library to the manses of 
the country clergy, and the ability to discover that any un- 
necessary change was certain to arouse suspicion ' Nothing 
can be more unfair than to argue that the authors of this un- 
lucky liturgy had any intention of approximating to the Roman 
ritual , but they could hardly have given greater offence if 
they had introduced the missal at once If the old forms of 
prayer contained in Knox’s Book of Common Order were to be 
abolished, it was only natural that a bewildered people, who 
had not even been consulted on the subject, should ask them- 
selves what was the hidden object with w'hich the change had 
been made 

Other alterations, slight in themselves, pointed in the same 
direction as the omission of the strongly Protestant clauses in 
'I he Prayer administration of the Communion Another 

hUd M* defect was almost equally fatal Whether the book 
English was Popish or not, there could be no doubt that it 
was English It had been touched and re-touched by English 
hands. The knowledge that this had been the ca&e w as enough 
to make it odious in Scotland Even if the gift offeied by Laud 

* Laud's Works, lu 357 Wedderburn, however, was not the first to 
originate the proposal. It is acted upon in the M S corre tions, probably 
made in 162S, to a Prayei Book now in the British Museum Egetton 
ALSS. 
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had been one of priceless value, it would have been dashed 
'jcornfully aside 

In such a cause, the clergy and their congregations were 
certain to be of one mind Here and theie, no doubt, there 
1 lie mode- ^ Robert Baillie, of Kil- 

'dtes winning, had done their best to fit themselves into 
the scheme of Chuich go\ eminent which existed around them, 
^\hllst keeping themselves as much as possible aloof from bishops 
on the one side, and from fanatics on the other It was pre- 
cisely men of this class that Charles was doing everything in his 
powei to alienate Yet there is every reason to believe that 
neither Chailes nor Laud had any conception that the new 
Prayer Book would meet with any serious opposition It has 
sometimes been asked whether Chailes was urged on by love of 
despotism oi love of religion It does not need much know- 
ledge of his character to see that neither of these formed the 
motive power What he was doing he did from a love of ordei, 
combined with sheer ignorance of mankind He could see 
nothing in the book but the decent comeliness of its arrange- 
ments and the well-chosen suitability of its exiiressions * 

To the veiy last. Laud thought more of pohshing the lan- 
guage of the Prayer Book than of securing for it a favourable 
Oct i8 leception It was printed and repiinted, till it seemed 
fnforcl'hc reached typogiaphical perfection In Octo- 

bcr 1 636, Charles wrote to the Privy Council inform- 
mg them that, ‘having taken the counsel of his cleig}',* 
he thought fit that the book should ‘ be used in God’s 
December worship ’ In December a proclamation ordered 

every parish to adopt it, and to piocure two copies of it before 
the following Eastei * 

* One of the paits of the book which gave offence was the direction 
for the po'^iUon of the minister at the consecration See burton, Hist of 
Scotland, vi 424 The hook at Lambeth, which has Laud’s annotations, 
diHcis from the Scottish book in directly ordenng the eastward position 
1‘oKSibly, though the handwriting is Laud’s, the suggestion may have been 
A\ien’s 

‘ The King to the Council, Oct 18, Balfow, 11 324. The Puf ace to 
ihe Pi aye* Booh 
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Easter came, and still the book was not leady Rumours 
were rife that it had been seen in England, and that it differed 
from the English Prayer Book ‘ in addition of sundry 
Delay in Its more Popish iites’ Otheis whispered that it was 
flppeirance Mass in disguisc As time went on, the 

impending danger grew moie teirible m its vagueness Yet it 
IS woithy of notice that there w-as as yet no thought of resist- 
ance The utmost to which extieme Puritans ventuied to 
aspire w'as pei mission to form themselves into a nonconformist 
body, worshipping apait wuth the connivance of the Govern- 
ment ’ 

At last, in the spiing of 1637, the long-dreaded volume 
reached Scotland In May eveiy ministei leceived orders to 

May buy two copies on pain of outlawry The bishops, 
It reaches though they had never consulted then synods on the 
Scotland prepaiation of the book, now called them together 
to urge them to obedience Openly no word of resistance was 
heard It was hard for a single irinister to expose himself 
to certain rum But in private men spoke their minds more 
fieely The Book, they said, was moie Popish than the 
English one It had no authoiity either from Assembly or 
Parliament The Scottish Puritan feeling and the Scottish 
national feeling weie rising highei eveiy day. 

It was haidly likely that the temper thus aroused would be 
suffered to die away foi lack of leadership Though, w'lth one 
lemper of ^"^0 biiUunt cxceptions, the Scottish nobles ot 
thenobihiy that day were not icmarkable for ability, they had 
the habit of authoiity which had long been lost by the English 
Peers, and they would ill brook the continuance of a system 
which placed the bishops above their heads It is easy to 
speak of the zeal of men like Rothes and Loudoun as sheer 
hypocrisy It is far more likely that they felt stiongly in a 
direction in which it was their interest to feel strongly Men 
of advanced age could indeed remember that the yoke of Pres- ' 
bytery had once been as heavy as the yoke of Episcopacy. Men 
who w'ere even of middle age knew nothing of Piesbyteriamsm 


Baillut 1 . 4 . 
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e\Lept by report They saw the bishops outvying them in 
the Royal favour, and reducing them to comparative insignifi- 
cance even on their own estates Whatever religious feeling 
vvas in them had been nurtured through the old Calvinistic 
doctrine, and jealou'^y for the national honour of Scotland 
burnt m them as strongly as m their tenants and dependents 

It IS impossible to say with certainty what tiuth there may 
be in the story that a meeting in which some of the malcontent 

June nobles took part with the leading clergy and a few 
ine^fint it dcvoutcr sex,’ was held in Edinburgh for the 

Ldinburgh purposc of Organising resistance ‘ Attachment to 
tried religious forms is always stronger in women than in men, 
and It may well be that some of the Edinburgh ladies stirred 
up the inciignation of the fishwives and serving-women of the 
city But no mistake would be greater than to imagine that 
they created the spirit which they directed The insult to the 
Scottish nation and the Scottish Church was one to kindle re- 
sentment in the humble and the exalted alike 

July 23 w'as at last fixed as the day on which the patience 
of the citizens of Edinburgh was to be put to the test, in the 
July 23 submission of the capital would fur- 

1 he readme nish an example to the rest of the countiy The con- 
of the book j-j^g bishops received a rude shock 

At St Giles’, recently erected into the Cathedral Church of the 
new diocese of Edinburgh, a large number of maid-servants 
were gatheied, keeping seats for their mistresses, who were m 
the habit of remaining at home till prayers were over and the 
preacher was ready to ascend the pulpit The Dean opened 
ihe tumult the book and began to read Shouts of disappro- 
m St Giles' bation from the women drowned his voice “ The 
Mass,” cried one, “is entered amongst us'” “Baal is in tlie 
church ' ” called out another Opprobrious epithets were 
applied to the Dean Lindsay, the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
ascended the pulpit above the reading desk, and attempted 
to still the tumult He begged the noisy zealots to desist from 

‘ The story comes from Guthry’s Memo?ts, 23 It was writtea down 
after the Restoration, and is certainly ihaccurate in its netails 
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their profanation of holy ground The woids conveyed an idea 
which was utterly abhorrent to the Puiitan mind, and the 
clamour waxed louder under the ill-judged exhortation A 
stool aimed by one of the women at the Bishop all but grazed 
the head of the Dean At this final insult Archbishop Spottis- 
^voode called on the magistrates to clear the church ot the 
rioters The noisy champions of Protestantism were with 
much difficulty thrust into the stieets, and the doors w'ere 
barred in their faces They did not cease to knock loudly 
from without, and to fling stones at the windows Amidst the 
crash of broken glass, the service proceeded to the end One 
woman, who had remained behind unnoticed, stopped her eais 
with her fingers to save herself from the pollution of the 
idolatrous worship, whilst she read her bible to hersell 
Suddenly she was roused by a loud Amen from a young man 
behind her “ False thief ' ” she cned, dashing her bible m 
his face, “ is there no other part of the kirk to sing Mass in, 
but thou must sing it m my lug?” When the doois were at 
last thrown open, and the scanty congregation attempted to 
withdraw, the crowd outside dashed fiercely at the Bishop 
But for the intervention of the Earl of Wemyss, he would 
hardly have escaped alive 

Such Pnvy Councillors as could be hastily convened gave 
immediate orders to the magistrates to protect the afternoon 

I he after- scrvice. Guards werc marched to the church, and d 
noon strvice gelcct fcw wcic alonc permitted to enter Special 
directions were given that no woman should be allowed to 
pass the doors The Earl of Roxburgh drove the Bishop home 
in his coach amidst a shower of stones. His footmen were 
obliged to draw their swords to keep off the mob * 

' Setting aside later narratives, we have two contemporaiy accounts to 
rest on, one from the King’s Large Dtclaiahon, the other, written m a 
Molent Puritan spirit, printed in the Appendix to Rothes’ Ptoceedtngs 
On the whole they agiee very well together Both agree that only one 
stool was thrown The tiadition which names Jeanie Geddes as the 
heiome of the day has long been abandoned See Burton’s Ilutory of Scot- 
land, vi, 443 Long afteiwaids Wodiow stated that it was ‘a constant 
believed tradition that it was Mis Mean, wife to Tohn Mean, merchant,’ 

I I shopkeeper, ‘of Edinl urgh, that cist the fiiit otoul ’ He thought thrt 
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The next day the Council met It can hardly be doubted 
that Its lay members sympathised heaitily with any kind of _ 
July 34 resistance to the bishops Sir Thomas Hope, the 
CoSnc?i'^ Lord Advocate, is said to have been one of those 
Sir 1 Hope who instigated the disturbance Loid Lome, the 
Lome heir of the Catholic Earl of Aigyle, a man of 

scheming brain and consummate piudence, is not likely to 
have gone so far But he shaied in the pievalent feeling, and 
had recently come to high words with the Bishop of Galloway 
on the subject of the imposition of fine and irapiisonment 
on one of his followers by the High Commission ' For the 
present, however, the guidance of affairs lested in the hands 
of the Lord Tieasuier, the Earl of Traquaii In 
iraquair times Tiaquaii was accused of playing a double 

game It is moie probable that he had no sympathy with either 
paity A cool and waiy man of business, immersed in the 
details of goveinment, he fell a victim to his attempt to play 
the modeiatoi in the impending collision of fanaticisms He 
had opposed the bishops when they attempted to force their 
own ideas on an unwilling Church, especially as he had reason 
to believe that one of then numbei. Bishop Maxwell, w'as 
intriguing to supplant him as Tieasurer of Scotland But by 
instinct and position he disliked the domin;?tion of a mob, 
and especially of a mob with clerical backeis Such a man 
was capable of conveying words of common s.nse to Charless 
eai, though it was most improbable that they would ever 
penetrate to his mind 

The Council, m appearance at least, took instant measures 
to carry out the King’s wishes Six or seven of theiioters weie 
Action of the airested The Edinburgh ministers were assured 
authorities might lead the prayers without danger, and 

the magistrates were ordered to protect them in so doing As 
far as woids could go, the Council had done its duty Words, 

maiy stools were thrown, and that ‘ many of the lasses that earned on the 
fray weie prentices in disguise, for they threw stools to a great length ’ If 
so, tlie prentices must have been singularly incapable of taking a good aim 
at the liishup’s head Gordon b account is a mere copy of the Declaration 
with a Lw aUdiliuna ' BatHu, 1 16. 
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ho\\e\er, would not suffice ' Some of the ministers had no 
wish to read the book, and those ivho were willing to read the 
book did not wish to risk being torn in pieces by the moii 
'1 hey declaied that they had no confidence in the power of 
the magistrates to preserve oidei, ano -it is not unlikel> that 
most of the councillois were of the sam opinion At Spottis- 
woode’s motion, both the old and the new forms of prayer 
weie suspended in Edinbuigh till the King’s pleasure could be 
known The seimons were to be dtlneied as usual ' 

The King was not likely to be satisfied with such timidity 
Of the difficulties of his repiesentatives in Scotland he undei- 
stood nothing He ordeied stnct measures of re- 
ti.'mofthT pression to be taken He foigot to inqiiiie whethc’ 
the Government had foice enough at its disposal to 
enable it to cany out his oideis As soon as the magistrates 
attempted to do as they were bidden they found that the 
rioteis had all Edinburgh at then backs The Piivy Council 
ga\e to the magistiates but a lukewarm support Its lav 
members thiew the blame on the bishops The bishops thiew 
August 7 layriien Laud, writing by the King’s 

Iauds^Jew orders, distiibuted it equally between both He 
of the case gcQujed abandoning the Piayer Book 

because a band of secret qonspuatore had hounded on an 
unruly mob against it “It was unworthy of the bishops,” he 
said, “ to disclaim the book as their owm It was their w ork, 
and It was for them to suppoit it ” “ Will they now,” he added, 
“cast dowm the milk they have guen because a few milkmaids 
have scolded at them? I hope they will be bettei advised ” ® 

It was easy to write thus in the safe privacy of Lambeth 
but It w'as haid to obey the command at Edinburgh The 
Au^sust 19 i^’i^g^strates stated plainly that no one would read 
Ftuiure to tuc service on any conditions They had offered a 
large sum of money to anyone who would do so, 
orders i^ggjj found sufficiently haidy to accept 

the offer 3 I 

> Bailhe, 1 18, 447 GordoJi, Hnt of Scots Affairs^ 1 12. 

* Laud to Traquair, Aug 7, ^Wotls, vi 493 

• The Magistrates to Laud, Ajug 19, laigt Detlaiation, 28. 
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The viragoes of St Giles’ wdre backed by the population 
of Edinburgh If Edinburgh v^ere backed by Scotland Charles 
would have work enough before | him A threat of outlawing 
the mmisteis who had r><fused to] purchase their two copies of 
the Prayer Book put r .e feeling ,of the country clergy to the 
test Petitions draw up in due legal form began to drop in 
Aug 33 the Council Thi only one which has reached 

Henderson’h US was drawn up by Alexander Henderson, Minister 
petition Leuchars Its wording carried the controversy 

out of the region of passion into the region of argument 
Henderson descended into the strife as a champion worthy of 
a great cause He had not leapt foiward impatiently to testify 
his displeasure at the proceeding, s of the bishops He had 
not been hasty to judge the practice of kneeling at the Com- 
munion as altogether evil The time had now come when it 
behoved every honourable man who believed, as he believed, 
in the old Scottish creed, to lift up his voice on behalf of his 
Church and nation Henderson Vould not be the more likely 
to hang back in the end, because his protest w'as studiously 
moderate now He did not say, as so many others were 
saying, that the new Prayer Book was actually Popish, but he 
professed his readiness to argue that it contained matters ‘ far 
from the form and worship and, reformation’ of the ‘Kirk,’ 
and ‘drawing near in material points to the Church of Rome* 
It was not m this reasoning, however, that the main stress of 
his argument lay The old form 'of worship, he said, had been 
recognised by Assembly and Pairliament The new form of 
worship had been recognised by meither Further, the Church 
of Scotland was free and independent Its own pastors knew 
best what was suitable to their , people, w'ho ‘ would be found 
unwulling to the change when they should be assayed ’ * 

In these sober words Henderson raised a standard of re 
, sistance for the Scolti|sh people He did not plead 

Meaning of , ^ ^ 

Hendersons the cause of Presbytenanism against Episcopacy 
protest Simply announcecft that the rehgion of a people 

was under its own guardianship , 

Charles was in a great strait i Humiliating as it would have 
‘ bupphcat.on, Datllu, i 449 
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been if his authority m Scotland had alone been at stake, a 
Charles acknowledgment of hib mistake would doubt- 

rainnotdraw less have been his wisest course The shock which 
his authonty would receive could not, however, be 
limited to Scottish ground What was true in Scotland was 
also true in England, and the artificial edifice of the Laudian 
Church would feel the blow struck at the house of cards which 
had b^en built up beyond the Tweed Nor was it easy to 
persuade Charles that the not in Edinbuigh had been a 
genuine rbsult of popular indignation He saw in it only the 
concealed hands of the angry nobles, giasping at Church lands 
and at the dignities woithily accorded to men who were better 
tluin themselves 

How was Charles to procure obedience in Scotland ^ 
Military force he had none, and the Scottish Council was likely 
Aug 83 to yield him but a half-hearted support, even if it 

dil'e* yielded him any support at all Only in five or si\ 

support him places was the Prayer Book read When Henderson 
appeared before the Council he was accompanied by a crowd 
of gentry Letters which poured in from distant parts left no 
doubt that the feeling m his favour was not confined to the 
neighbourhood of the capital E\en if the Council had been 
willing to take severe measures, it would have been helpless tc 
overcome resistance Henderson was told that he had been 
ordered to buy the books, not to read them “We 
Thtifietter found ouTselves,” wrote the Council to Charles, “ fai 
to the King j^y expectations surprised w ith the clamours and 
fears of your Majesty’s subjects from almost all the parts and 
comers of the kingdom, and that even of those who otherways 
had heretofore lived in obedience and conformity to your 
Majesty’s laws, both in ecclesiastical and civil business, and 
thus we find it so to increase that we conceive it to be a matter 
of high consequence in respect of the general muimur and 
grudge in all sorts of people for urging of the practice of the 
Service Book, as the like hath not been heard in this kingdom ” 
They could therefore only leave it to his Majesty, ‘in the 
deepness of his Rojal judgment, to provide a remedy ' * 

» Act of Council, Aug 25 The bcottish Council to the King, Satllu, 
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Charles had no remedy to provide He sent back a scold- 
ing answer, in which he found fault with eveiyone except hiin- 
Sept 12 ordered the immediate enforcement of the 

Charles’s use of the Prayer Book No magistrates were to be 

'iniwer allowed to hold office in any borough who would not 

give their support to the new service ^ 

In Edinburgh a few’ partisans of Charles’s ecclesiastical 
system weie still to be found amongst the official class Sir 
Sept i8 John Hay, the Cleik Register, w'as thrust a^Pro\ost 
ProVost^of the unwilling towmsmen Nowhere else vas 

hdinhurgh such an anangcment possible “If it vv®re urged, ’ 
wrote Baillie, “w’e could have in all our towns nr^^agistrates 
at all, or very contemptible ones Those ministe*' who in any 
General re- pl^ce tried to read the book were rou^ly handled, 
si<,ance especially by the women When the Council met 
to take the King’s last letter into consideration, it was evident 
that nothing could be done to carry out his orders Petitions 
poured in from eveiy quarter Twenty noblemen, with a crowd 
of gentlemen and ministers in their train, appeared 
Sept ao enforce by then presence the language of the 
petitions ® The Council could but assure Charles that they 
Lad done their best, sending him, at the same time, the 
petitions, sixty eight in number, for his perusal 

Before long there w’as worse news to be told The new 
Provost had attempted to hinder the towm from sending in a 
Sept as petition against the Prayer Book An angry mob 
fn burst into the Tolbooth, where the Town Council 

buigh was in session “The Book,” they shouted, “w-e 

will never have ” They forced the raagistiates to promise that 
the petition should be sent This second entry of the mob 
upon the scene shocked some even of those who had no love 
for the bishops “What shall be the event,” w’rote Baillie, 
“ God knows There was in our land never such an appear- 

I 449,4151 Traquair to Hamilton, Ang 27 Ltvt,s of the Duka 

of Hamilton ^ 11 1 8 

’ The King to the Council, Sept 12, Bailht, 1 452 
» /M 1 25 * Rothes, 7 Bail/te, 1. 33 

* The Council to the King, Sept 20, Bailln, 1 453 
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ance of a stir The whole people thinks Popery at the doors 
. No man may speak anything m public for the King’s 
part, e:tcept he wou’d have himself marked for a sacnfice to 
be killed one day I think our people possessed with a bloody 
devil, far above anything that ever I could have imagined, 
though the Mass in Latin had been presented The ministers 
vrho have the command of their mind do disavow' their un- 
christian humour, but are no ways so zealous against the devil 
of their fury as they are against the seducing spirit of the 
Bishops ” ^ 

If such was the language of a Scottish minister, what must 
have been Charles’s indignation ? The courtiers at Whitehall 
Persistence might persuade themselves that but for Laud’s inter- 
of Charles, ference he would have given way “ It is far more 
likely that, whether Laud had been there or not, he would have 
persisted in the course w'hich he believed to be the course of 
duty “I mean to be obeyed,” were the words which rose to 
his lips when he was interrogated as to his intentions i 

Even Charles, however, could see that he could not expect 
to be obeyed at once He must postpone, he wrote, his answer 
Oct 9 on the mam subject of the petitions For the piesent, 


Council matter of religion , but they must try to punish the 
ringleaders of the late disturbances, and they must order all 
ihe Council strangers to leave Edinburgh on pain of outlawry * 
Cour?of -Another letter directed the removal of the Council 
Session to be and the Court of Session — first to Linlithgow, and 

removed n. j ^ t-, . o j 

afterwards to Dundee * 

If Charles had had no more than a not to deal with, it 
w’ould have been well that the offending city should learn that 
the lucrative presence of the organs of government and justice 

’ BatLte, i. 23 

* Correr to the Doge, Sept Pm MSS 

* Con to Barbenni, Oct Add. MSS 15,390, fol. 4113. 

* The King to the Council, Oct 9, BalfoH7 , 11 23 - 

‘ This letter has not been preserved, but is, referred to in a subsequent 
proclamation 

VOL VIII Y 
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coyld only ]be secured by submission to the law Because he 
had more than a not to deal with, his blow recoiled on himself 
He had chosen to fling a defiance in the face of the Scottisl> 
nation, and, he, must take ,the consequences 

^Wh^n, these letters arrived in Edinburgh the petitioners 
ha4 returned 'to theiir, homes, not expecting so speedy an answer 
Tohnswn of, behind the shrpwdest of lawyers, 

Warriston .Archibald Johnston ot Warriston, and Johnston at 
Oct a^^rm, On October ,17 they were back, 

1 he proria again, black gowned ministers and gay noblemen, 

waiting foi what might befall ,ln the evening the 
substance of the King’s orders was proclaimed from that Market 
Crps? * wherp,, according to legend, a ghostly visitant had taken 
hi^j,,^tq.n|d to, summon,, Charles’s ancestor from the field of 
Flodden to tfiej judgmentj-seat 'of God The simple oificer 
wjhq r^p,d the fotipial .wprd^ of the; proclamation was as truly, 
the, messenger of, ill to Charles _ He was pointing to the tiaqk 
which led to the battle-field, the prison, and the scaffold 

,Tlie nexti mproing Pid Edinburgh was astir The city had 
nqt, ^Jke Londpn,,£^n ^dependent commeicial life of its owm, 
Od ip , To lose Jhe jCppncil and the Court of Session w'as to 
nM'ati Edip- ^i'vmdle' ,to ,the insignificance of a provint lal town’ 

^ jTJie inhabitant^ whose very means of livelihood was 
at stake, raved against the bishops as the cause of the mischief. 
Bishop 3 ydseif, of.^Galloiyay, w'ho was reported to wear a 
crucjifij^ bepeafh his d^^essi was driven by ' an angry crowd to 
tajee Refuge, in the coupcil house Another crowd surrounded 
the magistrates, and insisted on their joining in a protest The 
magistrates' glad to esqape with thear lives, did all that was 
lequired. The mob still thronged the streets, shouting, “ God 
defend al,! those, who lydl defend God’s pause, and God confound 
the service book and all the maintainers of it ” Traquair came 
out to quell the tumult Hustled and thrown down,' he 
struggled back with loss' of hat ahd cloak, as Well as of his 
white rod of office. Sydserf was still a, prisoner in tlije qouncil 
house The Provost declared that he was .unable tp help him 

' Proclamations, Oct 17, Laige Declaration^ 33 
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No one else ventured to move a finger in his behalf One 
course, dishonourable as it was, remained to be tried The 
noblemen and gentry who had been ordered the day before to 
leave Edinburgh were sitting m consulation on the best vtay of 
opposing the King’s oiders To them the King’s Council sent, 
beggmg them to use their influence with the enraged multitude. 
A\hat the King’s representatives were powerless to effect, his 
opponents did with the greatest ease The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and the whole body of the Privy Council, including 
the fugitive bishop, only reached their homes under the pro- 
tection of the men who were treated as rebels by their master * 
Forty-one years i-arlier, Charles’s father had quelled a Pres- 
Contrast byterian not by the removal of the Council and the 
chTriehand Court of Session from Edinburgh He had been 
his father able to do so because he had the nobility and the 
country at large on his side The men who guarded his coun- 
cillors through the sheets weie no longer as their fathers had 
been on the side of the King against the capital 

The reply of the petitioners was a general supplication, in 
which the bishops were pointed at as the authors of the calami- 
I'he Crtnerxi bcs of the Chuich Charles was asked to allow them 
SupphMtion to be put on their tnal, and, as they were now parties 
in the case, to piohibit them from sitting in the Council as judges 
of matters relating to the piesent dispute ® 

The petitioneis had thus changed theu: defence into an 
attack Not we, they said in effect, but the bishops are the 
,, breakers of the law The demand that the bishops 

1 he petition , , , . , , , 

ers assume should not be judgcs in their own case was the same 
leo tnsive which, four months before, had been received 

with derision when it proceeded from the lips of Bastwick m 
the English Star Chamber In the heat of discussion before 
the Council, Bishop Sydserf and Sir John Hay threw out a 
suggestion which liad unexpected consequences Why should 
not the mass of the petitioners return home, leaving behind a 

‘ Rotkes^ 19 La>ge Declatetiton, 35 Gordon again 'amply borrows 
from the Declaration It is quite a mistake to treat him, ab Mr Burton 
does, as an original authority for these events 
* Ldrge Declai aiion, 42 
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few of their number to speak m their name ? The petitionero 
took them at their word They chose a body of 
coinmuision* commissioners from amongst themselves From 
that moment, if the nation rallied round the new 
commissioners, it would have a government, and that govern- 
ment would not be the King’s. There were no more riots m 
Edinburgh. * 


’ Rothes^ 17 SatUu, 35, 38. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI 

THE SCOTTISH COVENANT. * 

To a man of practical instincts, like Traquair, the outlook in 
Scotland, after the nomination of the popular commissioners, 
Oct I indeed pitiable “ I am in all things,” he wrote, 

Traqu.iirs “left alone, and, God is ray witness, never so per- 
proposai plexed what to do Shall I give way to this people’s 
fury, which, without foice and the strong hand, cannot be 
opposed ^ ” It was hard for him to believe that a compromise 
was no longer possible Why, he asked Rothes, could they 
not agree to accept the English Prayer Book as it stood? 
Rothes would not heai of it, and the resolution of Rothes was 
the resolution of his countiymen * 

On November 15, the petitioners returned to Edinburgh. 
Their commissioners, hastily chosen, were to give way to a 
Nov IS more permanent body, composed of six 01 more 
of TOm-" i^oblemen, two gentlemen from each shire, one towns- 
misbioncM man from each borough, and one minister from each 
presbytery Traquair, seeing that authority was slipping out 
of his hands, remonstrated warmly , but Sir Thomas Hope, the 
Presbyterian Lord Advocate, gave an opinion that the peti- 
tioners were acting within their rights, and further opposition 
was impossible ^ 

In the persons of the commissioners, Scotland waited, not 
impatiently, for an answer If Charles could frankly abandon 
the Service Book, as Elizabeth had once abandoned the mo- 
nopolies, he might, peihaps, have saved some fragments of 

' Traquair to Hamillon, Oct ig, Hardiouie S P ii 95 Rot}uo^ 2 Z 
« Ibid 23 
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authont}’ foi the bishops He could not even make up his 
mind to announce his intentions plainly On De- 
wa°ti.fordn cembcr /, a proclamation issued at Linlithgow, where 
answer Council, in obcdiencc to the King, was now 

7 sitting, declared that, on account of the riots at 
million at Edinburgh, the answer to the supplication would be 
Linlithgow {hat Charles had to say was, that he 

abhorred Popery, and would consent to nothing which did not 
tend to the advancement of the true religion as it a as ‘pre- 
sently professed’ in Scotland “ Nothing, the pioclamaPon 
ended by saying, “ is or was intended to be done thei ein against 
the laudable laws of this His Majesty’s native kingdom 

Scotsmen had made up their minds w ith almost complete 
unanimity that those laudable laws had been broken In vain 
Dec ai Traquair begged that the King should be pro- 
P^batcd The deputation from the City of Edinburgh 
Declinator might wait on him at Whitehall, ‘ offering him then 
chartei and the keys of their gates,’ as a mere matter of course ® 
The commissioneis w'ould not hear of the suggestion ^ 
® It must be settled once foi all, whether it was in 
accordance with the law of Scotland that a king could change 
the forms of worship without the sanction ot any legislative 
assembly whatever 

At last, on December 21, a copy of the General Supplication 
which had been drawn up m October, was toimally handed m 
Dec 91 by the commissioners to the Pi ivy Council, accom- 
r^l^tthe panied by a formal demand that the case between 
Mmine'iSi t'hemselves and the bishops might be judicially de- 
the Council temuned, and that the bishops might in the mean- 
while be removed from the Council 

Before long, Charles sent for Traquair, to heat from his 
own mouth his opinion on the state of affairs in Scotland I't 
,638 would have been well if he had more seriously at- 
February {ended to that cool and dispassionate adviser. The 

^laqUfiirin * 

London Lord Treasurer assured him that the Scottish people 
had no wish to cast off his authority, but that they would not 

' Pioclamation, Dec 7, Large DKlaration, ^6 Hookes, 43. 

* Bill and OecliHaior, Dec 21, tbvi 50 
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lOok on idly whilst their religion was assailed Abo\e all.thcv 
were proud of their ancient independence, and they would not 
take orders from the Archbishop of Cantei bury * His Majesty 
must plainly understand that, if he wished the new Prajer 
Book to be read in Scotland, he must support it with an. army 
of 40,000 men 

To withdraw the Service Book and to assert his ciyil autho- 
rity was the substance of this advice Charles listened, but 
was not convinced Traquair was sent back with orders to 
issue a pioclamation which was virtually a declaration of war - 
That proclamation was read on Februarjf 1 9, in the streets of 
Stirling, where the Council, after leaving Linlithgow, had been 
^ allowed to take up its quarters, rather than m the 
ihejfOng^B more distant Dundee Charles truly asserted that 
the Prayer he, and not the bishops, was responsible for the 
issue of the Prayer Book. “As much,” he said, “as 
w e, out of our princely care of maintenance of the true religion 
already professed, and for beating down of all superstition, 
havjng 01 darned a Book of Common Prayer to be compiled for 
the general use and edification of our subjects within our 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, the same was accordingly done, 
in the performing whereof we took great care and pains so as 
nothing passed therein but what w-as seen and approved by us, 
before the same was either divulged or printed, assuring all oui 
loving subjects that not only our intention is, but even the verv 
book will be a ready tneans to maintain the true leligion al- 
.ready professed, and beat out all superstition, of which we in 
our time do not doubt but in a fair course to satisfy our good 
subjects ” His Royal authority, he proceeded to say, was 
much impaired by the petitions and declarations which had 

* Zonca to the Doge, Jan. *- 2 , Feb Ttaiucupts^ A\ 0 

s “Your Lordship can best witness how unwilling I was that our 
master should have directed such a proclamatiqn , and I had too just 
grounds to foretell the danger and inconveniences which are now like to 
ensue theieupon ” Traquair to Hamilton, M irch 5, Har^wicke S, P 11. 
I ox Mr, Burton must have overlooked this passage when he wrote that 
the proclamation was ‘ too nearly in t])e tone of the advKje which Travjuair 
had given.’ lltsi, of Sot land, vi, ^'77 
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been sent to him All who had taken part in them were hable 
to ‘ high censure, both in their persons and their fortunes,’ as 
having convened themselves without his permission He was, 
however, ready to pass over their fault, provided that they 
returned home at once, and abstained from all further meet- 
ings If they disobeyed, he should hold them liable to the 
penalties of treason * 

Charles could not see why, if the Prayer Book had satisfied 
himself, It should not satisfy others The objection that it 
1 he Protes no legal authority he treated with contemptuous 
tition disregard All the moie tenaciously did the Scottish 
leaders cling to legal forms As soon as the herald had finished 
his task, Johnston stepped forward to protest against the pro- 
clamation 111 their name They treated it as the work of the 
Council alone, and announced that fiom that body they would 
accept no 01 dels as long as the bishops retained their places 
m It They demanded to have recourse to their ‘ sacied sove- 
reign, to present their grievances and m a legal way to pro- 
secute the same before the ordinary competent judges, civil or 
ecclesiastical ’ * 

If this appeal to the law was to have any weight with Charles, 
It must be supported by an appeal to the nation Rothes, who 
Rothes’s been placed by Ins energy and decision at the 

cirouiar movement, despatched a circular letter 

to the gentlemen who had not hitherto supported the cause, 
urging them to lose no time m giving in their adhesion The 
next step was to complete the work of organisation l^he 
1 he Tables commissioners appointed in November had been 

“P found too large a body to act as a central authority 
From time to time a select committee had been appointed to 
communicate w ith the Council, and that committee had been 
naturally selected from the different classes of which the nation 
was composed Four separate committees were now appointed , 
one formed of all noblemen who might choose to attend, the 
other three of four gentlemen, four ministers, and four borough 
representatives respectively These committees might meet 

• Proclamation, Feb 19, Iar(;e DularaUou, 4S. 

* Protestanon, Fel'' 19, xbtd 50, 
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either separately or as one body Sometimes to them, and 
sometimes to the larger body of the commissioners, the name 
of The Tables was given, in the popular language of the day * 

These committees might form an unauthorised Government, 
and the commissioners an unauthorised Parliament , but unless 
Feb 83 more were done, they would speak in their own name 
thcnitTon'^'’ alone Even Rothes’s circular had been directed 
neccsary only to the Upper classes It was necessary to touch 
the multitude The thousands to whom it w'as a matter of in- 
difference whether the Chuich were ruled by bishops oi by 
presbyters, had been deeply wounded by the threatened inter- 
ference with their worship The plan by which their inarticulate 
dissatisfaction was converted into a definite force was suggested 
by Archibald Johnston 

In the days in which life and property had found no security 
from the law, the nobility and gentry of Scotland had been in 
Proposal to the habit of entering into ‘ bands ’ or obligations for 
Lov^ntaC ’^lutual protection In 1581, when the country was 
js8i threatened by a confederacy of Catholic noblemen 

at home, supported by a promise of assistance from Spain, 
James had called on all loyal subjects to enter into such a 
‘band’ or covenant, Those who had signed this covenant 
pledged tliemselves to renounce the Papal doctrines, to submit 

' The question of the exact meamnfj of The Tables is not eisy to an- 
swer Row (Htt/ of the Kirk, 4S6) speaks of the Commissioners by this 
name Gordon, who is followed by Mi Burton, confuses the Commis- 
sioners with the Committees T\a& Lai ge Dedaratton puts the appomtment 
of The Tables at this date, limiting the number of the noblemen to four, 
I follow Rothes, in whose AV/a/wr the gradual development ol The Tables 
can be tiaced The Commissioners were chosen on Nov 15 (p 23 On 
Nov 16 thirteen were solicited to wait on the Council (p 26) On the 
18th SIX of the gentry and some representatives of the boroughs remained 
in Edinburgh (p 32) In December six or seven noblemen met with four 
out of each of the othei classes to hold communication with the Council 
(p 34) On Dec 19 we hear of only twelve perfoiming tins office (p 38) 
On Feb 22 we are told, ‘ there was one Committee chosen of four barons, 
four boroughs, and four ministers, to join with the noblemen,’ the number 
not being specified {p 69) This seems to have been the ultimate foim 
taken At one imuoitant meeting on June 9 (p 146J there weie su 
noblemen piuseat 
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to the discipline of the Scottish Church, and to ‘ defend .the 
same according to their vocation and power’ Johnston and 
Htnderson were now entrusted with the composition of addi- 
tions to this covenant appropnate to the actual circumstances, 
m order that the whole might be sent round to be subscribed 
by all who wished to throw m their lot with the resistance of 
the upper classes As soon as Johnston and Henderson had 
' completed their ivork it was revised by Rothes, 
* Loudoun, and Balmenno, and on the 27th it was 
laid before the two 01 three hundred ministers who happened 
to be m Edinburgh at the time ' 

The additions proposed consisted in the first place of a long 
string of citations of Acts of Parliament passed in the days ot 
The addi Presbytenan ascendency To touch the heart of the 
tionsiothe people, Something more than this w'as needed “We,” 
Covenant w'Oids which w'cre soon to be sent forth 

to every cottage in the land, “ Noblemen, Barons, Gentlemen, 
Burgesses, Ministers, and Commons undersubscribing, con- 
sidenng divers times before, and especially at this time, the 
danger of the hue reformed religion, of the King’s honour, and 
of the public peace of the kingdom, by the manifold mnova- 
tions and evils generally contained and paiticularly mentioned 
m our late supplications, complaints, and protestations, do 
hereby piofess, and before God, His angels, and the world, 
solemnly declare that with our whole hearts we agree and re- 
solve all the days of our life constantly to adhere unto and to 
defend the foresaid true religion, and— forbearing the practice 
of all novations already introduced in the matters of the worship 
of God, or approbation of the corruptions of the pubhc govern- 
ment of the kirk or cml places and powers of kirkmen, till 
they be tried and allowed m the Assemblies and in Parhaments 
— to laboui by all means lawful to recover the purity and 
liberty of the Gospel, as it was established and professed before 
the foresaid n.ivations And because, after due examination, w’e 
plainly percen e, and undoubtedly believe, that the innovations 
and evils contuned in our supplications, complaints, and prot 

* Jtothes, 69, 
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testations, have no warrant m the Word of God, are contraiv 
to the articles of the foresaid confessions, to the intention and 
meaning of the blessed reformers of religion in this land, to the 
above written Acts of Parliament, and do sensibly tend to the 
le-establishing of the Popish religion and tyranny, and to the 
subversion and rum of the tiue reformed religion and of our 
liberties, laws, and estates, we also declare that the foresaid 
confessions are to be interpreted and ought to be understood 
of the foresaid novations and evils, no less than if e\ery one of 
them had been expressed in the foresaid confessions, and that 
we aie obliged to detest and abhor them amongst other par- 
ticular heads of papistry abjured therein , and therefore from 
the knowledge and conscience of our duty to God, to our King 
and country, without any woildly respect or inducement, so far 
as human infirmity will suffer, washing a further measure of the 
giace of God foi this effect, we promise and swear, by the great 
name of the Loid our God, to continue m the profession 
and obedience of the foiesaid religion, that we shall defend 
the same and resist all these contrary errors and corruptions, 
according to our vocation, and to the uttermost of that powei 
that God hath put in our hands all the days of our life , and 
m like manner with the same heart, we declare befoie God 
and tnen that we have no intention nor desire to attempt any- 
thing that may turn to the dishonour of God, or to the diminu- 
tion of the King’s gieatness and authonty, but, on the contrarj , 
w e promise and sw'eai that we shall, to the uttermost of oui 
power with our means and lives, stand to the defence of our 
dread Sovereign, the King’s Majesty, his person and authority , 
in the defence of the foresaid true religion, liberties, and laws 
of the kingdom, as also to the mutual defence and assistance* 
every one ol us of anothei in the same cause of maintaining 
the true leligion and his Majesty’s authonty, with our best 
counsel, oui bodies, means, and whole power, against all sorts 
of persons whatsoever j so that whatsoever shall be done to the 
least of us for that cause shall be taken as done to us all m 
general and to every one of us in particular ; and that we shall 
neither directly nor indirectly suffer ourselves to be divided 01 
withdrawn by whatsoever suggestion, coifibination, allurement, 
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or terror from this blessed and loyal conjunction, nor shall cast 
in any let or impediment that may stay or hinder any such re* 
solution, as by common consent be found to conduce for so 
good ends , but, on the contrary, shall by all lawful means 
labour to further and promote the same, and if any such dan- 
gerous and divisive motion be made to us by word or writ, we 
and e\eiy one of us shall either suppiess it, or if need be shall 
incontinent make the same known, that it may be timeously 
obviated , neither do we fear the foul aspersions of rebellion,, 
combination, or what else our adversaries from their craft 
and malice would put upon us, seeing what we do is so well 
warranted and anseth from an unfeigned desire to maintain 
the true worship of God, the majesty of our King, and the 
peace of the kingdom for the common happiness of ourselves 
and our posterity , and because we cannot look for a blessing 
from God upon our proceedings, except with our profession 
and subscription we join such a life and conversation as be- 
seemeth Chiistians who have renewed their covenant with God 
we therefore faithfully promise for ourselves, our follovieis, and 
all others under us, both in public, in our particular families 
and personal carriage, to endeavour to keep ourselves within 
the bounds of Christian liberty, and to be good examples to 
others of all godliness, soberness, and righteousness, and of 
every duty we owe to God and man , and that this our union 
and conjunction may be observed without violation, we call the 
living God, the searcher of our hearts, to witness, who knoweth 
this to be our sincere desire and unfeigned lesolution, as we 
shall answer to Jesus Christ in the great day and under the 
pam of God’s everlasting wrath, and of infamy and of loss of all 
honour and respect in this world , most humbly beseeching 
the Lord to strengthen us by His Holy Spirit for this end, and 
to bless our desires and proceedings with a happy success, that 
religion and righreousness may flourish in the land, to the 
glory of God, the honour of our King, and peace and comfort 
of us all ” ‘ 

The Covenant thus worded was cheerfully accepted by the 


* Laj^ DecUaatim, 57 . 
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ministers to whom it was proposed * On the 28th it was earned 
The Cove Fnars’ Church, to which all the gentle- 

wni^sig^ men present in Edinburgh had been summoned 
biiity'an^ Hendcrson and another minister named Dickson, 
gygjj more enthusiastic than himself, were 
prepared to give satisfaction to all who expressed doubt Few 
caire forward to criticise, and those few were easily persuaded 
At four o’clock m the grey winter evening, the noblemen, the 
Earl of Sutherland leading the way, began to sign Then came 
. , the gentlemen, one after the other, till nearly eight 

March i „ , ° , , ,, , , 

h> the 1 he next day the ministers were called on to testify 
‘■letay . approval, and nearly three hundred signatures 

were obtained before night The commissioners of the boioughs 
signed at the same time ® 

On the thud day tlie people of Edinburgh were called on 
to attest their devotion to the cause which was represented by 
March a Covenant Tradition long loved to tell how the 
md V the honoured parchment, carried back to the Grey Fnars, 
was laid out on a tombstone in the churchyard, 
whilst weeping multitudes pressed round in numbers too great 
to be contained in any building There are moments when 
the stern Scottish nature breaks out into an enthusiasm less 
passionate, but more enduring, than the frenzy of a Southern 
race As each man and woman stepped forward in turn, with 
the nght hand raised to heaven before the pen was grasped, 
everyone there present knew that there would be no flinching 
amongst that band of brothers till their religion was safe from 
intrusive violence ® 

Modern narrators may well turn their attention to the 
picturesqueness of the scene, to the dark rocks of the Castle 
crag over against the churchyard, and to the earnest faces 
around The men of the seventeenth century had no thought 
to spare for the earth beneath or for the sky above What they 

> Rothes, 71. * 79 

* The general signature is not Jescribed in contempoiary accounts 
The 28th and 1st were too fully occupied, and I have therefore assigned it 
to the and, though there is no direct evidence about the date. 
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S.IW was their country’s faith trodden under foot, w'hat they felt 
was the joy of those who had been long led astray, and had now 
returned to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls 

No one in Scotland had so much reason as Traquair to 
1 egret the King’s ill-advised persistency “ Many things have 
Fei) 28 complained on,” he wrote on the first day of 

iraquairs Signature , “but the Service Book, which they con- 
ceive by this proclamation, and the King’s taking the 
same upon himself, to be in effect of new ratified, is that which 
ti oubles them most , and truly, m my judgment, it shall be as 
easy to establish the Missal in this kingdom as the Seivice 
Book, as it IS conceived The not urging the present practice 
thereof does no way satisfy them, because they conceive that 
what is done in the delaying thereof is but only to prepare 
things the bettei for the urging of the same at a more con- 
venient time , and, believe me, as yet I see not a probability 
of power within this kingdom to force them , and whoever has 
informed the King’s Majesty otherwise, eithei of the Book 
Itself or of the disposition of the subjects to obey his Majesty’s 
commandments, it is high time every man be put to make 
good his own part ” ' 

Such views were not confined to Tiaquair Spotbsw oode, 
March t speaking on behalf of the bishops, avowed to the 
Council that peace was hopeless unless the Service 
woodc, Book were openly withdrawn The Council itself 
same opinion, and they despatched one of 
Council their number to the King to implore him to listen to 
the gnevances of his subjects, and to suspend all those orders 
which had given use to the late disturbances ^ 

It IS hardly likely that even the promptest acceptance of 
this advice would now have appeased the Scottish nation. The 
An A. wmbiy' Covenant had appealed to Assembly and Parliament 
ment^e national religion, and no mere 
nianded ithdrawal of the obnoxious orders would any longer 
suffice An Assembly and Parliament must meet to pronounce 
those oiders to have been utterly and scandalously illegal 

' 1 raquair to Hajnilton, Feb 28, IlaidunclfS P ii 99 „ 

- Lxtrarts from the Register of the Pnvj Council, Baidu, 1 458 
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Even the lesser demand of the Council met with appa- 
rently insuperable resistance in Charles’s mind He knew 
ch w fortune of Scotland only 

reiucirince which was involvcd in his decision Englishmen 
to give way believed, in all jirobability with truth, 

■w'ere already in correspondence wuth the Northern malcontents, 
and w'ere hoping that the example which had been set at Edin- 
burgh might ope day be followed m London His Scottish 
servants were not lacking in sympathy with their counti^men 
March ii example w'as made Archie Armstrong, 

\rghia Arm the King’s fool, 1 ailed at Laud in his cups as a monk, 
pe™^from a rogue, and a traitor, I-aud w-as unwise enough to 
complain to the King The unlucky jester was called 
before the Council, sentenced to have his coat pulled ovei hip 
March 17 to be discharged from the King’s service, and 

a before the Star Chamber foi fuither punish- 

flogging ment The Stai Charabei would probably have 
ordered him to be soundly flogged, but Laud at last inter- 
fered, and Archie escaped the la&h * 

, . Others besides Archie bore ill-will to Laud as the adviser 
of the King’s refusal to con’lent the Scots The English 

^ Privy Councillors protested that thev were not re- 
counciiiois sponsible for conduct on which their advice had 
not been asked Charles was only annoyed at their 
evident belief that he had been acting under Laud’s 
dictation In an angry voice he assured the Council that he 
had never taken the advice of any Englishman in the affairs of 
Scotland ® 

It needs no pioof to show that Charles’s pohcj of .prp- 
the King’s. ‘-^Jistination was indeed his own Week after week 
rioKrasunt passed away, with no resolution taken The Cove- 
nanteis were not so remiss By the end of April 
wellnigh the whole of Scotland had rallied to then cause. In 

• Counal Register March ii, 17 Garrard to Wentworth, Mirth 2O1, 
SiraffQtd Letters^ \\ 152 Rush-worth, \i. , 

< ^ Zonca’s despatches Tiansaipts, R, O. 
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every town, in every village, m every secluded nook, the most 
\pni influential landowners, the most eloquent preachers 
S^the'cov'i- ready to pour their arguments into willing ears 
nant 'No doubt, as in every such movement, much is to 

be laid to the account of the excellence of the organisation 
provided by its leaders Much of the reasoning used would 
hardly bear the test of a cntical examination Charles’s 
Service Book certainly did not deserve all the hard things that 
were said of it None the less was the resistance of Scotland 
the result of a determination to be true to the motto of the 
Scottish Thistle Scotland has never at any time distinguished 
Itself as the ongmator of new ideas in religion or government , 
but it has ever shown itself to be possessed of the most indis- 
pensable quality of a hardy and vigorous people, the determma- 
The Scottish be Itself, and not what external force might 

resistmce choose to make It The Scottish nation had done 
well to pay a heavy price in the thirteenth century for its politi- 
cal independence It did well in the seventeenth century to 
pay a heavy price for its ecclesiastical independence For the 
sake of that, it renounced the wide sympathies of the cultured 
intellect, and hardened its heail like a flint against all forms of 
spintual religion which did not accord with the fixed dogmatic 
teaching which it had borrowed fiom Geneva. Calvinism had 
but scant regard for the liberty of the individual conscience 
Its preachers felt themselves cdled upon to set forth the un- 
alterable law, and the law which they preached came back to 
them m the voice of their congregations In the many there 
was no sense of any restriction placed by the system upon 
themselves To the few it became an insupportable tyranny — a 
tyranny which would be more than ordinarily felt in the hours of 
danger through which the nation was then passing To reject the 
Treatmentof Covenant was not merely to differ in belief from the 
wfi^d to multitude , it was to be a traitor to the country, to 
*ign be ready to help on the foreign invasion which would 

soon be gathering in the South Those who still held out were 
met with dark looks and threatening gestures “ The greater 
that the number of subscnbents grew,” we hear from one who 
remembered that time well, “ the more imperious they were in 
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exacting subscriptions from others who refused to subscribe, 
so that by degrees they proceeded to contumelies and re- 
proaches, and some were threatened and beaten who durst 
lefuse, especially in the greatest cities — as likewise in other 
smaller towns— namely, at Edinburgh, St Andrews, Glasgow, 
Lanark, and many other places Gentlemen and noblemen 
earned copies of it about in portmantles and pockets, requinng 
subscription thereunto, and using their utmost endeavours 
with then friends in private for to subsenbe It was subsenbed 
publicly m churches, ministers exhorting their people there- 
unto. It was also subscribed and sworn privately All had 
power to take the oath, and were hcensed and welcome to come 
in, and any that pleased had power and licence for to carry the 
Covenant about with him, and give the oath to such as were 
willing to subscribe and swear And such w'as the zeal of 
many subscribents that, for a while, many subsciibed with tears 
on their cheeks, and it is constantly reported that some did draw 
their own blood, and used it in place of ink to underscribe then 
names. Such ministers as spoke most for it were heard so 
passionately and with such frequency, that churches would not 
contain their hearers in cities Nor were they scrupulous 
to give the Covenant to such as startled, at any point theieof, 
with such protestations as in some measure w'ere destructive to 
the sense thereof, so that they got subscriptions enough theie- 
unto , and it came to that height in the end, that such as 
refused to subscribe were accounted by the rest who sub- 
sciibed no better than Papists ” * 

If honour be due to the nation which refused to shift Us 
religion at the word of command, honour is also due to those 
( ise of whatever conscientious motive, refused to 

MKhlu names to a lie for the sake of peace Such 

men went about the streets of Edinburgh in fear of 
their lives David Michell, one of the recusant ministers, was 
dogged by gentlemen with drawn swords The cry of “If we 
had the Popish villain ' ” was thrown at him as he passed® Yet 
It is worthy of notice that these threats led to nothing woise. 

* Gotdon, 45 

^ Michell *^0 the Bishop of Rnphoe, .March 19, Livlltf, 1 263 
VOL VllL Z 
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No bloodshed, except in avoived war, stained the cause of the 
Covenant 

Practically the nation was united A few great landowners 
stood aloof fiom the movement A few amongst the clergy 
took alarm Scholars like Drummond of Hawthorn- 
umiVofthc den dreaded the rising flood of popular passion 
which threatened to overwhelm their quiet studies 
Some there w'ere who signed in defiance of their conviction, 
and many more w'ho signed in ignorance of the meaning of 
their promises But on the whole the nation swayed forward 
under the influence of strong excitement, as the cornfield 
sways under the breeze 

To the King the Scottish Covenant was much more than an 
assertion of Puritanism By its appeal from himself to Parlia- 
ment and Assembly, it was in his eyes something 
chwies very like a declaration of republicanism Yet, re- 
thrjfove?^ solved as he was to lesist such pretensions to the 
utmost, he knew not where to turn for the forLC 
which he needed Though he had little idea how deep the 
dissatisfaction m England was, he knew enough to be aware 
that there were many of his subjects who would not fight very 
enthusiastically in this cause Army he had none, in the sense 
of a disciplined body of men, ready to act independently 
of the state of popular opinion, and his fleet would not be of 
much avail unless it could be used in support of an army 

It was at least possible to do something to improve the 
organisation of the navy The Navy Commission which had 
Apniis been appointed on Buckingham’s death was still in 
North^.^^^ office, and Charles had perhaps intended that it 
Ad^imrai “ should remain in office till his second son, James, 
whom he had created Duke of York, and who was not yet five 
years old, should become capable of performmg the duties of 
a Loid Admiral In view of tlie approaching conflict, it was 
necessary that some othei arrangement should be made 
Northumberland, who had commanded the fleet on its last 
) ear’s cruise, was therefore created Lord Admiral dunng the 
King’s pleasure At the same time an instrument conveying 
the office to the joung piince was executed, and consigned to 
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the safe recesses of the Counal chest, to be diawn forth when- 
ever the King wished it to be put in force ' 

Northumberland fell ill shoitly after his appointment, and 
was therefore unable to command the fleet in person Even if 
May It had been otherwise, no scheme of warlike pre- 
pai’^tion had been framed in which the fleet could 
negotiate pQssibly have taken part Charles fell back on diplo- 
It w'as necessary for him ‘ to gain time ’ till he nught 
te able to intervene with effect Yet it would be to misunder- 
stand his character and position, to suppose, as has been so 
often supposed, that he had made up his mind to deceive the 
Scots by offering concessions which he never intended to 
make He knew that he must abandon the position which he 
had taken up in the previous summer , but he now fancied that 
It would be enough if he offered to modify the Court of High 
Commission, and to give assuiance not to press the Canons 
and the Service Book, except in * such a fair and legal way as ’ 
should satisfy his subjects that he intended no ‘ innovation in 
religion or laws ’ So far he was prepared to go He was, 
however, strongly of opinion that the Scots would not be content 
with this, and he believed that their leaders at least were bent 
upon throwing off his lawful authority The Covenant must 
tlterefore be sui rendered as a standard of rebellion ® Spottis- 
woode sensibly told him that this demand would make all nego 
tiation impossible He answered curtly, that till the Covenant 
were abandoned he had no more power than a Doge of Venice * 
The request he plainly believed to be a righteous one. It was 
the fault of the Scots if they did not see it in the same light 
The mere demand would give him time to push on his prepara- 
tions If that w'ere to his advantage, the blame would he with 
those who rejected such reasonable terms 

As the bearer of this overture, Charles selected the Marquis 
of Hamilton, whom he had for many years consulted on every 
subject relating to Scotland Of all men living Hamilton had 
the greatest share of the King’s confidence, and was probably 

' Northumberland’s appointment, April 13, Patent Rolh, 13 Charles I 
Part 38, Council Peguter, April 18 
- Bumt-t, Livis of the Hainillons, 43 


* IbtJ 46 
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the most unfit to be trusted with the difficult task now assigned 
to him The charge which was often brought against 
him by contempoianes ot i\ishing to seat himself 
1U18- loner master’s Scottish throne, as the next heir 

His chniac- after the Stuart line, is doubtless without foundation ' 
Everything that ^\e know of him lends itself to the 
supposition that he felt a warm personal affection for Charles 
But e\en a warm personal affection may easily be clouded 
over by other passions When the chivalrous Lovelace as- 
sured the lady of his heart that he could not love her so much 
unless he loved honour more, he laid down a princi[)le which 
holds good m other relations of life than those which exist 
between man and woman Attachment aiisiiig out of personal 
admiration, oi out ot the amenities of peisonal intei course, 
IS liable to interruption or decay Attachment aiising out 
of community of sentiment and community of sacrifice for a 
common object is subject to no such danger The enduring 
lojalty of Wentworth saw in Charles not merely a gracious 
soveieign, but the symbol of a gieat political prmaple The 
loyalty of Hamilton saw in Charles a blindly devoted master, 
who had been the founder of a great part of his personal for- 
tune He wished to support and maintain the King’s authority, 
but he wished still moie to foster his own wealth and state 
under the shadow of that authority He W'ould serve the King, 
but he could not seive him with a perfect heart To the King 
he owed the high position which set him apart from other 
Sc(5ttish subjects, and which exposed him to the jealousy of 
his brother nobles , but the permanent supports of his family, 
the broad estates, the attached hearts of followers and de- 
pendents, were to be found in the rich valley through which 
the Cl}de poured its stieam, under skies as yet undimmed by 
the smoke of a mighty industiy While every feeling of his 
heart, every demand of his inteiest, urged him to be the paci- 
ficator of the strife, he might easily be led to seek the ac- 
complishment of his object by means which might possibly 
do credit to his impartiahty, but which were by no means 


' OCC Vol. VII. p i 82 » 
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befitting an ambassador trusted by one of the patties in the 
quanel 

To the religious aspect of the strife Hamilton was pio- 
foundly mdiffeient If only the Scots would keep quiet, it 
Hisindiffer- ^'^^^tered nothing to him whethei they read their 
encetothe praycis out of the new book or not. It was the 

religious , „ - . . ff. _ 

side of the indiffeience of contempt, not the indmerence of 
dispute wisdom He was just the man to advocate a com- 

promise, just the man too not to see on what terms a com- 
promise was possible He would shift his ground from day to 
day because, if he did not take his stand on the principles of 
either of the contending parties, he had no principles of his ow n 
to secure him against the attraction 01 repulsion of every 
accident that occurred. 

It is not unlikely that this want of settled pnnciple ex- 
pressed Itself, unconsciously to himself, in that gloomy de- 
Hu despon spondency for which he was notorious He never 
dent temper undertook any work without rapidly coming to the 
conclusion that success was only attainable by an entire change 
of plan He was frequently engaged in war and in diplomacv 
Whenever he was engaged in wai he became absolutely certain 
that negotiation would give him everything that he wanted 
Whenever he was engaged in diplomacy he was sure that wai, 
and war only, would accomplish the ends which he had been 
sent to obtain by negotiation. 

Already, before he could set out from England, he felt the 
difficulties of his task “ I have no hope in the world of doing 
H imiiton he said to Con, “ without coming to blows 

dcspmr^of Our countiymen are possessed by the devil The 
tuccessi judgment of God is to be seen in the business , for 

though the King is ready to pardon them, and to do all that 
they want, they continue to make new demands, and have new 
pubhshed orders that none of the Covenanters shall meet the 
King’s Commissioners ’ ^ 

It was too true Hamilton was made to understand that 
he was to treat with the Covenanting leaders, and must not pass 

* Con to Barbenni, June Add MSS 15,391, fol 164, 
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them over to address their followers Dalkeith was appointed 
June 4 place of meeting Before he reached it, an 

Hus arrival affair occuiTed which inflicted on him a fresh indig- 
in Scotland ^ vessel amved at Leith laden with warlike 

stores for the garrison in the Castle of Edinburgh, which was 
commanded by the Earl of Mar, but which Hamilton 
hoped to secure for the King The Covenanters 
would not allow it to land its cargo At last Traquaii 
earned off the gunpowder on board and stowed it away in 
Dalkeith House The Covenanting leaders at once refused to 
go near so dangerous a spot, and set guards round the Castle 
to hinder the introduction of the powder ' 

On June 7 Hamilton was able to give an account of the 
state of affairs He had an interview with Rothes, and had 
ju„e5 told him that if the terms which he brought were 
v' * rejected, the King would come in person to Scotland 
withkothe* with 40,000 men at his back Rothes did not appear 
to be terrified All that Scotland wanted, he said, was that 
their religion might be so securely established that no man 
might alter it hereafter at his pleasure * 

Before leaving England, Hamilton had received from 
Charles two alternative forms of a declaration which he was 
June 7 expected to publish In the one the demand for the 
Hamiitonjs Surrender of the Covenant was plainly worded In 
"tip b'tua^ the other it was shrouded in vague exhortations to 
tionv ^ obedience Hamilton now assured the King that it 
was only in the latter foim that it would be possible to read 
the declaiation at all® The Covenanters would be content 
with nothing short of an abolition of the obnoxious forms, 
including the Articles of Perth, by an Assembly and Parliament, 
together w'lth a limitation placed upon the authority of the 
bishops The King must therefore be prepared to invade 
Scotland w^ith a royal army He was certain to gain a victorj', 
but he must remember that it would be gained over his ‘ own 
poor people,’^ and he might perhaps prefer ‘to wink at their 

' Rothes^ 1 1 2,' 129 * Ibid 

' I suppose this IS what he means by dividing the Declaration, At all 
evLii s, ihis IS what 'he resolved on two days later 
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madness ’ As long as that madness lasted, they would ‘ sooner 
lose their lives than leave the Covenant, or part from their 
demands— impertinent and damnable as they were ’ If the 
Covenanters could not force him to give way, they would call 
a Parliament themselves “ Be confident,” he added, “ the) , 
by God’s grace, shall neither be able to do the one nor the 
other in haste, for what I cannot do by strength I do by 
cunning ” * 

Hamilton was, perhaps, using his cunning to frighten 
Charles into those further concessions which now appeared to 
Tune II chance of peace Charles, 

The icing’s however, did not take the hint. He replied that he 
instrucuons hastening his preparations “ In the meantime,” 
he continued, “ youi care must be how to dissolve the multi- 
tude, and — if It be possible — to possess yourselves of my castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling, which I do not expect And to 
this end I give you leave to flatter them with what hopes you 
please, so you engage not me against my grounds — and m 
particular that you consent neither to the calling of Parliament 
nor General Assembly, until the Covenant be disavowed and 
given up , your chief end being now to win time that they may 
not commit public follies until I be ready to suppress them.” 
In the main point, in shcrt, there was to be no concession, but 
on matters of lesser importance Hamilton was to spin out the 
negotiation as long as he could 

Before this letter was written, Hamilton had entered Edin- 
burgh The whole population of the town, swollen by numbei s 
June 8 'who had flocked in from the country, appeared to 
Edin- ^^sceive him He reported that at least sixty thousand 
burgh lined the roads Five hundred ministers in their 
black gowns were there Eluding their purpose of greeting 
him with a public speech, he made his way to Holyrood to 
hear what they had to say in piivate So pleased was he with 
his reception, that he requested the King to put off any warlike 

* Hamilton to the King, June 7, Hamilton Papeis, 3 
® The King to Hamilton, June ii, Bunut, 55 The letter is a reply 
to the one of the 7th, not to the one of the 4th mentioned in the beginning 
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effort till he had seen what he was able to accomplish m Edin 
burgh The Covenanters, it was true, were not to be induced 
to surrender the Covenant at once, but it w'ould be possible to 
obtain other concessions which fell short of that * 

In less than a week Hamilton discovered that even these 
modified hopes had been far too sanguine On the 15th he 
juTie 15 Councillois of State declared the 

Hisdisap- Covenant to be justified bylaw, ‘which,’ he added, 
pomtment , ^ dangCFOUs to monarchy, as I cannot 

jet see how they will stand together ’ All that was to be done 
was to stave off the inevitable rebellion till the King was ready 
to crush It He had not dared to publish the Declaiation even 
in Its curtailed form Nothing short of the immediate meeting 
of an Assembly and Pailiament would satisfy the Covenanters 
On any teims short of this it w'as useless to continue the 
negotiation Of the chance of a successful resistance he was 
equally hopeless He had sent Huntly and a few other loyal 
noblemen to then homes to form the nucleus of opposition 
Loid Antiim, who as a MacT 3 onell had claims to lands in the 
Western Highlands, might bring an Irish force to the King’s 
aid But the immediate prospect was most gloomy It was 
useless to expect to gain possession of Edinburgh Castle There 
was not much comfort to be given “ When your power comes,” 
wrote Hamilton, “I hope in God, He will give you victorj^, 
but, believe me, it will be a difficult work and bloody 

The next day Hamilton suggested a fresh way out of the 
June 16 difficulty Might not the Covenanters add an ex- 
Hamiiton planatioii to the Covenant, declaring that they had 
no wish to infiinge on the authority of the King?® 
Chailcs, however, shiank from acknowledging a de- 
Covenant fgjjj. gg plainly No explanation would conceal the 
fact that he had given way because he could not cope with the 
Tuneao forces arrayed against him He therefore replied 
pre^rLfor making ready for war In six weeks 

"a*" he should have a tiain of artilleiy consisting of forty 
pieces of ordnance Berwick and Carlisle would soon be se* 

' Hamilton to the King, June 9, Hamilton Ta/ns, 7, 

* Idem, June 15, tiul 9. s Butnx.t, 58. 
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cured against attack He had sent to Holland foi arms to equip 
14,000 foot, and 2,000 horse The Lord Tieasurer had 
assured him that he would have no difficulty m providing 
200,000/ He was about to despatch the fleet to the Firth of 
Forth, and 6,000 soldiers should be sent with it, if Hamilton 
could make sure that tliey would be able to land at Leith ‘ 

A few days later Charles w'as still resolute “ I will only say,'’ 
he wiote, “ that so long as this Covenant is in force — whether it 
June 2s without explanation — I hav e no m ore power 

in Scotland than as a Duke of Venice, which I will 
rather die than sufier , yet I commend the giving ear to the 
explanation, or anything else to win time, which now I see is 
one of your chiefest caies ” He added that he should not be 
sorry if the Covenanteis even proceeded to call a Parliament 
and Assembly without authority from him By so doing they 
would only put themselves more completely in the wiong ® 
Hamilton had already discovered that it was not so easy to 
win time as Charles imagined He threatened to bieak off the 
negotiation, to leturn to England, and to advise the 
King to take another course. At last he obtained 
an engagement fiom the Covenanteis that they w'ould 
disperse to their homes, and would take no foiward 
step for three weeks, duiing his absence, on the understanding 
that he would do his best to induce the King to summon an 
Assembly and a ParbamenL 

In announcing this ariangementto Charles, Hamilton made 
the most of the delay that he had gained It was possible, he 
said, that, having once dispeised, the Covenanters would return 
in a better flame of mind They would certainly not suirender 
the Covenant, out they would perhaps ‘ not so adhere to it ’ as 
now they did He had also something to say about the im- 
pending war He could not secure the landing of the pro- 
posed force of 6,000 men, but a lesser number might be brought 
in the fleet to make incursions in Fife and the Lothians 
Dumbarton was already in safe hands, and he was in treaty 
with the Earl of Mai for the surrender of Edinburgh Castle 
• The King to Hamilton, June 20, Bu 7 tiel, 59 
‘ Idem, June 25, fhd bo. 


June 24 
Hamilton 
t ilts of re- 
turning to 
1 ngland 
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to himself Yet he could not deny that the Covenanters 
were also active, and were importing arms freely from the 
Continent ^ 

In reply, Charles gave the required permission to return. 
The Commissioner was to promise nothing which would aftei- 
Tune 29 wards have to be refused He might, however, recall 
hlsTewTto courts to Edinburgh, and give some vague 

return hopcs of a futurc Assembly and Parliament On the 
other hand, the Declaration in its amended form must be 
published befoie he left Edinburgh ^ 

Hamilton had already set out for England when this letter 
reached him He at once turned back, and on July 4 the 
^ King’s Declaration was read at the Market Cross at 
iheDecia Edinburgh Covenanting Scotland was informed 
ration read Canons and Service Book would only be 

pressed in a fair and legal way 

Once more, as soon as the herald had fulfilled his task, a 
protestation was read in reply The Covenanters again ap- 
Anotherpro- pcalcd to Assembly and Parliament as the only lawful 
testation judges of their cause. Nor did they fail to make it 
known that the Assembly which they contemplated was a very 
different one from those gatherings which had ratified the will 
of James with enforced subserviency Bishops weie to have 
no place there excepting as culprits to give an account of their 
misdeeds Of this Assembly they began to speak in terms to 
which a servant of King Charles could hardly dare 
right ofaS'’ to listen It was openly said that the nght to hold 
sembiies assemblies came durect from God, and that no earthly 
prince might venture to mteirupt them ® 

The long controversy was slowly disentanghng itself The 
claim of Charles to cast the rehgion of his subjects in the mould 
which seemed fairest in his eyes was met by the stem denial of 
nih right to meddle with religion at all 

This outburst of Scottish feeling penetrated to the Council 
chamber itself. Before nightfall many of the Privy Councillors, 

* Hamilton to the King, June 24, Hamilton Papas, 14 

^ The King to Hamilton, June 29, Burnet, 61. 

• Protestation, Laige Declaration, 98 
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vvho in the morning had given an official approval to the 
1 he Council Declaration, signified their determination to with- 
their signatures Unless this were permitted, 
iJecUraiion would Sign the Covcnant at once To save 

J“>y5 himself from thi-, indignity, Hamilton tore up, in 
their presence, the paper on which their approval had been 
recorded ^ 

\Vhilst the Lord Commissioner v/as still arguing with the 
Council, a deputation fioni the Covenanters arrived to remon- 
strate against the language of the DeclaraPon Hamil- 
fr m^the°" ton replied with firmness The Council, he said, 
coNenanters, ( ^j^gy would auswer it When 

the members of the deputation took leave, he followed them 
iheyare out of the room “I spoke to you,” he is reported 
to have said as soon as he was in piivate with them, 
ton “before those Lords of the Council as the King’s 

commissionei , now, there being none piesent but yourselves, 
I speak to you as a kindly Scotsman If you go on with 
courage and resolution, you will cairy what you please , but if 
you faint and give ground in the least, you are undone A 
word IS enough to wise men 

“What I cannot do by strength,’* he had explained to 
Charles, “I do by cunning” Hamilton’s cunning was as in- 
effectual as his strength. It is not necessary to suppose that 
he wished to ruin his master He probably wanted simply 
to be on good terms with all parties, and thought, as was un- 

* Hamilton to the King, Julj 4, Haimlion Puptis, ai BitmU, 64 

® Rothfs, 175 

• Tliesie words are given by Guihry (Afi.>na‘rs, 40) He sajs that he 
heard the story on the same day fiom a person who had been told it by 
Cant, who was himself one of the deputation, and heard it again, * m the 
very same terras,’ that evening from Monti ose, who was another of the 
deputation It does not follow that the very words are accurately set 
down by Guthry when he came to write his Memoiis The belief that he 
was playing a double game was too common in Scotland not to have had 
(iome foundation. Ihe English author of the curious narrative punted in 
the Appendix to the Hamilton Papers (263), says that ‘he gave them 
advice as. his countr>men to keep to their own pnnciples, lest iht. English 
muon . should encroach upon them.’ 
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doubtedly the case, that it would be better for Charles, as well 
as for Scotland, that he should accept the terms w'hich appeared 
to be inevitable With this object in view, it was to him a 
matter of indifference whether Charles frightened the Scots into 
surrender, or the Scots fiightened Charles into concessions As 
the first alternative appeared to be more than ever improbable, 
he now took his journey southward, with the hope that Charles 
would give way more readily than his subjects He 
return to was prepared to urge him to give his consent to the 
England meeting of Assembly and Parhament, to allow them 
to give a legal condemnation to the recent ecclesiastical inno- 
\ations, and even to place the bishops for the future under the 
control of the General Assembly It might well be doubted 
w hether Charles would be prepared to yield so much There 
could be no doubt whatever that the Scots w'ould not be content 
with lesa 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF GLASGOW. 

On July I, a few days before Hamilton set out for England, 
Charles for the first time broached the subject of the Scottish 
troubles m the English Pn\y Council The necessity 
July 1 of placing Berwick and Carlisle in a state of defence, 
made it impossible to treat the matter any longer 
as one in which England was wholly unconcerned 
utfairi The King spoke of his wish to have brought about a 
religious uniformity between the two kingdoms He explained 
that he had now found it necessary to entrust Aiundel with the 
work of strengthening the bordei fortresses, but that he had no 
intention of dealing hardly with the wild heads in Scotland, d 
they went no farther than they had gone as yet Beyond this 
vague statement he did not commit himself No opinion vas 
asked from the Privy Councillors, and none was given Charles 
was doubtless not unconscious of the difficulty of gatheiing an 
adequate military force That weary look, which, transferred 
to the canvas of Vandyke, gained for Chailes so many 
despond- passionate admirers, was now' stealing over his coun- 
tenance For the first time m his life he left the 
tennis-court unvisited, and, except on lare occasions, he avoided 
the excitement of the chase He announced that, this year, his 
progress would be but a short one, and that he would return to 
Oatlands before the middle of August at the latest * It is not 
improbable that Charles really fancied it to be possible to 
subdue Scotland without invading it, and without summoning 

' Garrard to Wentworth, July 3, ShaffotJ Letteis, ii, 179. Zonca’s 
despatch, July Ven Ttansenfts, R O. 
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an English Parliament On the very day on which he made 
his communication to the Council, a legal opinion was placed 
in his hands by Bankes, in which the Attorney- General treated 
the greatest political question of the day from the point of view 
of a meie lawj’er In this paper the King was mfoimed that 
he was entitled by law to send all persons who held lands or 
offices fioin him m the North of England, to repair thither and 
to be armed at tlie expense of their own counties for the defence 
of the realm He might also command the towns in the North 
to erect fortifications at their own charges When an invasion 
had thus been rendered impossible, the English navy might be 
oidered to blockade the coast of Scotland In this ^\ay the 
Scots would be obliged to submit without the intervention of 
an English army ^ 

Even Charles could not long continue to believe that the 
North would really be secured by the means which appeared 
to Bankes to be suffiaent Befoie long, though he 
1 he Com- still hesitated to consult the Privy Council as a m hole 
ScotA°“ on the subject, he directed the foimation of a com- 
afFairs inittee fiom amongst its members in order that it 
might advise him on the practicability of an armed interference 
in Scotland. The committee was soon hopelessly divided in 
opinion The Catholics and semi-Catholics— Arundel, Cotting- 
ton, and Windebank — were for instant war Vane, Coke, and 
Northumberland hesitated in the face of its enormous dif- 
ficulties With all the financial improvement of recent years, 
Charles’s income was msuffiaent to bear an extraordinary strain 
Ihe promise of 200,000/ made by Juxon a few weeks befoie 
had not been realised Only 200/ were at the moment in the 
exchequer The utmost that could be raised by bon owing 
was 110,000/, a sum which would go but a little way tow'aids 
the maintenance of an aimy What ivas of moie consequence 
was, that the recent decision in the ship-money case had re- 
vealed tbe discontent of the English people, and it was freely 
acknowledged that they were moie likely to support the Scots 
tlian to draw their swords for the King ® 

' The Attomey-Genenl to the King, July i, Melboutne iS 

® Northumbeiland to Went «'orth, July 23, SUafford Leftcn, 11 185 
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In these desperate circumstances, it was natural tl’iat the 
thoughts of those who cared for the maintenance of the King’s 
authority should cross St George’s Channel Theie 
dra^n'to at least was a man who had shown that it was possible 

Ireland educe Order out of chaos Miglit not the force 

which had curbed Ireland be employed to restoie discipline m 
Scotland? 

Never had Wentworth been so hopeful of the success of his 
great expeiiment as in the summer of 1637 In August, just 
1637 as the Scottish lesistance was growing serious, he set 
^ letter to Conway he desciibed, 
progress m much amusement, the triumphal arches erected 

Ireland m his hoiiour, and the long speeches of welcome 
inflicted on him by the magistrates of the towns through w hich 
he passed He was well satisfied with the moie serious business 
of his journey “ Hither are we come,” he wrote from Limeiick, 
“ through a country, upon my faith, if as well husbanded, built, 
and peopled as are you in England, would show itself not 
much inferior to the veiy best you have there The business 
we came about is most happily effected, and His Majesty now 
entitled to the two goodly counties of Ormond and Clare, and — 
w'hich beauties and seasons the work exceedingly — with all 
possible contentment and satisfaction of the people In all 
my whole life did I never see, or could possibly have believed 
to have found men with so much alacrity divesting themselves 
of all propel ty in their estates, and, with gieat quietness and 
singleness of mmd, w'aiting what His Majesty may in his 
giacious good pleasure and time determine and measure out 
for them I piotest I that am, to my truth, of a gentle heart, 
find myself extiemely taken mth the mannei of their proceeding 
They have all along, to the uttermost of their skill and breeding, 
given me very great expressions of their esteem and affection, 
so as I begin almost to be persuaded that they here could be 
content to have me the ra.nister of His Majesty’s favour toward*) 
them as soon as any otlier ” * 

Such a letter shows Wentwoith at his best It is probable 
» Wentworth to Conw’y, Aug 21, 1637, S' R. fte/a/il, Bundle 3S6 
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that the days of this summer progress were the last of unalloyed 
Ormond and happiness that he ever enjoyed. He could haidly 
cianncUard doubt what was the cause of this unexpected loyalty 
At Galway, two years before, he had acted in defiance of the 
great tribal lord the Earl of Clannckard At Limerick he was 
acting with the warm support of the Earl of Ormond 

Whether it would have been possible by patience to bring 
the other lords to follow Ormond’s example, it is impossible 
now to say Patience was no part of Wentworth’s character 
In any case, the impulse to improvement must have come 
irom the Crown, and the improvement to which he looked was 
rather to be found in the benefits derived by the poor from 
orderly government, than in the increased activity of the rich 
“ It IS most rare,” he wrote about this time, “ that the 
view oHrish lower sort of the Insh subject hath not in any age 
progresj. preserved from the pressures and oppressions 

of the great ones as now they do , for which, I assure you, they 
bless God and the King, and begin to discern and taste the 
great and manifold benefits they gather undei the shadow, and 
from the immediate dependence upon the Crown, in compari- 
son of the scant and narrow coverings they formeily borrowed 
from their petty yet imperious lords ” * 

Such work was not likely to conduce to the foimation of a 
coirect judgment on English and Scottish affairs “Mr Prynne’s 
case,” he wrote in October, “ is not the first wherein 
Wentworth’i I have rcsentcd the humour of the time to cry up 
Engitoh and magnify such as the honour and justice of the 
.iffairs. marked out and adjudged 

mutinous to the Government, and offensive to the belief and 
reverence the people ought to have in the wisdom and integrity 
of the magistrate Nor am I now to say it anew . . . that a 

pnnce that loseth the force and example of his punishments, 
loseth withal the greatest part of his dominion , and yet still, 
methinks, we are not got through the disease — nay, I fear, do 
not sufficiently apprehend the mahgnity of it In the mean 
time a liberty thus assumed, thus abused, is very insufferable , 

' Wentworth to Coke, Aug. 15, Sb afford LJlets^ 11 88 
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but how to help it I know not, till I see the good as resolute 
in their good as we daily observe the bad to be m 
then evil ways, which God of His gface infuse into 
us , for such aie the feeble and faiftt motions of human frailty, 
that I do not expect it thence ” * 

To Wentworth, Hampden’s case appeared no better than 
that of Piynne “ Mr Hampden,” he complained to Laud, 
“is a great Brother, and the very genius of that 
nation of people leads them always to oppose civilly 
as ecclesiastically all that ever authority ordains for them , 
but, in good faith, were they right served^ they should be 
whipped home into their right wits, and much beholden they 
should be to any that would thoroughly take pains with them 
1638 in that kind.” “ In trtfth,” he wfote some months 
ApHi w » I still wish , . Mr Hampden and others to 

his likeness were well whipped into their light senses , if that 
the rod be so used that it smarts not, I am the more sorry ” ® 
Whatever may have been the exact form of punishment 
which Wentworth designed for Hampden, there can be no 
July a8 doubt that he w'as ready to expend all his energy on 
w&«wrth'a the Scottish Covenanters One plan, indeed, which 
thTfariof had been suggested in London, that the Earl of 
Antnm Antrim ^ should be allowed to raise a force to attack 
the West of Scotland, found no favour in his eyes He told 
the King that he thought but meanly of Antnm's ‘ parts, of his 
power, or of his affections ’ It would not be safe to trust him 
with arms. If he did not misuse them himself, the Scottish 
colonists were strong enough to seize upon them for their own 
ends The Irish Government could not spare a man of its 
small army for service in Scotland. Thiee or four thousand 
foot, however, might be levied for the purpose If this were 
done, the greater number ought to be of English birth If 
Irishmen were allowed to receive a mihtaiy training in Scotland, 
they might be dangerous after their return 


^ Wentworth to Laud, Oci 18, Strafford Lette} n 119 
’ Idem, Nov 27 April IQ, Stf afford Zettef s, 11 136, 156 
* He had marned Bucking;hani*s widow, as Lord Dunluce, in Ins 
father’s lifetime. 
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When Wentworth wrote this letter, he had in his hand a 
copy ol the last protestation of the Scots It left no doubt on 
his mind that they were aiming at a change in the 
of'thTcove basis of government One of his chaplains had 
recently visited Edinburgh An attempt, Wentworth 
said, had been made to force him ‘ to sign and swear some- 
thing which’ he thought they called ‘then Covenant with 
God ’ If It be such, he sneeiingly added, ‘ it will learn them 
obedient to then King very shortly ’ * 

As yet Wentworth’s advice on the policy to be pursued 
towards the Scots had not been asked He therefore un- 
Tuiyso bosomed himself m a private letter to Northumber- 
pihc?tote“ insolency of the Scots, he said, were 

pursued, not ‘thoioughly corrected,’ it was impossible to fore- 
see all the evil consequences that would follow It was true 
that the preparations in England weie not sufficiently advanced 
to justify an immediate declaiation of war But there should 
be no fuithei concessions to the Scots ‘ To their bold and 
unmannerly demand’ for a Parliament, ‘mixed with a threat 
that otherwise they ’ would ‘betake themselves to othei counsel,’ 
his Majesty should reply that ‘ it was not the custom of the 
best and mildest of kings to be threatened into parliaments, or 
to be circumscribed with days and hours by then subjects ’ 
Their present conduct, he should say, was ‘ more than ever he 
expected from them which profess the religion which decnes 
all such tumultuous proceedings of people against their sove- 
reign’ He should ask what they would have thought ‘if the 
Papists of England or Ireland’ had done the like, and should 
inform them that he would give them leisure ‘ to consider the 
modesty, the reverence, wherewith they were to approach God’s 
anointed, and their King, and so to frame their petitions and 
supplications as that they might be granted without diminution 
‘o his height and Royal estate ’ 

Wentworth’s plan for the reduction of Scotland was in the 
mam the same as that which had been propounded by Bankes 
though It was put in a somewhat more practical shape To 

1 Weiitw'orth to the King, July 28, Straffotd Letters, ii 1S7. 
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prepare for the worst, Berwick and Carlisle must be garrisoned, 
and suggests the tio jps there, as w'ell as the trained bands 
condSing northern counties, must be diligently exer- 

the war cised during the winter, so as to have a disciplined 
army ready at the commencement of the summer, without any 
previous expense to the exchequer If the Scots continued 
refractory their poits could then be blockaded, and their 
shipping seized Under this stress, their new unity would 
speedily be dissolved Paitisans of the King would spring up 
on every side Nojinnecessary cruelty must delay the woik of 
subnussion Seditious ministers must be merely imprisoned 
There must be no death on the scaffold, however richly it might 
be deserved Scotland would soon piostiate herself at the feet 
of the King 

Then — for Wentworth never failed to form a clear concep- 
tion of his ultimate aim — would come a new day of govern- 
Hjs ultimate Scotland. It was to be ruled as Ireland 


was ruled, by a Council of its own, acting in strict 
subordination to the English Pnvy Council The religious 
difficulty was to be settled on much the same pnnciple. No 
extemporary prayers, no Book of Common Order was to be 
tolerated Neither was any new-fangled Liturgy to be forced 
upon the people They must be content to accept the time- 
honoured Prayer Book of the English Church, the Piotestantism 
of A\hich was beyond dispute 

If Wentworth, as he undoubtedly did, underestimated the 
strength which a struggle for national existence would gue to 
Scotland, he overestimated still more the demotion of the Eng- 
lish people to their King He imagined that his countrymen 
were stiU animated by that fieiy loyalty which was peculiarly 
Hehoida “Your Lordship,” he wrote in conclusion, 

wfp ^*’ofthe ®^y‘ — shall money be found to cairy us 

Po^TeVthe through the least part of this? In good faith, eveiy 
ighest law j hope, from his children, upon such 

an extremity as this, when no less verily than all w'e have comes 
thus to the stake, In a word, we are, God be piaised, rich 
and able, and in this case it may be justly said, Sa/us popuU 


A A 2 
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niprema lex, and the King must not want our substance for the 
preservation of the whole ” * 

Such was Wentworth’s confession" of faith He believed 
IP his heart of heaits that to fight for the King in this cause 
was to fight ‘ for the preservation of the whole ’ 

It may well be that in Scotland no middle course between 
a complete conquf&t and an absolute relinquishment of power 
was in anv way possible After all that had passed, 
course poi. it was hopelcss to expect that Charles s authoiity 
would ever again strike loot in the heart of the 
Youth of Scottish nation One man indeed there was who, in 
Monuose ^ftcr years, w'as to beheve it possible, and who w'as 
destined to dash himself to pieces, in the Royal cause, against 
the rocky strength of Covenanting Scotland That man was 
still a fiery youth, throwing himself heart and soul into the 
cause of the Covenant James Giaham, Eail of Montrose, 
was born in 1612, and succeeded to his fatbei’s title as a mere 
lad in 1626 Educated at St Andrews, he was easily supreme 
in those bodily exercises in which youths of gentle biith sought 
distinction He bore away the prize for aicbeiy , he was noted 
1696 for his firm seat on horseback, and for the skill with 

1699 which he managed his arms Mairied at the early 

age of seventeen, after four years of wedded happiness, he 
1633 sought pleasuie and instruction m a prolonged tour 
1636 on the Continent When he returned in 1636 he 
passed through England, and asked Hamilton for an introduc- 
is tricked by Hamilton, if report speaks truly, 

HamUton ^vas jealous of the young man, and played off on 
him one of his masterpieces of deception Telling him that the 
King could not endure a Scotchman, he prepared him for an 
unfavourable reception. He then warned the King that Mont- 
rose was likely to be dangerous in Scotland The tiaveller was 
therefore received with coolness, and returned home highly dis- 
contented The man with whom he was most closely connected, 
his biother-in-law, the excellent Lord Napier, and his kinsman, 
the Eail of Airth, were at the same time loyal to the Sovereign 

‘ Wentworth to Northumberland, July 30, SU afford Letters, 11 1S9 
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and hostile to Hamilton, -fthom they regarded with disfavour 
as withdrawing the management of Scottish affairs from Edin- 
burgh to Whitehall, and against whom they were embittered by 
one of those family feuds which were still potent in Scotland ' 

Before 1637 came to an end, Montrose was in the thick of 
the opposition When once he had chosen his side, he was 
sure to bear himself as a Paladin of old romance 
Montrose’s If he made any cause his own, it was not with the 
reasoned calculation of a statesman, but with the 
fond enthusiasm of a lover. When he afterwards transferred 
his affections from the Covenant to the King, it was as Romeo 
transferred his affections fiom Rosaline to Juliet. He fought 
for neither King noi Covenant, but for that ideal of his own 
which he followed as Covenanter or Royalist. He went ever 
straight to the mark, impatient to shake off the schemes of 
worldly-wise politicians and the plots of interested intriguers. 
Nature had marked him for a life of meteoric splendour, to 
confound and astonish a world, and to leave behind him an 
inspiration and a name which would outlast the rum of his 
hopes 

In 1638 Montrose could be nothing but a patriotic Scots- 

* The story of Hamilton’s tieatment of Montrose comes from Heylyn 
(Lt/e of Laud, 350) It is there connected with a stoiy about another 
Graham, Eail of Menteith, who had a kind of claim to the throne of Scot- 
land on the giound of the questionable legitimacy of Robert III , thiough 
whom the crown had descended The King, through a legal process, had 
depnved him of his titles, though he subsequently gianted him the earl- 
dom of Airth by a fresh creation The whole of his story will be found in 
Drummond of Hawthoj nden, 185. Heylyn says tlrnt Hamilton 
told the Kiug that Montiose was ‘ of such esteem amongst the Scots, by 
reason of an old descent from the Royal family, that he might take part in 
supporting Ins kinsman’s claim ’ It must be remembered that though 
Hamilton did not put in any claim to the throne against Charles, he was 
m the line of succession, and w’as therefore personally interested in the 
putting down any claim by Menteith Mi Napiei has pointed out that 
Heylyn probably deiived his mfoimation from Lord Napier It is difficult 
to say what amount of credit is due to the narrative punted in the Appen- 
dix to the Hamilton Papers, but »he rivalry between Montrose and Hamil- 
ton, there alleged to have existed, falls m very well with Heylyii’s stoiy. 
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man, and as a patriotic Scotsman he threw himself without an 
,6ja afterthought into the whirl of political stnfe He 
Montrose as detested and distrusted Hamilton, as he afterwards 
nanier detested and distrusted Argyle He had been one 
of those who had listened to Hamilton’s appeal to the ‘ kindly 
Scots,’ and the incident had made a deep impression on his 
mind When a decision was to be taken or a protestation 
read, he was certain to be foremost ^ The Covenanting leaders 
knew how to make good use of his fervid energy Scarcely had 
Hamilton turned his back on Edinbuigh, when they launched 
Montrose against Aberdeen 

A gieat national uprising makes scant account of corporate 
privilege or individual hberty He who stands sneeringly, or 
The \ber- hesitatingly, apart from it is soon regaided as a 

deen doctors possible tioitor, if not OS an actual traitor, who waits 
for an opportunity to strike Ministers who had refused to sign 
the Covenant had been silenced, ill-tieated, and driven from 
then homes. Only in one place in Scotland did they gather 
thickly enough to hold their own The Aberdeen doctors, 
indeed, weie no enthusiastic suppoiters ot Charles’s ill-fated 
Piayei Book They felt no attraction to Laud and his Beauty 
of Holiness They were faithful disciples of the school which 
had been founded by Patrick Forbes The danger which they 
foresaw was that which is inseparable from every popular ex- 
atement, and especially from every popular leligious excite- 
ment They feared for then quiet studies, for their right to 
draw unmolested their own conclusions from the data befoie 
them They weie Royalists , not as I.aud and Wren were 
Kojalists, but after the fashion of Chillingworth and Hales 

‘ Gordon’s story (i 33) may be true, though it looks as if it were 
dressed up after the event, and was certainly wntten after 1650 “It is 
reported that at one of these protestations at Edinburgh Cross, Montrose 
standing up upon a puncheon that stood on the scaffold, the Earl of Rothes 
in jest said unto him, ‘ James,’ says he, ‘ you will not be at rest till you be 
lifted up theie above the rest in three fathom of rope ’ ... This was 

afterwaids accomplished in earnest in that same place. Some say that 
the same supports of the scaffold were made use of at Montiuse’s e\e 
cutiun • 
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Under the name of authority they upheld the noble banner of 
intellectual freedom Under Charles they had such liberty as 
they needed , under the Covenant they were not likely to have 
any liberty at all 

So matters looked at Aberdeen It was impossible that 
they should be so regarded in Edinburgh The liberty of the 
Abeideen doctois might easily become the slaveiy 
Danger from of Scotland If the northern city w ere occupied by 
the King’s forces, it would become to Covenanting 
Scotland what La Vendde afterwards became to Republican 
France. The risk was the greater because Abeideen had other 
forces behind it than those which were supplied by the logic of 
Its colleges It lay close to the territory occupied by the 
Huiitiyand poweiful Goidon kindled, at the head of which was 
Artfjie Maiquis of Huntly Huntly m the noith-east, 

like Argyle in the south-west, was more than an eminent 
Scottish nobleman These two were as kings within their own 
holders Each of them had authority outside the mountains 
Each of them was a Celtic chieftain as well as a peer of the 
lealm Far away fiom Argyle’s castle at Inverary^, far away 
fiom Huntly ’s castle at the Bog in Strathbogie, the frontiers of 
rival authority met 

Of the two, Huntly’s power was less Celtic than that of 
Argyle, and was therefore more exposed to attack fiom the 
Huntly^ southern populations An invading aimy might 
rojaiism easily keep clear of the mountains by clinging to 
that strip of lowland countiy which stretches along the shores 
of the Moray Firth Huntly’s family had risen to power by the 
defence of this moie civilised distiict against lawless attacks 
fiOm the dwelleis m the hills It was a district isolated fiom 
Southern influences, and Huntly’s immediate predecessors had 
retained the faith of the ancient Church They had therefore 
looked with jealousy upon any government seated at Edinbuigh, 
and in proportion as the King had become estranged fiom 
the sentiments prevaihng in the South of Scotland, he would 
be regarded as the natural ally of his subjects m the Noith 
Huntly’s own position was such as to place him at the head of 
a stiuggle for local independence The victory of the national 
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party would leduce his power to that of an ordinaiy nobleman 
To a messenger sent to urge him to thiow m his lot with his 
countrymen, he replied that ‘ his family had risen and stood by 
the kings ot Scotland, and for his part, if the event proved the 
rum of this king, he was resohed to lay his life honours, and 
estate under the rubbish of the King’s ruins ’ ' 

On July 20, Montrose enteied Aberdeen According to 
the custom of the place, a cup of wine was offered to him as 
July ao honoured guest He refused to drink it till the 
Alontrose at Covenant had been signed He brought wnth him 
AbeidLen preachers — Henderson, Dickson, and Cant 

All the churches closed their doors against them. They 
preached in the streets in vain The men of Aberdeen would 
not sign the Covenant In the neighbourhood signatures were 
obtained amongst famihes which, like the Forbeses, were jealous 
of Huntly’s power Their example and the pressure of military 
force brought in a few subscribers Two ministeis appended 
their names with a protest that they lemained loyal 
and obedient to the King , and the reservation was 
accepted, not only by Montiose, but by Hendeison and Dickson 
as well * 

Such a reservation, to be differently inteipreted m different 
mouths, would probably have been accepted by all Scotland. 

July 27 simple means of saving his own dignity 

Hamilton 8 would commend Itself to Charles After consultation 
wbtrucuons Hamilton, he gave way so far as to authonse the 
meeting of on Assembly and a Parliament Hamilton was to 
do his best to obtain as much influence for the bishops in the 
Assembly as he possibly could He was to protest against any 
motion for the abolition of their order, but he might consent 
to any plan foi making them responsible for their conduct to 
future Assemblies. If this was objected to, Hamilton was ‘ to 
yield anything, though unreasonable, rather than to break ’ 
Difficult as It would probably be to obtain the consent of 
Scotland to this compromise, it was made more difficult by a 
* Gordtm, 1 49. 

^ General Demands concetmng the Covenant. Aberdeen, 1662, iipald- 
tng, 1 93 - 
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gratuitous obstacle of Charles’s own invention The Covenant 
iheConfes- was neither to be passed over in silence nor ex- 
sion of 1567 plained away It was to be met by the resuscitation 
of a Confession of Faith whichhad been adopted by the Scottish 
Parliament in 1567, and which, though strongly Protestant in 
tone, naturally passed entirely over all controversies of a later 
date To this Confession Charles now added clauses binding 
those who accepted it to defend ‘ the King’s Majesty’s sacred 
person and authority, as also the laws and libeities of the 
country under his Majesty’s soveieign power ’ This document 
was to be circulated for subscription in Scotland, not in addition 
to, but in substitution foi, the Ndfional Covenant All ministers 
expelled for refusing to sign the National Covenant weie to be 
restored to then parishes All mmisteis admitted to a parish 
without the intervention of the bishop were to be expelled ^ 
With these instructions Hamilton started once moie for 
Scotland. On August 10 he 1 cached Edinburgh He found 
Aug 10 himself at once involved in a controversy on the 
nus- constitution of the Assembly which he had come to 
announce What Chailes pi oposed was an exclusively 
fclencal Assembly, in which the bishops should, if possible, 
preside The Covenanting leadeis would not hear of the 
arrangement They were hardly likely to forget how Spottis- 
woode had threatened the ministers with the loss of their 
stipends at the Perth Assembly, and they knew enough of 
what was passing m London to distrust the King’s intentions 
Whether there be truth or not in the story which tells how 
Scottish grooms of the bed-chamber rifled the King’s pockets 
after he was in bed, so as to learn the contents 6f his secret 
correspondence, “ there can be no doubt that his projects were 
H)s efforts Scotland even better than they were known 

to divide the m England- Hamilton’s efforts to divide the King’s 
Covenanters served but to weld them together in more 

compact unity. AVhen he talked to the nobles of the folly of 
' Burnet, 65 

* It IS m favour of this story that Henrietta M.ina, aftei she left 
England m 1642, advised her husband to be careful of his pockets, whete 
he then kepi the key to the cypher used between them 
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reitnposmg on their own necks that yoke of Presbytery which 
their fathers had been unable to beai, he was told that Epis- 
copacy was not the only means of averting the danger Lay 
elders formed a part of the Presbyteiian constitution, and 
under that name it would be easy for noblemen and gentlemen 
to find their way into the Church courts, where they would 
have no ditficulty in keeping m check any attempt at clerical 
domination It is true that this prospect was not altogether 
pleasing to the mmisteis, and that many of them weie somewhat 
alarmed at the growing influence of a nobility which would 
probably become lukewaim in the cause of the Church as soon 
as then own interests were satisfied But the nobles told the 
clergy plainly, that if their support was wanted it must be taken 
on their own teims, and the chance that Charles would keep 
the engagements to which he had advanced with such hesitating 
steps was not sufficiently attractive to induce the cleigy to 
abandon those piotectors who had stood by them hitherto 
without flinching 

On August 13 Hamilton laid befoie the Privy Council his 
scheme for the pacification of Scotland All extraordinary 
Aug 13 assemblies of the cleigy and laity were to be broken 
MdThe”^ ^P> bishops and expelled mmisteis were to be 

Council protected in their lawful cures At the elections to 
the Assembly no layman was to have a vote, and the Council 
was ‘to advise to give satisfaction anent the Covenant, or to 
renounce the same ’ So unfavourable was the recep- 
He returns tion of thcsc proposals, that Hamilton returned once 
to England England for further instructions , having 

first obtained from the Covenanters a promise that they would 
not proceed to any self-authoiised elections till September 21, 
by which time he hoped to be back in Scotland ^ 

When, on September 17, Hamilton appeared for the third 
Sept 17 time in Edinburgh, he brought with him what must 
thuj'ms" * l^ave seemed to Charles unlimited concessions He was 
>ion toiftue a summons for the meeting of the Assembly 
and Parliament, and to content himself, as far as the elections 
' Bai’he, 1 98 Spalding, i 98 Bninet, 6 ^, Lai ge Di. lata iian 
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to the former body were concerned, with coming as near as was 
possible to the forms observed m the preceding reign. HeAvas 
to declaie that the King absolutely revoked ‘the Service Book, 
the Book of Canons, and the High Commission,’ that he sus- 
pended the practice of the Articles of Perth, and was ready to 
consent to their entire abolition, if Parliament wished him to 
do so Episcopacy was to be limited in such a way that the 
bishops in future would be responsible to the Assembly for 
then conduct 

Charles did not stop here It is true that he no longer 
dll ectly asked for the surrender of the National Covenant He 
The Kings abandoned also the idea of sending round for signa- 
Co\eiiint tm-e the Confession of 1567 But he seems to haAe 
thought It necessary to preserve his dignity by sending round 
foi signature some document of his own This time it was to 
consist of the Confession drawn up in 1580, which formed the 
basis of the National Covenant Naturally, Johnston’s additions 
weie to be omitted, and they were to be replaced by a certain 
Covenant which had been drawn up in 1590, the signeis of 
nhich had bound themselves to stand by the King in ‘ suppress- 
ing of the Papists, promotion of true religion, and settling of 
His Highness’ estate and obedience in all the countries and 
corners of the realm ’ ‘ 

On the 22nd the Privy Councillors, after some hesitation, 
signed the King’s Covenant The same day a proclamation 
was made at the Cross It began by announcing the 
pio!fama- concessions intended It then called on the people 
As^mbi^* Covenant, not because any fresh 

and Pariia- attestation of thcir own faith was needed, but in order 
that the King might theieby assure his subjects that 
he never intended ‘ to admit of any change or alteration in the 
true religion already established and professed’ Finally, an 
Assembly was summoned to meet at Glasgow on November 21, 
and a Parliament on May 15 ® 

By a few Scotsmen who, like Drummond of Hawthornden, 
had watched with anxiety the leagues of the nobles and the 


^ Burnet, 75 


® Peterkm’b 81. 
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violence of the clergy, the proclamation was hailed as a message 
of peace ^ By the mass of Drummond’s countrymen it was 
Another pro- received With profound distrust As its woids died 
testauoii away, there followed another protestation, more sharp 
and defiant than any before Scotland had made up its mind 
to have no more to do with bishops, whether their power v^as 
to be limited or unlimited The introduction of a new Covenant 
without apparent reason v as in itself certain to arouse suspicion 
The question at once arose, for what puipose weie their 
signatures demanded ? The explanation given by the King was 
Why should unintelligible “ If we should now enter upon this 
covenant be >^Gw Subscription,” said the protestois — then words 
signed' probability the words of Henderson® — 

“ we V ould think ourselves guilty of mocking God, and taking 
His name in vain , for the teais that began to be poured foith 
at the solemnising of the Covenant are not yet diied up and 
w iped away, and the joyful noise which then began to sound 
hath not yet ceased, and there can be no new necessity fiom 
us, and upon our pait pietended, for a ground of uiging this 
new subsciiption, at first intended to be an abjuiation of Popery, 
upon us who are known to hate Popery with an unfeigned 
hatred, and have all this year byegone given laige testimony of 
our zeal against it As we aie not to multiply miiacles on God’s 
part, so ought we not to multiply solemn oaths and covenants 
upon our part, and thus to play with oaths as children do with 
their toys without necessity 

Behind the contioversy about the King’s Covenant ap- 
peared another controversy, moie seiious still Chailes 
Is not the much in offering to place the 

Assembly bishops Under limitations He was told that all such 
supreme/ questions were beyond his competence The As- 
sembly would deal with them as it saw fit. It, not the King, 
was divinely empoweied to judge of all questions relating to the 
Church 

Such was the declaration of war — it was nothing less— 

* Drummond’s Jrme. Works, 163 

’ This IS the buggesiion of Prof. Masson, Life of Milton, 11 33. 

• Peteikm’s Reioids, 86 
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issued by the Scottish Covenanters At the heart of the long 
ihe Protes- appeals to Scripture and to Presbyterian logic lay the 
dar°uM of national independence Episcopacy was a 

foreign substance, which had never been assimilated 
by the living organism into which it had been introduced by 
force and fraud 

The attempt to procure signatures to the King’s Covenant 
was almost a total failure Loyal Aberdeen and its neighbour- 
hood produced 12,000 signatures , only 16,000 more 
could be obtained! from the rest of Scotland A 
mad woman named Margaret Michelson, who went 
about saying that she was inspired to declare that the National 
Covenant came from Heaven, and that the King’s Covenant 
was the work of Satan, was very generally regarded as a pro- 
phetess ' 

In the face of such evidence of popular feeling, it hardly 
mattered under what system the votes in the election of mem- 
1 he electoral be^s of the Assembly were recorded. The Coven- 
raachinery antcis, howevcr, treated it as a matter of course 
that an Act passed by an Assembly held m 1597 was to be 
accepted as the constitutional rule, all later Acts being held 
to have been null and void Hamilton’s efforts to introduce 
jealousy between the gentry and the clergy were without effect 
The constituency m each Presbytery was composed of the 
mmister and one lay elder from each parish. By this con- 
stituency three ministers, were chosen to represent the Presby- 
tery, whilst the gentry of the same district returned a lay elder 
to represent themselves Edinburgh was separately represented 
by two membeis, and the other boroughs by one member 
apiece. 

It would have puzzled the sharpest logician to give any 
satisfactory reason why a body, brought into existence by this 
St en th f P^^bcular kind of electoral machinery, should be 
tiirAf ° held to speak with Divine authority, rather than a 
wmbiy brought into existence in some other way. But 

there could be no doubt that it could speak with a national 


' Burnet, 81 . Get don, u 131 
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aullionty as no merely clerical assembly could have spoken 
Whatever Scotland was, in its strength and its weakness, in its 
fierce uncompromising dogmatism, in its stern religious enthu- 
siasm, in Its worldly ambition and hair-splitting argumentative- 
ness, in Its homely ways and resolute defiance of a foreign 
cieed and of a foreign worship, was reflected, as in a mirror, in 
the Assembly which was now elected in the teeth of the King’s 
Commissioner 

Charles could hardly avoid taking up the glove thrown 
down. To allow that he had neither part nor lot, eithei in the 
Charles re constitution of the Assembly or in the decisions to 
taUup°the ^'^ich It might come, would be to acknowledge that 
chaiieng kiugly authority was no more than a cipher in 

Scotland , and he knew instinctively that if he gave way in 
Scotland he would soon be called upon to give way in England 
as well The only question now was on what giound the chal- 
lenge w'as to be accepted The Scottish bishops, knowing what 
was before them, advised that the very meeting of the Assembly 
should be prohibited Hamilton argued that, if this weie done, 
the Covenanters would allege that the King had never seriously 
intended that any Assembly should meet at all , and Chailee 
was of the same opinion as Hamilton 

Hamilton’s plan was, that the Assembly should be allow'ed 
to proceed to business His fiist caie would be to lay before 
It the scheme of modified Episcopacy which had 
Hainilions been foreshadowed m the late pioclamation If 
this weie lejected, as it would certainly be, and if the 
bishops were summoned as culprits to the bar, he w’ould then 
dissolve the Assembly and declare those who concuried m this 
couise to be traitois to the King ^ The bishops, on their part, 
would be ready with a declinator, denouncing the Assembly 
as unconstitutionally elected, and as disqualified, in any case, 
from passing sentence upon bishops 

At last, the position taken up by Charles was cleaily marked. 
There w'as no thought now of gaming time by spinning out 
negotiations which weie to come to nothing. If the Scots 

‘ Hamilton to the King, Oct. 22, Hamilton Pa/eis, 46 
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would have accepted Charles’s offer of limited Episcopacy, and 
^ he Kind's the question of sovereignty untouched, he 

intentions would probably have been content to see his con- 
cessions put in force, however unpalatable they were to him- 
self He knew well, however, that the question of sovereignty 
was at stake, aud he doubtless felt the less anxiety on the 
score of the laigeness of the concessions which he had made, 
because he believed that they were certain to be rejected 
“Your commands,” Hamilton had lecently written to him, 

“ I conceive, chiefly tend at this time so to make a party here 
for your Majesty, and once so to quiet this mad people, that 
hereafter your Majesty may reign as king, and inflict the due 
punishment on such as have so infinitely offended against your 
Majesty’s sacred authority ” ^ 

The Scottish leaders, if they knew what was passing m the 
King’s mind, as theie can be httle doubt that they did, had 
Certainty of every rcasoii to make the breach irreparable They 
resistance were not likely to have much difficulty ■with their 
followers Large bodies of men, when once they are set in 
motion, acquire a momentum of their own , and every scrap of 
news which reached them from England confirmed them in 
the belief tliat the King meditated an attack upon Scotland, 
whether his terms were accepted or not It was known that 
Hamilton had purchased from Mar the command of 
Signs of war Castle , and that it wa& only owing to the 

strict watch kept upon it by the citizens that it had not been 
provided with those warlike stores without which its garrison 
would be unable to stand a siege It was known, too, that a 
trusty officer had been despatched to take charge of Dumbar- 
ton, that preparations had been made for holding Berwick and 
Carlisle in force, and for creating a magazine of mihtaiy stores 
at Hull There had also been widely circulated a forged 
speech, which the Duke of Lennox was sard to have delivered 
in defence of his naUve country, in the English Privy Council, 
from which the inference was drawn that the English Council 
entertained designs hostile to Scotland. 


‘ Hamilton to the King, Oct. 15, IJannlton /h/tyj, 42 
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As had usually happened in the course of these distractions 
the Covenanters took, the aggressive. On October 24, they 
Oct appeared, in due legal form, before the Edinburgh 
The^bwho^s Presbytery, to chaige the pretended bishops -with 
the As having overstepped the limits of their powers, and 
sembiy dishonesty and profligacy, and re- 

quested the Piesbytery to refer their cases to the Assembly 
As might have been expected, this request was at once com- 
plied with, and the accusation was ordered to be lead publicly 
in all the churches of Edinburgh * 

The step thus given induced Chailes to resort to threats 
“You may take public notice,” he wrote to Hamilton, “and 
Nov 17 dedal e that, as their carnage hath forced me to take 

MooS myself against any insolence that may be 

wepanng Committed, so you may give assuiance that my care 
fur war of peace IS such that all those prepaiations shall be 
useless, except they first break out with insolent actions ” As 
for the threatened proceedings against the bishops, ‘it was 
nevei heard that one should be both judge and party ’ The 
veiy legality of the constitution of the Assembly was at issue, 
and that was no matter to be deterimned by thq Assembly 
Itself He was still ready to perform eveiything that he had 
promised, and was prepared to summon ‘a new Assembly 
upon the amendment of all the faults and nullities of this ” ® 
The Assembly, too, might well have asked whether Charles 
himself were not a party rather than a judge , but it preferred 
Nov 31 action to recrimination On November 2 t, it met m 
the aT® Cathedral of Glasgow, the only one amongst the 

sembiy Scottish cathedrals which had been saved from de- 
struction and decay by the affectionate reference of the towns- 
men, and which had survived to witness the new buth of Pres- 
byterianism In spite of Hamilton’s efforts to take the lead into 
his hands, the Assembly remained master of itself The speech 
which he had prepared for the occasion remained unspoken.* 

' Large Declai aiion, 209 
® The King to Hamlton, Nov 17, Buntet, 99 
* Compaie Burnei, 94, wUh Bailhe^ 1 124 
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His demand that the question of the elections should be im- 
mediately taken up, was promptly refused His proposal that 
the Bishops’ Declinator should be read was received with con- 
tempt The Assembly asserted its right to exist by pioceeding 
to the choice of a Moderatoi ‘ That Moderator was Alexandei 
Henderson The Cleik was Johnston of Wariiston 

The question being thus decided against him, Hamilton’s 
only object was to put off the evil hour of dissolution as long as 
Nov 22 possible The account which he gave the King was 
Hamilton’s glooiiiy bcyond measure “Yesterday, the 21st,” he 
wrote, “ was the day appointed foi the downsitting of 
the Assembly Accordingly we met, and truly, sii, my soul was 
never sadder than to see such a sight , not one gown amongst 
the whole company, many swoids but many more daggers — 
most of them having left then guns and pistols m their lodg- 
ings The number of the pietended members aie about 260 , 
each one of these hath two, some three, some four assessors, 
w'ho pretend not to have voice, but only are come to argue and 
assist the Comraissioneis , but the true reason is to make up a 
great and confused multitude, and I will add, a most ignorant 
one, for some Commissioners there are who can neither write 
nor read,® the most pait being totally void of leainmg, but re- 
solved to follow the opinion of those few ministers who pretend 
to be learned, and those be the most rigid and seditious Puri- 
tans that live. What, then, can be expected but a total 
disobedience to authoiity, if not a present rebellion ? Yet this 
IS no moie than that which your Majesty hath had just reason 
this long time to look foi, which I would not so much appie 
hend if I did not find so great an inclination in the body of 
your Council to go along their way , for, believe me, sir, theie 
is no Puritan ministei of them all who would more willingly be 
fieed of Episcopal governance than they would, whose fault it 
IS that this unlucky business is come to this height.” 

Though, by general confession, Hamilton played well the 

* Answering to the Speaker in the English House of Commons 

* This evidently refers to some of the lay members of the Assembly, 

* Hamilton to the liing, Nov 22, Hamilton Fapers, 59. 
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part which he had undertaken, his attempt to get up a clerical 
movement against the lay elders failed entirely. On 
the 27th, the Assembly declared itself duly consti- 
wmbiy tuted, and set aside three scantily signed petitions 

Nw 27 against the lay elders as unworthy of notice 

^toycon Hamilton knew that the breach could not be 
stituted averted much longer “ So unfortunate have I been 
Hamilton’s ^his unlucky country,” he wrote to the King, “that 
though I did prefer your service before all worldly 
!>embiy Considerations yet all hath been to small purpose, 
for I have missed my end in not being able to make your 
Majesty so considerable a party as will be able to curb the in- 
solency of this rebellious nation without assistance from England, 
and greater charge to your Majesty than this miseiable country 
is worth ” In his annoyance at the approach of that open 
quarrel in which he expected to be the first to suffer, he dealt 
his blows irapaitially around Eveiyone, excepting himself 
and the King, appeared to ha\e been in fault The 
His^ttack things which were ‘ not justifiable 

bishops > ‘Their pride was great, but their folly 

was greater ’ Some of them were not ‘ of the best lives ’ 
Others were ‘inclined to simon> ’ He then, with characteristic 
His advice confidence in schemes as yet untried, assuied the 
duc^ofThe' success would be easily secured By block- 

war ading the seapoi ts he would ruin the commerce of the 

country So far Hamilton was of one mind with Wentworth , 
but he believed what Wentworth did not believe, that it was 
still possible to raise a foice in Scotland to fight on Chailes’s 
side Huntly, he argued, should be named as the King’s 
lieutenant in the north. Traquair or Roxbuigh should hold 
the same authonty in the south There should be a royal 
commissioner — no doubt, himself — at the head of both It 
would be difficult to carry arms and ammunition into Edin- 
burgh Castle, but it would be easy to secure Dumbarton by 
sending soldieis from Ireland “ I have now only one suit to 
your Majesty,” he ended by saying “ that if my sons live, they 
may be bfed in England, and made happy by service in the 
Court , and if they prove not loyal to the Crown, my curse be 
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on them. I wish my daughters be never married in Scot- 
land.”* 

On the 28th, the day after this letter w^as written, the crisis 
arrived The Bishops’ Declinator was presented Henderson 
Nov 28 put It to the vote whether the Assembly was a com- 
DecifnatM* petent judge of their cause, notwithstanding their 
assertion to the contraiy Before the answer w-as 
given, Hamilton rose He read the King’s offer, 
that all grievances should be abolished, and that the 
bishops should be responsible to future assemblies , 
but he refused to acknowledge the legality of the 
Assembly before him The only Assembly w'hich he would 
acknowledge was one elected by ministers alone, and composed 
of ministers alone In a long speech Henderson ascribed to 
the King very large poweis indeed, e'ven m ecclesiastical 
matters The constitutional point raised by Hamilton he alto- 
gethei evaded No assembly likes to hear an attack on the 
basis upon which it lests This one refused to le-open a 
question which it probably considered as settled by its previous 
rejection of the petitions against the lay elders Hamilton 
pleaded in vain for further delay “I must ask,” said the 
Moderator, “if this assembly finds themselves competent 
judges ” A warm debate ensued “ If the bishops,” said 
Loudoun, “decline the judgment of a National Assembly, I 
know not a competent judgment seat for them but the King of 
Heaven” “I stand to the King’s prerogative,” replied the 
commissioner, “as supremejudge overall causes civil and eccle- 
siastical, to whom I think they may appeal, and not let the 
causes be reasoned here ” 

No common undei standing was any longer possible, After 
a few more words, Hamilton declared the Assembly to be dis- 
H milt n King’s name, and left the church As 

diisoives the soon as he was gone, the Assembly resolved that it 
Assembly entitled to remain in session in spite of anything 

that had been done Its first act was to pass a vote claiming 
competency to sit in judgment on the bishops. 

' Hamilton to the King, Nov 27, fhudwichc i*. P, ii. 113. 
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At the moment of Hamilton’s depaiture an incident occurred 
from which the Assembly must have derived no slight encourage- 
Argyie’s mcut Argyle, like Huntly, was a potentate exercising 
deoiaration aliuost royal power He could bring 5,000 Highlanders 
into the field Like Huntly, he came of a family which had long 
kept up Its attachment to the Papal Church, and his father, who 
had lately died, had been for many years in the military service of 
the King of Spain in the Netherlands Dm mg his father’s absence 
he had exercised over the clan the authority which he now bore 
in his own name Refusing to follow his father in his adoption 
of the Roman Catholic religion, he adapted himself to the 
habits and ideas of the inhabitants of the southern lowlands 
He was often to be seen in Edinburgh, and he took his place 
as a member of the Privy Council He thus early became a 
national, rather than, like Huntly, a local politician As a 
nobleman, he shared in the jealousy of the bishops which was 
common to his class , but he was politic and wary, not willing 
to commit himself hastily to any cause, and tied to more than 
ordinary caution by his rank as a Privy Councillor He was 
ambitious of powei, and unscrupulous in his choice of means 
Unlike the other noblemen of the time, he was absolutely 
W'lthout personal com age He could not look upon a hostile 
airay without being oveicome by sheer tenor Something of 
this feeling was manifested in his political caieer He had the 
sure instinct which led him to place himself on the side of 
numbers, the pride, too, of capacity to grasp clearly the ideas 
of which those numbers were dimly conscious In times of 
trouble, such capacity is power indeed Then, if ever, the 
multitude, certain of their aim, uncertain of the means by which 
that aim is to be reached, look for the guidance of one in 
whose mental powder they can repose confidence, and whose 
constancy they can trust Such a man was Argyle It is 
probable enough that there was no conscious hypocrisy in the 
choice which he was now to make He would hardly ha\e 
maintained himself in power so long as he did if he had not 
shared the beliefs of those around him He was probably as 
incapable of withstanding a popular belief as he was of with- 
standini: an anny of his foes At all events, the tune was now 
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cume for him to declaie himself When Hamilton swept oai 
of the chinch, followed by the members of the Privy Council, 
Argyle alone remained behind He took the part of the many 
against the few “I have not stiiven to blow the bellows,” he 
said, “ but studied to keep matters in as soft a temper as I could , 
and now I desiie to make it known to you that I take you all 
for members of a lawful Assembly, and honest countiymcn ” 
Till December 20 the Assembly remained in session As 
a matter of course, it swept away the Service Book, the Canons, 
December Articles of Peith It received with boundless 

credulity every incredible chaige reported on the 
the A.h merest hearsay against the bishops It declared epis- 
copacy to be foi ever abolished, and all the Assemblies 
held in episcopal times to be null and void It re-established 
the Piesbytenan government, and elected those mmisLers whose 
teaching had not been consonant with Cahinistic oithodoxy ' 
The challenge thus uttered by the Scottish Assembly was 
m the mam the same as that which had been uttered by the 
Compwson English Parliament in 1629, and which was to be 
^Sain by it m 1640 The Assembly de- 
A^embiy mandcd that the religion recognised by the nation 
English Itself should be placed beyond all contiadiction, and 
p-uhament ncithci the King nor anyone else should venture 
to modify its ceremonies or its creed Many conditions wei e 
present in the North to make the outbreak occur in Scotland 
earlier than it did in England Charles’s attack upon the 
religion of Scotland had been more sweeping and more pro- 
vocative than anything that he had done in England The 
Scottish nation, too, was more ready to combine than the 
English nation was Government in England was a present 
leality In Scotland it was but the shadow of an absentee 
sovereign In the people itself, the influence of the Calvinistic 
clergy produced a strange uniformity of thought and character 
Even the noblemen appear to have been cast very much m a 
common mould. It is true that Argyle and Montrose stand 
out amongst their fellows with distinct characters. ITie rest 

' Peterkms 128 Baillie,i 165 Hamilton to the King, 

Dec. I, UamiUoH PupttSf b2. 
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are scarcely more than names To pass from a history which 
tells of Wentwoith and Noithumberland, Cottmgton and Poit- 
land, Essex and Saye, to a history which tells of Rothes and 
Loudoun, Balmerino and Lindsay, is like passing from the 
many-coloured life of the Iliad to the Gyas and Cloanthus of 
the ^neid The want of originality of chaiacter made com- 
bination the easier It made it the easier, too, to place the 
1 eal direction of the movement m the hands of the ministers 
Whatever forces were behind, the revolution which had been 
effected was a Presbyteiian revolution The preacher was and 
remained the guide and hero of Scottish nationality The 
preacher was stiong because he appealed to an ideal conviction 
largei and nobler than his logic. Bishops weie to be proscribed, 
not because particular bishops had done amiss, but in the 
name of the principle of parity amongst all who were engaged 
in the ministration of the same truths 1 he influence of the 
King was to be set aside in the Church, not because Charles 
had been unwairantably meddlesome, but because the Church 
knew but one Heavenly King It is impossible to doubt that 
the Scottish people grew the nobler and the purer for these 
thoughts— far nobler and puiei than if they had accepted e\en 
a laiger creed at the bidding of any earthly king Of liberty 
of thought these Scottish pieacheis neither knew anything nor 
cared to know anything To the mass of then folio weis they 
w'ere kindly guides, reciprocating in their teaching the faith 
which existed around them Scotland was, however, no country 
foi eccentricities of thought and action. Hardihood was there, 
and brave championship of the native land and the native 
religion Spiritual and mental freedom w'ould have one day 
to be learned fiom England 

Charles, after the i ejection of his authority at Glasgow, 
might wish for peace, but, unless he was prepared to sacnfice 
War inevit- t^at he had evei counted worth struggling for, he 
could not avoid war Eoi him the saying attnbuted 
to his father, “ No bishop, no king,” was emphatically true 
He had not chosen bishops in Scotland amongst men who 
w-eie imbued with the religious sentiment around them. He 
had lathei sought for those who would seive as instruments in 
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imposing his own religious practice upon an unwilling people 
It IS tiue that before the Assembly met at Glasgow, he had 
surrendered all the original objects of contention Liturgy 
and Canons, Articles of Perth, and irresponsible episcopacy 
had been given up It is tiue that between Chailes’s moderate 
episcopacy, responsible to Assemblies, and the direct govern- 
ment of the Assemblies themselves, the diffeience does not 
seem to have been very great , but to a man like Charles 
the appearance of victory was of greatei importance than vic- 
toi) Itself He could not yield honouiably and gracefully as 
Edward I and Elizabeth would have yielded, and he felt 
that all was lost if he acknowledged that he had yielded to 
force what he had not been leady to yield to argument The 
danger would not be confined to Scotland alone His 
authority in England rested not on armed foice, but on tra- 
ditional conviction that he was supremd over all causes eccle- 
siastical and cml If the Scottish Assembly claimed for itself 
the supremacy in ecclesiastical causes, it would not be long 
before the same claim w'ould be put forward by an English 
Parliament The question between Charles and his subjects 
was no longer one of foims of piayei and of Chuich govern- 
ment It had become one leaching to the very foundations of 
political order 

Nor was it only upon his relations with England that 
Charles was compelled to cast his eyes He knew that his 
Chwies’s position in the face of the Continental Powers was 
foreign reia- seriously w'eakencd by the Scottish troubles, and he 
believed that those tioubles had been fomented by 
the French Government His diplomacv had been as unsuc- 
1 he congress cessful in the past yeai on the Continent, as it had 
atHamhurg Edinburgh and Glasgow His hopes rp-. 

covering the Palatinate for his nephew seemed as little likely 
to be realised as they had evei been The meeting of 
ambassadors at Hamburg, to wdiich had been refeired the 
conditions of the tieaty which had been under negotiation at 
Pans in 1637,' was long delayed, and it was not till the summer 


* See page 217. 
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01 1638 that Sii Thomas Roe was despatched to meet the pleni- 
potenPanes of France and Sweden in that city Roe soon 
found that he could accomplish nothing Chailes sPll asked 
for an engagement from Fiance and Sweden, that they would 
make no peace without the full restoiation of the Palatinate, and 
those Powers still refused to comply with his w ishes unless he 
w ould bind himself to join them in war by land as well as by sea * 

With tins result Richelieu was well satisfied He knew 
that Charles, with the Scottish dispute on his hands, would be 
Charles’s re against France Moie than that 

lations with he had long ceased to expect ® 

HTwshes to Charles himself was less clear-sighted He had 

heip^his already lent himself to schemes for placing his nephew 
nep ew army in the field, at the very moment 

when he was looking in vain foi the means of levying an army 
against the Scots He actually sent the young man 30,000/ 
to raise troops, and Charles Lewns used the money to buy the 
allegiance of the garrison of Meppen The Imperialists in the 
Sewure of neighbourhood took the garrison by surpnse, and oc- 
ti cupied the town without any serious resistance In 

riMists the summer the young Prince staited from the Nether- 

lands at the head of a^ small force to join the Sw'edes The 
Swedes were not anxious for his assistance, and left him unaided 
in the face of the enemy He himself escaped to 
1 leaor’ ' Hamburg, but his brother, Piince Rupert, with Lord 
Palatine Craven and others of his principal officers, were taken 
prisoners Charles, however, did not relax his efforts. He kept 
Meiander’s ^ip for some time a negotiation with Richelieu, with 
troops object of inducing the Cardinal to share with him 

the expense of procuring the services of a small army under 
General Melander, which was at that time waiting to sell itself 
to the highest biddei Richelieu, however, pieferred to ac- 
quire the army for himself, and Charles was doomed to a fiesh 
disappointment ® 

’ Roe’s despatches, i" F Germany 

^ Chavigny’s despatches, Bibl iVa/. Fr 15,915 

'' Despatches in S, P Holland and Ge* many Chavigny to Belhevre, 
Nov 13 , Dec 14, Btbl Nat Fr 15,915, fol 208, 23a 
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Eailier m the year, as soon as Charles had discovered that 
no very zealous assistance was to be expected from Richelieu, 
Ch-iries's re- turned in the direction of Spam Under the 
htionswith name of a private merchant, he sold 3,000 barrels of 
powder to the Government of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and lent the services of his fleet to convoy them safely 
„ to Dunkiik Then followed a long secret negotia- 

aecret nego i,t-, ° 

tiitionat tion With the Pimcess of Pfalzbuig, a sister of the 
exiled Duke of Lonaine, which was cained on by 
Gerbier at Brussels with the sanction of the Cardinal Infant 
The scheme of an alliance w'lth Spain split on much the same 
rock as that on which the conference at Hamburg had split 
The Spaniaids requiied that Charles should immediately 
declare war against Fiance, and Chailes lequired that the 
Empeior and the Spaniards should immediately delivei up to 
his nephew sa much at least of the Palatinate as was actually 
in their hands ' In the Council of State at Madiid, Olivares 
scornfully asked how it was that Chailes, who had his hands 
full at home, could talk of affronting Fiance and Holland 
No doubt, he added, the whole negotiation was mere tucker}- ® 
Charles had much to do to conceal from the woild the 
fact that all through the summer and autumn ot 163S he was 
Charles and £>imultaneously offering his alliance to Fiance and 
Cardenas Spam A despatch written by Cardenas, the 

Spanish Resident in London, fell into the hands of the Swedes 
It contained a statement that the Emperor was negotiating 
with the King of England, with the expectation that all diffi- 
culties about the Palatinate would soon be settled at a con- 
ference at Brussels Luckily for Charles, Cardenas knew 
nothing of the real negotiation in the hands of the Princess 
of Pfalzburg, and had only been informed of a piojcct put 
forward w'lthout authority by Taylor, the English Resident at 
Vienna, and disavowed by Charles as soon as it came to his 
ears Chailes was therefore able with literal truth, though with 

' Some notices of this negotiation are in the Clatendon SPA full 
account may be derived from Gerbier’s own despatches, P. Flanders, 

* Consulta of the Council of State, Dec — , Stmancas JffiS 2521. 
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no more than liteial truth, to piotest loudly to the world that 
he had been grossly calumniated, and that Taylor had acted 
in defiance of his instructions * Cardenas was suspended 
from all inteicouise with the Court,® and Taylor was recalled 
and committed to the Tower® 

Though neither France nor Spam entertained any hope of 
serious aid fiom Charles, there were many indirect ways in 
which his goodwill might be of use Both Olivares 
overtures to and Richelieu, theiefore, weie anxious to be on 
the (jiieen fug^dly tcmis With thc Quecn In Maich 1638 the 
Caidinal conceded to her the boon for which she had been so 
long begging, and released De Jars from captivity '* In April 
April a heavier weight was thrown into the opposite scale 
Thepuchess xhc Duchess of Chevicuse— gay, witty, and hcen> 
in England tious— ainved to plot against the Cardinal from the 
secuie distance of the English Court 

The arrival of the Duchess was the precursor of the 

> Windebank to Hopton, Dec 27, 1638 Windebank to Taylor, 
Jan II Taylor’s Relation, Apnl 4, 1639, 1161, 1170, 

121S Writing to Geibier, Windebank blames him for not at once dis- 
avowing the story. “ This," he adds, “ you might safely have done with- 
out fearing to be guilty of Sir Henry Wotton’s defimtion of an ambassador, 
seeing you know there is no diiect treaty at all between His Majesty and 
them, and that all that has been done hath been by way of pioposition 
moving from that side and managed by second hands, His Majesty neither 
appealing nor being engaged nor obliged to anything , and to this purpose 
His Majesty hath answered the Fiench Ambassador , namely, that some 
propositions have been made to him from that side , but hath absolutely 
disavowed any formal or diiect tieaty at all, or that ever any letters to this 
puipose have passed between himself and them , and this, besides that it 
IS a tiuth. His Majesty had reason to do, unless he weie more sure of the 
success of that which hath been proposed from your parts, for by avowing 
th It to be a treaty he is sure to dissolve that with France, and so he may 
run hazard to lose both " Windebank to Gerbier, Jan. 4, 1639, S P 
Flandets 

>■ In the S P. Spain is a copy of the intercepted despatch, together 
with the Lorrespondence with Caidenas on the subject 

» Windebank to Hopton, Sept 29, 1639, Clarendon S P w 71. 

« Chavigny toBeUievre, Maich BM Nat Fr 15,915, fol. 

93. 97 98 
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arrival of another visitor of more exalted rank The Queen 
Mother had long been weary of exile from France All hopes 
of her restoration by the help of an insurrection of her partisans 
had long since passed away, and now that she had ceased to 
„ be serviceable to Spain, she was treated with cold 
Mother at courtcsy at Brussels The pension doled out to her 
lusse !> irregularily paid, and she looked back with fond 

regret to her old sumptuous life at Pans, where courtiers and 
artist's had rivalled one another m doing her honour. 

She could not believe that it was out of Cliailes’s power to 
obtain for her pei mission to return Chailes, at her entreaty, 

, put the question to the French Government The 

She desires ^ ^ 

to return to response was Unfavourable Mary de Medicis attn- 
buted the failure to her piesence on Spanish soil 
Undei the pretext of a visit to Spa, she left Brussels in the 
beginning of August, and ciossed the frontier into the Dutch 
Aug 4 Netheilands She was there recened with every 
Cmssesthe sign of rcspcct by the Prince of Oiange and the 
n miner States- General Her piesence soon caused a mis- 

understanding between the Dutch Government and the P'rench 
Proposes to -A-mbassador The design of pioceedmg to England, 
v^sitFng- which had probably been foimed long befoie, took 
entire possession of her mmd 

Charles had always steadily refused her permission to land 
in his dominions He knew that her mere presence would 
nelp to embioil him with France, and that the men whom she 
most trusted, Cogneux, F'abroni, and Monsigot, were steeped in 
intiigue, and were Richelieu’s bitterest enemies He 
chuiiesre therefore at once sent instructions to Boswell, his 
moubtrites Hague, to remonstrate with her Bos- 

Au JO remonstrances were coldly received At last 

he learned that she was making secret pieparations 
Sept 94 foi the voyage He appealed to Fabroni, and 
Sept 3 ^'J^bioni protested that there was no truth in the 

report The next day the Queen Mother embarked 
for England ' 

‘ Coke to Boswell, Auij 13 , Boswell to Fabiom, Sept 25 , Boswell 
to Wmdebank, Aug 9, bept. 8, 26, 27, A F Holland, 
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On September 30 Monsigot presented himself before Chailes 
to announce that his mistiess was already on the way, and that, 
unless he turned her away from his poits, she would 
Monsigot’s soon be on shore m England Charles had not the 
misiion heart to repel her, but he would willingly have seen 
her land without her disreputable train Hennetta Maria’s 
pleadings against this insult to her mother bore down his op- 
position, and ordeis weie given that the mother of the Queen 
of England should be iecei\ed with all the honours due to her 
exalted rank No one, except her daughter, wished to see 
^ hei m England “I pray Qod,” wrote Laud, “her 
i>aud s coming do not spend the King more than would 
ih^d' proposed content the Swedes ” ‘ There was no remedy Her 
ariival, said Wmdebank, “is so flat and sudden a 
surpnsal as, without our ports should be shut against her, it is 
not to be avoided ” 

Mary de Medicis landed at Harwuch on October 19 On 
her way to London she was received with every sign of a cor- 
Oet 19 dial welcome The King met her at Chelmsford 
Iioth^rm" pa-ssed through London, the Lord Mayor 

Lnifiand offered her his hospitality The streets were lined 
with scaffoldings hung with rich cloths, and thronged by cituens 
read) to do honour to their guest, 01 at least to satisfy their own 
curiosity At St James’s she was received by the Queen, w’ho 
had parted from her thirteen years before With motherly 
pride she presented her children to then grandmother St. 
James’s Palace was assigned to her as a lesidence * 

In vain Charles urged Louis to allow his mother to return 
Newnego ^0 France, on her engagement to meddle no more 

tidtion for politics. In vain did she entreat Bellievre, the 

ncr rctuni to ^11 1 j_i 

France Ficnch Ambassador, to plead her cause with the 

Cardinal The haughty widow of Henry IV. humihated heiself 
» Laud to Roe, Oct 4, Works, vii 486 

® Salvetti'sW«WJ-Z«^*?', Oct Nov ^ Htstoire do V EnU it 

de la Retne-Mht. It is not necessary to believe all that the writer says 
about the enthusiasm with which the Queen was greeted He says that 
the French Ambassador welcomed her, which is ceilamly untrue 
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to no purpose She was told that if she would betake herself 
December to Florence a provision suitable to her rank would be 
uTe’negoua- bestovved upon hei In France she had always been 
“0" troublesome, and she could not be admitted there 

Such an offer was unacceptable Rathei than revisit the home of 
her childhood, where she would find heiself a stranger amongst 
sti angers, she preferred to leinain in England, a burdensome 
pensionei on Charles’s bounty ‘ 

The year 1638 did not end prosperously for Charles His 
overtures had been rejected both by Fiance and Spain The 
a he struggle Coiigiess at Hamburg, without lesults for him, was 
Upper '^'itbout results fox others A fiesh compact was 

Rhine made between France and Sweden foi a renewed 
attack upon the hereditary lands of the Empeior Equipped 
with French subsidies, Bernhard of Weimar fell upon those 
Austrian lands upon the Uppei Rhine, which baired the w^ay 
of the Irench aimies Befoie the yeai came to an end he had 
w'on agieat victoiy at Rhemfelden, and had foiced the stiong 
fortress of Breisach to suirendei To Richelieu, the surrendei 
of Breisach gave the power of entering Geimany at his pleasuie 
It implied, too, the power of cutting olf supplies sent by land 
to the Spanish Netherlands Richelieu felt that the great 
objects of his ambition were already within his grasp A few 
months before, the biith of the Dauphin, who was afteiwaids 
IjOUis XIV , had come to strengthen the basis of his pow’er 
It would be a son of the mastei whom he had served who 
would be the next luler of France, not his enemy Gaston, or 
any ally of the exiled Mary de Medicis 

The news of Bernhard’s successes was almost as unwelcome 
at Whitehall as the news of Hamilton’s failure at Glasgow' 
Frpnce was now strong in that very pait of Germany 
di^urfac- from which the Palatinate might most easily be over- 
awed Noi was this all The danger by land was 
more than matched by the danger by sea The French navy 
was glowing in numbers and efficiency One French fleet had 

' nellievre to Chavigny, Dec Aich des Aff Et?. xlvu 305 
Meuio'r for Belhevie, Jan Nat, Fi 15,915, fol 258. 
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burnt Spanish galleys in the Bay of Biscay Another French 
fleet had repulsed Spanish ships in the Gulf of Genoa It was 
by no means improbable that before long a triumphant French 
Armada would sail up the Channel to join the Dutch in the 
long-projected attack upon Dunkirk No wondei Charles 
looked with wondering bitterness upon the swelling tide of 
Richelieu’s success No wonder that he fancied that he saw 
the hand of Richelieu in the Scottish troubles Eveiyone who 
wished well to Charles w'as anxious that those troubles might 
be allayed Till peace weie established in Scotland, England 
could speak with but a feeble voice on the Continent “ The 
news of Scotland,” wrote Roe, “is mortal to our leputation 
abroad I hope it is not so ill as malignity spreads it ” ^ 

With the opening of the New Year therefore, Charles had 
to face a Continental difficulty as well as a Scottish difficulty 
Nothing would ever persuade him that the two w'ere 
Rei^on of far luore closely connected than they leally were 
trouWte'to*' Scottish resistance seemed to him so entirely 
incomprehensible, that he could not account for it, 
except on the supposition that Richelieu w'as at the 
bottom of the whole movement, stirring up rebellion in the 
North, m order to keep England from interfenng on the Con- 
tinent In reality, Richelieu was doing nothing of the kind 
Thoroughly convinced that Charles was rushing upon his own 
ruin, he did not think it worth while to interfere to stir the 
coals of an insurrection which was burning brightly enough 
without any aid from him The very suspicion, however, w'as 
enough to increase Charles’s anxieties In one way or another, 
the Scottish troubles must be brought to an end, if his rule 
were not to become as despicable abroad as it was insecure at 
home 

Step by step, therefore, pushed on by fate, which is but the 
consequence of past errors, Charles moved slowly and unwil- 
lingly towards war On January 15 Hamilton told, 
Hlmiiton'g before the English Privy Council, the story of his 
relation bootless mission The discussions which followed 
w ere long and anxious Charles inclined to continue negotiation 
> Roe to Coke, Dec 14, S P. Gennatty. 
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Disaffection, as he well knew, was widely spread in England, 
and any attempt to levy money would be met by redoubled 
outcries foi a Parliament * It little mattered what scheme of 
pacification might nebulously form itself in Charles’s mind 
Even before Hamilton’s arrual. Sir Jacob Astley, a veteran who 
had served long in the Netheilands, was sent down to the 
North to muster the trained bands, and to bung them to due 
efficiency ® It was, indeed, officially staled that the object of 
these precautions was resistance to a possible invasion,** but it 
was hardly likely that such an announcement ould be seriously 
Jan 17 believed On January 17, the Committee on Scotch 
Affairs recommended the King to select fiom the 
trained bands a foice of 30,000 men It was aiianged that the 
King should go to York in Apiil, to treat or fight as occasion 
might serve, and that Newcastle and Hull should be placed m 
a state of defence * Arms and munitions of war were bi ought 
over fiom the Continent in large quantities 

Men and arms alone were not enough “ If money is to 
be found, and the Puritans kept quiet,” wrote a disinterested 
Financial onlooker, “ all will go well ” ® Whatevei the Pun- 
scheraeb might do at some future time, they showed no 

signs of stining now Eoi the navy, of course, ship-money 
was still available j yet, either because the excitement roused 
by the result of Hampden’s trial had alaimed the Court, or 
because, in view of the piobability that money would be needed 
for land-service, it was thought wiser to decrease the burdens 
caused by the fleet as much as possible, no wiit of ship- 

Snip money i , , . 

money was issued at the usual time in the autumn 
of 1638. When January came, the wiits were indeed sent out, 

> Salvetti’s News-Letter, Jan ^ Bellievre to De Noyers, Jan 
Aff. £lr xlvn fol 341, 351 Joadumi to the States-General, Jah 
Aid MSS Q, fol 10 Giubtmian to the Doge, Jan Ven 

7 'ransenpts 

* Astley to Windebank, Jan ^ 11, S P Dotn, ccccix 24, 65 

* The ICmg to the Lords-Lieutenant, Jan, ii, il>ui ccccix 59. 

^ Minutes of the Committee, Jan 17, ccccix 106,107. 

‘ Salvetti’s News-Letter, 

’ i>cb 4 
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but only 69,000/ was asked for about a third of the amount 
le\ied in former years It was calculated that this would be 
sufficient to fit out the eighteen vessels which it was proposed 
to despatch to the coast of Scotland undei Pennington’s 
command ' 

It was less easy to find means for the equipment and pay- 
ment of the aimy Eaily in the year, calculations were made 
Tan a6 expense which would be entailed by the army 

The nobihty of 30,000 men which It had been originally intended 
to place on the Borders Such an army, it appeared, 
The English could Only be maintained at the rate of 935,000/ a 
force year “ So large an expenditure was beyond Charles’s 
means, and he therefore resolved to content himself with a 
smaller force One scheme there was which recommended 
Itself as m some small measure an alleviation of the burden 
By their feudal tenures, the nobility were bound to follow the 
King to war when his banner was displayed before him It was 
true that many years had passed since the fulfilment of this 
duty had been required , but the King, who had replenished 
his exchequer by enfoicmgthe antiquated obligation to take up 
knighthood, might very well replenish his aimy by enforang 
the antiquated obligation to personal service Every peer of 
the lealm was theiefore directed to appear m person m defence 
of the Borders, bringing with him such a following as his dignity 
required It was gleefully calculated at Whitehall, that in this 
way the Royal camp would receive an accession of at least 1,200 
hoise without any payment whatever® 

Early in February, orders were given for the levy of 6,000 
foot and 1,000 horse, to form the nucleus of the laiger force 
which was to gather round the Royal standard. To these were 

J Order in Counal, Jan 22, S B Dam ccccix. 194 

^ S P Dom ccccxv. 119 Mr Hamilton dates this paper conjec- 
turally in March The pioject bad been abandoned by that time, and it 
can hardly have been drawn up much later than the end of January In 
his Preface he speaks erroneously of the number of 30,000 being that which 
actually marched 

» The Kmg to Ixird Giey of Weik, Jan 26 Noithumberland to 
Comva>,Jan 29, i* P Dom ccccx 24,80. 
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to be added 4,000 of the trained bands of Yorkshire, Durham, 
February Northumberland Charles would thus, after 

Seven taking account of the cavalry furnished by the no- 
wbe bility, have an army of about 12,000 men, disposable 
levied gej^ice in the field For garrison duty at Ber- 

wick the Earl of Lindsey was to bring 2,000 men from Lincoln- 
shire, and the Earl of Cumberland was to command at Carlisle 
with a force of 800 soldiers, of whom 300 were to be supplied 
from Wentwoith’s Irish levies A little army of 5,000 men 
from the eastern counties was to follow Hamilton on shipboard, 
that It might be landed at Aberdeen to join Huntly in the 
North Taken altogether, the forces at the King’s disposal 
might be reckoned as not far short of 20,000 men ' 

Such a foice would probably have been insufficient for the 
work in hand, even if Charles had been assured of national 
Fueling in support Of this, however, there was no Sign. The 
England nobility, indeed, had either obeyed his summons, or, 
in cases of sickness or old age, had sent money in lieu of ser- 
vice Wentworth, detained in Ireland by his official duties, had 
directed his steward to pay 2,000/ to the King as soon as he 
appeared m the North The Catholic Marquis of Winchestei 
sent 500/ On the other hand, the Puritan Lord Brooke, when 
summoned to attend the King, replied that he ‘ did not appre- 
hend himself obliged to any aid of that nature but by Parlia- 
ment ’ * The equally Puritan Lord Saye returned a somewhat 
similar answer The letter of the law was, however, clearly 
against them, and on second thoughts they expressed their 
readiness to attend his Majesty, at least within the realm of 
England 

For the army thus constituted it was necessary to provide 
commanders * The general-in-chief was to be the Earl of 
Arundel, the stately nobleman who had fared ill in his mission 
to Vienna, and who, as a Catholic by conviction, hated the 

> The details will be found m the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Army, Audit Office Declared Accounts^ Bundle 301, Roll 1148 Hamil- 
ton’s men are there given as 4,500 Hamilton himself reckons them at 
5,000, perhaps counting officers, artillerymen, and supernumeraries 
Minutes by Nicholas, Peb , P Dp-^i. ccccnn 117, 

VOL. Vlll. C C 
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Presb^tenan Scots The new commander had never looked 
on' the face of war It had been originally intended to confer 
the command of the horse upon the Earl of Essex, who had seen 
some service in the Netherlands ‘ The Queen, however, begged 
Holland, this post for her favourite, the Earl of Holland, the 
^e^H^rsef “^^st incompetent of men, and Essex had to content 
kimself with the less brilliant office of second m com- 
comntuvid mand of the entire army The seeds of jealousy 
were thus sown before a single regiment was formed Arundel 
\owed that he would thiow up his command rather than see 
Holland in a post of such authoiity, and it was only upon the 
warm mtei cession of the King that he was induced to withdraw 
his resignation ® 

Even if Chailes should resolve on increasing his army be- 
) ond the limit originally fixed, it would leave much to be desired 
in point of tiaining A body of veterans, if such a body could 
be found, would form a nucleus round which the raw English 
levies would soon acquire the consistency of a disciplined force 
Such veterans weie to be found in Flanders, and as early as m 
the summer of 1638 a proposal had been made to 
Spanish' ‘ the Spanish Government for the loan of a body of 

soldiers , 

•xsi^edfor tioops On that occasion Cardenas had been in- 
structed to leffise the request So incurable was the distrust 
which Charles had sown around him, that Olivares feared lest 
a victory' in Scotland might be followed by a league between 
England and Fiance, in the same way that Richelieu feared 
Uiv 'u might be followed by a league between England and 
Spain® ' 

The scheme, diopped for a time, was levi-ved a few months 
Later Iri 'January 1639, a certain Colonel Gage, a Catholic 
officer in tfie Spahish service, communicated to the English 

' His sei-vice in Jh® Palatinate, pf which historians are fond of talking, 
was next to nothing 

’ Northumberland to Wentworth, Jan 29, Sttaffo)d Letters^ li 
The King to Arundel, Feb S E Dam ccccxii 74 Con to Btcrberilii,' 
Feb L, Add, MSS 15,392, fol 39 

* Philip IV to 'Cardenas, S>pt 1638, Simatteas MSS 2573 
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Government his belief that the Cardinal Infant might be 
i &,9 induced to supply Charles with a veteran force for his 
Scotch campaign, if he were allowed to raise from 
proposal year to year a large number of reciuits in England 
and Ireland by voluntary enlistment A special emissary was 
February accordingly sent to Brussels to carry on the nego- 
tiation The Cardinal Infant received him politelv, 
be spared assured him that, menaced as he was by French 

armies, he could not spare a single man ^ 

Charles was thus saved from the consequences of the 
most ruinous step which he had hitherto contemplated It can 
hardly be doubted that if these Spanish regiments had set foot 
in England, the whole country from the Cheviots to the Land’s 
End vvould have broken out into instant rebellion 

Trained and war- worn troops, the value of which had been 
thus recognised by Charles, were not wanting to Scotland The 
s<.ottish very poverty of the Scots, through no prevision of 
the*o2n^ their own, liad made them strong For many a yeai, 
Wir a stream of needy, stalwart adventureis had been 
flowing over from Scotland into Germany to be converted into 
hardy warnors by Gustavus Adolphus and his lieutenants 
Many a man had returned, bringing with him his share of the 
plunder of Germany, together with an enthusiasm for the Pro- 
testantism which had been to him a war cry leading to fortune, 
as well as a strengthening faith in the hour of peril Small as 
the population of Scotland was, when the hour of battle came, 
she would be able to oppose to the loose ranks of untrained 
peasants which were all that Charles could bring into the field, 
an army which comprised at least a fair proportion of practised 
soldiers 

No special credit is due to the Covenanting leaders fur 
being ready to make use of the instrument of war which cir- 
cumstances had placed in their hands. But aedit is due to 

• Col Gage to G. Gage, Instructions to Col Oage, leb 5 . 

C 1. Gage to Windebank, Feb g G Gage to Wmdebank, 
Clatendon S P w 21 
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them for avoiding the fault into which a proud and high-spirited 
The com- nobility IS most apt to fall Very early they resolved 
that no Rothes or Loudoun should contest, as Essex 
and Holland were contesting, for those posts of mili- 
tar} trust to which they were unequal The professional army 
of Scotland was to have a professional commander 

The leader of whom they were in search was found in 
Alexander Leslie, an illegitimate son of a Fifeshire laird 
Alexander Deformed in person, and of low stature, he had 

Leslie served with credit in the German wars, and, if he 

had not gained high renown as a strategist, he was skilled in 
the arts by which recruits are trained into soldiers, and posts 
1638 are occupied and held In the spring of 1638, 
H to command of a force in the Swedish 

Scotland service in Pomerania, he visited Scotland in order to 
fetch away his wife and family On his way he was presented 
to the King in London, and told Roe that, if his present 
masters could spare him, he would be happy to undert^e the 
command of the army which it was at that time proposed to 
raise for the Elector Palatine.* Thrown into the midst of the 
excitement then spreading over his native country, he may even 
in the spring of 1638 have seen his way to a position which 
promised more than the service of the feeble Charles Lewis. 
It is not probable that he was himself very enthusiastic in the 
cause of the Covenant, or in any other cause whatever For 
that very reason he was the better fitted to take the command 
of an army in which there weie many enthusiasts No doubt 
he entered into communication with Rothes, the head of the 
family of Leslie , and, whether any actual offer of command 
were made to him at this time or not, Rothes was not hkely 
to forget so useful a kinsman. 

Leslie returned to the Continent Before the end of the 
year he was again in Scotland, after slipping through the watch 

• Roe to Elizabeth, March 22 , Ehzabeth to Roe, Apnl z, S P 
ULmtony Zonca to the Doge, April 6, Ven Transcripts R. O This 
puts m end to the story which has been copied from Spalding hy most 
wi Iters, that Leslie came home with the intention of settling in .Scotland. 
On the fable of his inability to wnte, see Matron’s L\fe of Alilten, 11 55 
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of the English cruisers in a small barque He was able to 
^lovember hearts of his fellow-countrymen by the 

Returns to announcement that he had induced large numbers of 
Scotland Scots amving in Germany to take the Covenant, and 
that he had procured large stores of military supplies for the 
use of the Scottish army at home * From time to time aims 
and powder weie conveyed across the sea Some of these 
supplies were intercepted by Charles’s agents, but the greater 
part was safely landed Soon after the conclusion of the 
1630 sittings of the Assembly of Glasgow, Leslie was 
■ilkerth^ ^'^''’ssted with the rank of general Active prepara- 
command tions for defence were made on every side “ We 
are busy,” wrote a Scotchman in February, “ preaching, pray- 
ing, and drilling , could his Majesty and his subjects in Eng- 
land come hither, they will find a harder welcome than before, 
unless we be made quit of the bishops ” ® 

On February 14, the Covenanters brought matters to a 
crisis They appealed from the King to the English people 
j They were loyal, they said, to their sovereign, and 
1 he Scottish most anxious to remain on good terms with their 
moiufesto brethren in the South All the mischief which had 
happened had been the fault of some ‘ Churchmen of the 
greatest power in England ’ These men had introduced inno- 
vations into their own Church, had fined and banished those 
who strove to resist the Church of Rome, and had finally inter- 
fered with the Scottish Church in order to create a precedent 
loi similar work in England. Was the English nation willing 
to fight in such a cause ^ Already Papists —Arundel, w’hose 
secret convictions were well known, was clearly pointed out — 
were placed in command of the army preparing against 
Scotland If war theie was to be, it would be war for the 
re-establishment of the bishops If an English Parliament 
were convened, it would approve the equity and loyalty of the 
Scots.® 

Chailes was stung to the quick The appeal to an English 

' Batllu, 1 HI 

* Craig to Stewart, Feb 12, S. P, Dorn, ccccxii 103 

• Rushwo'lh, II. ygS, 
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Parliament was specially annoying, and the assertion that he 
Charles’s showmg unduc favour to the Catholics would be 

resentment widely Circulated in England He had long been 
contending against the belief that Laud was a friend of the 
Papacy m disguise, and, in order to refute it, he had lecently 
directed the Archbishop to publish his narrative of the Con- 
leb 10 feience in which, fifteen years before, he had upheld 
Publication the doctrines of the English Church against the 
° Jesuit Fisher The book appeared on Febiuary lo, 

lutth Fisher received with jeers by Catholic and 

Puritan * Laud could no longer count upon equitable con- 
sideration At this very moment he was exposing himself to 
fresh obloquy by an unwise Star Chamber prosecution, directed 
^ against his old antagonist. Bishop Williams Certain 
Williams letters, written by a schoolmaster named Osbaldiston, 
weie found in Williams’s house at Buckden In 
Chamber these letters an unnamed personage was irreverently 
styled ‘ the little urchin,’ and ‘ the little meddling hocus-pocus ’ 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Laud was intended 
Williams suggested that the woids referred to one Mr Spicer 
Williams was, however, condemned to pay a fine of 5,000/ to 
the King, and 3,000/ to the Archbishop, for having these 
letters in his possession Osbaldiston, vho was present in 
Court, slipped away as soon as he heard how matters were 
likely to go, and eluded all pursuit. He left behind him a 
wntten explanation that he had fled beyond Canterbury “ 
Charles was able to fine and imprison his English subjects 
The Scots were beyond his reach On February 27 he 
Feb 37 pubUshed a proclamation in reply to the Scottish 
The Kings manifesto It was untrue, he said in effect, that the 
pwiama- Qf Scotland was attacked It was perfectly 

safe in has hands The Scots were airamg at the destruction 
of monarchical government They had been tampering with 
his English subjects, and were now prepanng to invade Eng- 

' Laud’s Diary, Feb 10, IVcrks, lu 231 Con to Barbtfini, 
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land, in order that their leaders might repair their broken 
fortunes by the plunder of the South * If he was now com- 
pelled to le\y an army, it was not merely to vindicate his nghls 
in Scotland. The very safety of England was at stake “ The 
question,” he said, “ is not now whether a Service Book is to 
be received or not, nor whether episcopal government shall be 
continued or presbytenal admitted, but whether we are their 
King or not ” This proclamation was appointed to be read m 
The La,ge parish church in England ^ It was speedily 

Deciartb- followed by the Large Declaration^ as it was called, 
a portly volume m which the whole story of the 
misdeeds of the Scots was set forth at length from the King’s 
point of \iew The writer, a Scotchman, named Dr. Balcan- 
qual, had accompanied Hamilton to Glasgow as his chaplain 
He now received the Deanery of Duiham as the reward of his 
advocacy 

In one point, at least, Chailes wras undoubtedly right The 
coming war would be a struggle for supremacy Monarchy, 
Charaoter of ^ hitheito understood, was now chal- 

the struggle jenged by the principle of national sovereignty 
clothed in ecclesiastical forms The issue tnus raised could 
hardly be fought out in Scotland alone As the Scottish 
manifesto declared, the future of England was involved in the 
strife which ivas now opening in the North ® 

’ Charles had said much the same thing of Eliot, when he described 
him as ‘an outlaw desperate in mind and foitune ’ 

■* Rushwojth, ii 830 

• Amongst the Melboutnt MSS is a lettei, dated Feb. 20, from Argyle, 
and apparently addressed to Laud, in which the writer attempts to minimise 
the differences between them “Although,” he says, “ I do not under- 
take to excuse anything His Majesty is pleased to disallow, yet with your 
lordship’s favour, I believe you shall find that the complaints of that pres-* 
byteiy your lordship mentions, which we call our Church or Genew'^'i 
Assembly, is concerning very essential differences between the Reform/nS' 
Church and that of Rome , and so far only against bishops as they tr^ f'’*' 
grets the laws ami lawful constitutions of this Church and kingdom qu«' 
ishether or not there be a fundamental point in rehsnon is not her^i'-k any 
tioned nor determined ^ nor what is fiindamcutal tjcciuuvl do I tlf|^ thers ” 
man will presume to define so as it may be a sufficient rule foi' 
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Farther on, Ai^le complains that his counltymen are accused of 
obedience> ‘when truly they only oppose voluntary and constrained aetioiSM^ 
in religious duties m relation to bun who requires cheerfulness at our hands^ 
which I hope no Christian will deny ? ’ 

In the last passage Argjle goes, from a modem pomt of view, to the root 
of the matter. He ends with a stroke at Laud’s interference, “So,” jb*^ 
writes, " I wish your Lordship and all others of the reformed Church 
knowing the constitutions of this) were as charitable to it, and meddled 
little in disquieting her peace as, I hope, they have carofully preventl^ 
that feull by their proceedings here.” 


END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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